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PREFACE 


The sudden and long-protracted illness of Mr. N. B. Utgikar, the 
Editor of the Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, has prevented 
him from reading the proofs of the Indexes of this volume. 
The Indexes, themselves were left incomplete by the editor, and 
have been completed by Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the 
Publication Department of the Institute. Mr. Utgikar, I am 
glad to add, has recovered remarkably well from a very bad 
attack of paralysis, and it is to be hoped that he will be able 
to write an Introduction to the first volume of the Collected 
Works which will, however, be the last to be published. 

V. G. PARANJPE, 
Superintendent, Publication Dept. 

of the B. 0. R. Institute. 


Rsipaficaml, 6ake 1850 
(2t)th August, 1928) 



ABBREVIATIONS 


Ait. Br. = Aitareya-Brahmana. 

Am. = Amarakosa. 

Anuv. = Anuvakya. 

Asv. Sr. = Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra. 

Bh. = Bhagavadglta. 

Bib. Ind. Ed. = Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

Gott. gel. Anz. = Gdttingische gelelirte Anzeigen. 

Gr. Sii. = Grhyasutra. 

Ind. Anti. = Indian Antiquary. 

J. A. O. S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JBBRAS. = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Mah. — Mahabhasya. 

Pan. = Panini. 

Rajtaran. = Rajatarahginl. 

Raya. =*= Rayamukuta. 

Ry. = Rgveda. 

Sarng. = Sarngadharapaddhafci. 

Taitti. S. = Taittirlya-Sarhhita. 
tip. ss Upanisad. 

Z. t). M. G. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mo*genlandisch#ft 
Gesellschaft. 




EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1882-83 1 
AND ON THE STATE OF THE PRESENT 
COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


EXPENDITURE 

From the beginning of the official year to abont the middle 
of September last 2 , I was in sole charge of the operations in 
connection with the Search. Thereafter, the work, as well as 
the funds, were divided between Professor Peterson and myself. 

Out of the grant of Rs. 8,000, I had up to September spent 
Rs. 2,500, and the balance, after deducting Rs. 548, which had 
to be set apart for Inscriptions, was Rs. 4,952. Out of this, one- 
half or Rs. 2,476 was placed at the disposal of Professor 
Petfbrson and the other half was entrusted to me. Of this I 
$gent Rs. 2,455-0-6, so that, in all, my expenses during the year 
amounted to Rs. 4,955-0-6. Manuscripts of the value of 
Rs. 439-0-9 paid for out of this amount were, as stated in the 
last year’s Report, included in the list then submitted, wherefore 
the results now to be reported, have cost Government 
Rs.* 4,515-15-9. 

Of this amount, Rs. 3473-13-0 were paid for tho 772 
Manuscripts purchased this year and the remainder, 

Rs. 1,042-2-9, was spent on the salaries and travelling expenses 
of the agents and Sastrins employed for collecting Manuscripts 
and cataloguing Private Libraries. 

1 Originally published in 1884, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. [N. B. U.] 

2 The original Report is dated 6th September 1883. [N. B. U.] 

1 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II.] 
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MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED IN GUJARATH AND 
IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

The catalogue of these Manuscripts is divided into two 
sections, in the first of which are entered Manuscripts collected 
in Gujarath, and in the second those purchased in the Maratha 
Country. The' Gujarath section comprises Nos. 1—486 and the 
other, Nos. 487—772. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the collection noticing all 
the particulars of a literary and historical importance, which 
from a hasty examination of the Manuscripts, I have been able 
to gather. 


VEDAS 

Under the head of Vedas including Upani§ads are ordered two 
complete copies of the Vfijasaneya Samhita, one in each section 
(Nos. 12,13 and 495), and one of the Pada text of the Kftnva 
Sakha of that Veda (No. 489 ). Nos. 3 and 4 are complete 
copies of two of the four principal song-books of the Sama Veda. 
We have also in this class, Manuscripts of eight out of the fourteen 
Kandas or divisions of the Satapatha Brahmana and double 
copies of some of them. 

No. 14 is a copy of a part of Uata’s Bha$ya or commentary on 
the Vajasaneya Samhita. The fragment begins in the middle 
of Chapter II, and extends up to about the end of 
Chapter XXI; but a good many intermediate loaves are wanting. 
No. 16 is a copy of the latter part of the same work, 
and begins with Chapter XIX, and comes down to the 
end, one intermediate leaf only being lost. This was transcribed 
in the Samvat year 1431 corresponding to 1375 A. D., and 

is one of the oldest paper Manuscripts we possess. No. 14, and 

• 

No. 15 (which is another fragment of the first part extending 
from Chapters XII to XVIII) also look as old if not older, 
though they bear no date, 
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UATA’S DATE 

The date of No. 16 itself shows that Uata or Uvafa, the author, 
must have flourished at least five hundred years ago ; but there 
is a statement in that Manuscript as well as in No. 14 which 
enables us to determine the precise period when he lived. In 
* the colophon of Manuscripts of this author’s works and at the 
end of some of the chapters, a couplet occurs, in the first line of 
which the name of his father is given as Vajrafia and the place 
where he lived as Anandapura. The sense of the second line 
of the couplet as it usually occurs in Manuscripts of the Mantra- 
bha^ya is : “ This commentary on the Mantras was composed 
after a mature deliberation of [ the sense of ] words and 
sentences. ” But in tho Manuscripts I am speaking about, 
instead of the words in Italics, we have in several places “ while 
Bhoja was ruling over the earth ” or “ while Bhoja was 
governing his kingdom. ” 

Anandapura has been identified with Vadanagar in Upper 
Gifjarath, and though Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
tells us that in his time the district in which the town was 
situated formed part of the kingdom of Malwa, still it is 
questionable whether the town belonged to the kings of 
that country in the time of Bhoja, especially since a powerful 
kingdom had been established, a good many years before 
Bhoja came to the throne, at Anahilapatfima not far from 
Vadanagar. But the point is placed boyond doubt by another 
couplet occurring at the end of the tenth Chapter of No. 14, in 
which Uata tells us that “ he composed the Mantrabhasya while 
living in Avantl and while Bhoja was ruling over the country.” 
This shows that though Vajrata, the father of our author, lived 
at Anandapura, Uata himself lived in Malwa at the time when 
he wrote his work. The Bhoja therefore mentioned by him 
must * undoubtedly be the celebrated prince of that name who 
ruled over the country from about 996 to 1051 A. D. 
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UPANI$ADS 

No. 487 is entitled Agfottarasatopanigad or the Hundred and 
Eight Upanigads. The original Upanigads formed parts of the 
Yedas and these are really works of great antiquity; but 
treatises of this nature gradually multiplied, many of them 
being devoted to the exaltation of particular deities and to the 
furtherance of such other sectarian objects. Most of them are 
referred to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance partially due to 
the fact that the literature belonging to this Veda was not 
clearly defined and specified by the ancient scholars of India. 
The number of Upanigads extant is now estimated at about 250. 

But at some period which cannot be very distant, 108 of these 
were chosen as the best, and their names given in one of them 
entitled Muktikopanigad and their study enjoined. The 
Upanigads in our No. 487 are the same as those mentioned in 
the Muktikopanigad, and are written and arranged exactly in 
the same order. But out of the 108, two—the Taittirlya and 
the Mantrika—have dropped out somehow, though their names 
are given in the table of contents attached to the Manuscript. 

No. 10 in the Gujarath section also contains thirty-six treatises 
of this class, and some of them are different from those 
enumerated in the Muktikopanigad. Besides these we have 
detached copies of several of them. It is not often that so many 
Upanigads are found in a single collection of Manuscripts. 

VEDANGAS AND SACRIFICIAL MANUALS 

In the class of Vedangas and Sacrificial Prayogas or Manuals, 
there is in the Gujarath section a copy of Devayajnika’s Bhagya 
or commentary on the Anukramanika of the Vajasaneya Samhita 
(No. 25), and in the Maratha section, a copy of two chapters 
of his commentary on Katyayana’s Sacrificial Sutras (Nos. 504 
and 505). Of this last a copy of four chapters was procured 
by me last year. There is also a Manuscript of the first three 



ITIHASA-PURANA SECTION 5 

chapters of another Bha$ya on this Sutra by an author whose 
name is not given. 

Last year’s Collection contained copies of tho commentaries 
of Karka, Gadadhara, and Harihara, on Paraskara’s Grhya Sutra 
and this year one of JayarUma’s commentary on the same 
i No. 512) has been added. 

There are Manuscripts of dependent treatises also such as 
the Pratijna Sutra, the Bha?ika Sutra, Yajnavalkya §ik?a, &c. 
(Nos. 26, 28, and 513—521). In the Maratha section, there are 
Manuscripts of several sacrificial Manuals belonging principally 
to the Vajasaneya Sakha (Nos. 522—541). 

ITIHASAS, PURA^AS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

The object in making collections of Manuscripts is, I apprehend, 
not only to procure copies of rare works but also to secure 
materials for critical editions of such as though not rare 
are of great importance, or for the determination of the 
correct text of any particular passage in them, whenever a weighty 
issue hangs on it. In making my purchases I have always this 
object in view. In the department of Itihasas and Puranas, 
therefore, I have on no occasion rejected a good Manuscript of 
the whole or a portion of the MahabhUrata offered for sale, though 
the work has been printed once in Calcutta and twice in Bombay. 
» But^n all cases I paid a good deal less than the ordinary prico. 
One copy of the MahabhSrata was purchased in 1879 at the rate 
of one rupee for a thousand Slokas, and a copy of each of the ten 
books of the epic with commentaries, at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0. 

In this year’s Collection in the Gujarath section there are 
Manuscripts of eleven books, two of which, from the dates given 
in the colophon, appear to be 300 years old. The others also 
look as old though they bear no dates. They were paid for at 
the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 (Nos. 56—67). In the Maratha section 
there is a copy of the whole of the MahabhArata with the 
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exception of the Santiparvan or the twelfth book, and a copy 
of the Harivamsa (Nos. 565, 566 and 579). These are about 
two hundred years old, and the price paid was Rs. 1-12-0 per 
thousand, which was the uniform rate at which a large lot of 
Manuscripts was purchased at Nasik. 

In this class there are also Manuscripts of the Vasi§th& 
RamSyaija, the Markan^eya, the Vi?nu and the Vamana Puranas, 
and of a good many Mahatmyas of shrines or rivers, such as 
the Mahatmya of Jagannatha in Orissa, of which we have two 
copies, one engraved on Tala leaves and the other written on 
paper, and the Prabhasa Mahatmya. 

DHARMASASTIU OR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW 

As belonging to tho Sm^ti branch of the literature of the 
Hindu Law, religious and civil, I havo to announce the acqui¬ 
sition of a valuable commentary on the Manu Smrti by Raghava- 
nanda (No. 110). There are also old copies of the Yajnavalkya 
Smrti, and of Vijnanesvara’s commentary on it—the Mitak$ara— 
one of which was transcribed in Samvat 1535 or 1479 A.D., 
that is more than 400 years ago (No. 106). 

We have a somewhat mutilated Manuscript of a work entitled 
JnSnabhaskara (Nos. 96-97), which consists of a dialogue betweeh 
Sflrya, the Sun deity, and Aruna, his charioteer, and another of 
that part of it which treats of the duties of widows. 

Of digests and manuals, which form an extensive branch of the 
modern literature of the subject, we have an old copy of the 
Madanaparijata (No. 599)—which is considered a work of much 
importance—and treatises on the domestic rites of the followers of 
the White Yajurveda entitled Samskarabhaskara (Nos. 115 and 
611) by Khapdabhatta, the son of MayUresvara, and Samskara- 
paddhati (Nos. 114 and 610) by Gangadhara. Madanaparijata is 
so called because its author Visvesvara was patronized by a prince 
named Madanapala whose history is given in the introduction to 
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lUtf 


the work. This introduction Professor Aufrecht gives in his 
notice of the work in the Oxford Catalogue. 

Nos. 614, 615, and 618 are commentaries on works detailing 
the duties of the followers of Madhva, the originals of which were 
written by Madhvitcarya himself. The last of these Manuscripts 
^contains the original also. Nos. 616 and 617 also belong to that 
sect. Besides other works which are well known we have a large 
number of Manuscripts of rituals employed on special occasions. 

POEMS, PLAYS, FABLES, ETC. 

Among the poems and plays and the commentaries thereon, 
collected this year, may be mentioned a large fragment of 
Ekamltha’s commentary on the Kinltilrjunlya (No. 136); eleven 
cantos of the Raghuvamsadarpana by Hemadri (No. 161); an 
anonymous commentary on the first eight cantos of the 
Kumarasaihbhava (No. 139); four different glosses on the 
Meghaduta (Nos. 157—160); a complete copy of a commentary on 
the Nai^adhlya by Narahari (No. 146); two commentaries on the 
Khandaprasasti (Nos. 140 and 620); two old copies of Kadambari 
(Nos. 134 and 135); a Manuscript of the Pancatantra more than 
five hundred years old (No. 147), and two poems entitled 
Rukminisavijaya and Tlrthaprabandha by Vfidirajatirtha with 
‘commentaries (Nos. 622, 623, 632 and 633). There is a copy of 
the Madhvavijaya or the triumphant career of Madhva (No. 627); 
but*several of its leaves are missing. 

The last three works belong to the Madhva sect, and Vadiraja, 
said to be the same as Kavlndra, was one of A nandatlrtha’s 
successors, being the eighth in the list given [later on]. He 
died in 1261 Saka or 1339 a.d. 

gaijgadasa and narahari 

One of the commentaries on the Khanclaprasasti is by 
Gupavinaya, a Jaina, and the other by Gangadasa, who in a 
Stanza at the end of each section, gives Pociya as the name of 
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his father and Mahalakgml as that of his mother. He assumed 
the name of Jfianananda after he had renounced the world and 
become a samnyasin or recluse. The stanza is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in his notice of this work; but it is worthy of 
observation that the line, in which his having become a recluse is 
mentioned, occurs for the first time in the stanza at the end of hi? 
commentary on the Rama-Avatara, or the seventh incarnation of 
Vi§nu, so that he seems to have assumed that condition after he ' 
had finished his commentary on the first six avataras or incar¬ 
nations. 

The commentary on the Naisadhlya also contains at the 
end of each canto a stanza in which the author gives his name 
as Narahari, and states that he was the son of one SvayambhQ 
“ whose feet were incessantly adored by the king of Trilinga ” 
by his wife Nalama, and that he was treated with kindness 
by Vidyaranya, the Yogin, who probably was his guru or 
preceptor. The king of Trilinga or Telangana, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and if the Vidyaranya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as Madhava, who, when he renounced the world, 
assumed that name, our author flourished in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century during the reign of Harihara. , 


MINOR POEMS 
GITA-RAGHAVA OF PRABHAKABA 

Of the minor poems one is the Glta-Raghava which is one of 
the several imitations of Jayadeva’s Glta-Govinda, the hero 
here being Rama instead of K^a. The author’s name is 
Prabhakara. He was the son of Bhadhara, and wrote his work- 
in Samvat 1674, 
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BIUVASATAKA OF NAQAIUJA 

Another small poem is the Bhfivasataka by Nagarftja. It 
consists of a hundred and one verses, some of them in the 
Prakrit, in each of which a certain person is represented to bo 
doing a certain thing in a certain condition, and the reason why 
Jie or she does so, or the inner sense of the verse, is meant to be 
found out by the reader. It is, however, given at the end of 
the verse. Nagariija, the author, is spoken of at the end of the 
poem as a king who was the ornament of the Taka race and in 
whom the goddesses of Prosperity and Learning having ceased 
to quarrel, lived in harmony with each other. “ He was the son 
of Jrilaya (?) whose fame was sung by a host of bards, and who 
was a praiseworthy offshoot of the Taka race.” Jalaya’s father 
was Vidyadhara who belonged to the Karpaya (?) gotra and 
obtained very great prosperity by worshipping the feet of Kedfira. 
The Taka race here mentioned is probably the same as that 
to which Madanapala, the patron of the author of the Madana- 
parijata, noticed above, belonged. It was a family of petty 
Chiefs whose capital was, as stated in the introduction to the 
latter, a town of the name of Ka^hfi situated on the Yamuna to 
the north of Delhi. 

BHAIRAVASAHANAVARATNA: BHA1RAYASAHA 

» Another small poem entitled Bhairavasaha-navarasa-ratna 
(No. 152) contains 41 verses depicting the nine Rasas or poetio 
sentiments. The hero is a prince named Bhairavasaha of the 
Ra^raudha or Ra^hor race, who was the son of PratSpa 
and whose capital was MayGrildri. In the Klrtikaumudl, a 
PratSpamalla of the R&§traknta race is mentioned as a dependent 
of the Calukyas of Anahilapattana. Ra$trakGta is the Sanskrit 
form of Ra$traudha or Rathor, but whether this Pratapamalla 
was the same as the father of our hero cannot be determined 
with certainty. Bhairavasaha is in some of the verses called 


2 [R, Gf, Bhandarkar’a Works, Yol, II,] 
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Bahirammasaha Which looks like a thoroughly Mahomedan 
name. But it is not impossible that a Rajput may have 
adopted it. 

RAMASATAKA OF SOMES VARA 

We have also a copy of a poem called Ramasataka (No. 166), 
which contains a hundred verses in praise of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Visnu. In a verse at the end, which is the 101st, 
wo are told that the poem was composed by Somesvaradeva 
in half a Yfima or ail hour and a half. Who this Somesvara 
was is not stated in the Manuscript, but in another copy 
of the poem since procured, he is represented as the Purohita. 
or priest of ‘ Gurjaresvara ’ or King of Gujarath- This 
Homes vara, therefore, was the same as the author of the 
KlrtikaumudT who was the chaplain or priest of Lavanaprasitda 
and his son Yiradhavala, the founders of the Vagheli! branch 
of the Calukya dynasty of Gujarath; and the line about the 
poem being written in half a Yama occurs, word for word, in 
an Inscription composed by him found at Dablioi in the territory 
of the Gaikvad ; (Kathavate’s KlrtikaumudT, Intr., p. ix). 

VYAKARANA OR GRAMMAR 

In grammar I have to announce the acquisition of another 
copy of the Mahabhasya with the commentary of Kaiyata 
(No. 185). It wants the first Pada only, but in other respects 
it is a very good Manuscript. There is also a fragment of a 
commentary on the Siddhantakaumudl ( No. 189 ), by an author 
not much known, named Ramakrsnabhatta. 

The works of Bha^ojidlksita and Nagojibha^a with their 
commentaries, which, along with a portion of the Mahfibha$ya, are 
exclusively studied by modern Pandits who devote themselves to 
grammar, are also well represented in this year’s Collection as 
they were in last year’s. 

Of works belonging to other systems of grammar, we have 
Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma and a voluminous commentary 



ROSAS AND POETICS 


on the Sarasvata by Ramabhatta, the son of Narasiiiiha, and 
another entitled Saradipikii, both of which ’ however arc 
incomplete (Nos. 193 and 194). 

KOSAS OR LEXICONS 

Among the Kosas or lexicons collected this year there is a 
Manuscript of Halayudha, four hundred years old (No. 645), 
and a copy of the Anekarthatilaka by Malnpa(No. 202). 

In the Gujarath section there is a Manuscript entitled Anekiirtha- 
dhvanimanjar! (No. 199), and in the Maratha section, another 
entitled Namlrthamafijarl, (No. 648). On examination I find 
that they are both copies of the same work. In No. 199, the 
name of the author is given as Mahachapanaka, cha being put 
for ksa, and the work is referred to the Kasmlra Amnaya or 
Kasmir literature. 

In the group of Jaina works there is a copy of the 
Siddhasabdarnava by Sahajaklrti, a lexicon that is quoted by 
Malltnatha and mentioned by other writers (No. 466). 

POETICS AND METRICS 

punjaraja, author of the kavyalamkarasisuprabodha 

In the class of Poetics and Metrics wo have a mutilated copy 
•of a jvork, unknown before, entitled Kavyalamkarasisuprabodha 
by Punjaraja (No. 210); an old Manuscript of RudrabhaRa’s 
Spigaratilaka; two copies of the Kavyaprakasa with fragments 
of commentaries; two works of Appayadlksita; and 
Bhanudatta’s Rasatarangini, of which about a leaf is wanting 
at the end, and his Rasamanjarl. 

Punjaraja was the son of Jivanendra and is spoken of as the 
ornament of the Malava circle and as belonging to the family of 
^rlmala. He is therefore, the same as the. author of the 
commentary on the Sarasvata grammar. 
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DHVANIPRAD1PA, ANOTHER WORK OF THE SAME 

Punjaraja mentions another larger work of his, entitled 
Dhvanipradlpa. 


BHANUDATTA 

In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarangini, Bhanudatta excuses 
himself from giving details about certain points, because he sajs 
they are given in the Rasamanjari. From this it is clear that 
the author of both was the same ; but there is some question as 
to his native country. In Professor Aufrecht’s copy of the 
Rasamanjari, it is spoken of as ‘ Vidarbhabhuli,* or the land of 
the Vidarbhas, and the Manuscript before me agrees with his. 
But Dr. Burnell in his Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts, calls 
him Maithila Blianudatta, i.e., Bhanudatta, the native of Mithila, 
and the copy of the Rasamanjari purchased by me in 1879 and 
another procured since the close of the year, have VidehabhQh 
instead of Vidarbhabhuli, i.e., the land of the Videhas of which 
Mithila ms the capital. That Vidarbhabhuli is a mislection 
is shown by the fact that the author represents the - river or the 
gods or the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the 
country of the Vidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern 
Berars, is situated to the south of the Narmada. 

ANANTA PANDITA 

* 

* The commentary which accompanies our Rasamanjari is called 
VyahgyarthakaumudI and was composed by Ananta Pandita, the 
son of Tryambaka Pandita. The father of this last was Balo 
Pandita, and his again was Nllakantha Pandita. The family lived 
at Punyastambha, the vernacular Puptambem, situated on the 
river Gautami or Godavari. Puntambem is a town in the 
Ahmadnagar District. The commentary was written at Kasi or 
Benares in the year 1692 for Candrabhanu, who waff king of 
Kasi at the time. Candrabhanu was the son of Vlrasenadeva 
and grandson of Madhukarasaha, who was the son of Kasiraja. 
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The date given by the author must be understood as referring 
t) the Vikrama era ; for if we take the era to be the Saka, the 
Vikrama year corresponding to 1692 Saka will be 1827, while 
the Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1817 Vikrama. 

PINGALA’S PRAKRIT PROSODY 

There are in this class incomplete Manuscripts of a work on 

* 

Prakrit prosody attributed to Pingala and of a commentary on it 
by Manoharakr§na. 


VEDANTA 

SAMKARACARYA’S SYSTEM 

WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

, Our acquisitions in tho department of the Vedanta have 
been very valuable this year. First, we have Samkariicarya’s 
Bha§yas or commentaries on the Bj*hadaranyaka and 
seven other Upani§ads (Nos. 247 and 227—230), and 
Narayana’s Dlpikas or glosses on forty-six treatises of that 
class (No. 233). Then there is a copy of Anandajnana’s 
gloss (No. 248) on Samkanlcarya’s Bha§ya on the Bfhadaranyaka; 
of the Vartika or commentary in verse (No. 249) on the same 
Bhagya by Suresvaracarya who was a pupil of SaiiikarUcarya; and 
of a* commentary on the fourth chapter of this Vartika by 
Anandajhana (No. 250). Similarly there are copies of 
Samkaracarya’s exposition of the Mahavakyas, or the great 
Upanigad texts declaratory of the identity between the supreme 
and the individual souls (Nosf 256 and 661). 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have also got AnandajnSna’s voluminous commentary 
(No. 266) on Samkaracarya’s Bha§ya on the Brahmasotra which 
is very valuable, and which I now use for my lectures on the 
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Bhasya, a portion of which has to be got up by students who 
take up English and Sanskrit as an optional subject for the B.A. 
Examination. 

I may also mention a copy of the second half of the 
Samk^epasarlraka, or substance of Samkanlcarya’s Bha$ya 
(No. 268) by Sarvajhatman who was a pupil of Suresvaracarya' 
and grandpupil of Saiiikaracarya. There is also a copy of a 
commentary by one Ramatirtha (No. 269) on the fourth or last 
chapter of this work. 

“ A PRINCE OF THE RACE OF MANU " 

In a stanza at the end of the Samk$epasarlraka, the author tells 
us that he wrote his work while “ the prosperous king, the 
Aditya or Sun of the race of Manu, who belonged to a K§atriya 
family and whose orders were nowhere disobeyed, was ruling 
over the earth.” Who this Aditya of the race of Manu was, it is 
difficult to determine. But princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, which ruled over the Deccan from the Narmada to 
Mysore, spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya gotrr., or, 
as the word might be interpreted, to “ the race of Manu ; ” and 
there were several of them the second part of whoso name was 
Aditya, such as Vikramaditya, Vinayaditya, and Vijayaditya. But 
the sovereignty of the country was wrested from them by anothef 
family known by the name of the Ra$trakfi(as before the Saka 
year 675 or 753 A.D. ; while Saiiikaracarya, the preceptor o£ our 
author’s teacher Suresvara, is said to have been born in 710 
Saka or 788 A.D. 

The Calukyas, however, were not exterminated by the 
Rastrakutas and they probably governed a small province 
as their dependents. But our information with regard to them 
after the extinction of their power is very scanty. There were 
two princes among them of the name of Vikramaditya, and 
perhaps Sarvajhatman alludes to one of these. If, however, 
the description given by him is considered hardly applicable to 
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a minor chief, and the family of Manu spoken of by him was 
really the early Calukya dynasty, Samkaracarya’s date must 
be pushed backwards to about the year 680 A.D., so as to place 
his grandpupil in the reign of at least the last king whose 
name terminated in the word Aditya, viz., Vikramilditya II. 
Vikramaditya II ceased to reign in Saka 660 or A.D. 747. If, on 
the other hand, we place Sarvajnatman in the reign of the first 
prince whose name terminated in the word Aditya, i. e., 
Yikramfiditya I, who was a powerful monarch and who ceased 
to reign in Saka 601 or 679 A. D., Samkaracarya must bo referred 
to about the end of the sixth century. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIC ORIGINALS 

Among the Vedftntic works based on Puranic originals 
may be noticed the Yajhavaibhavakhanda (No. 666), with a 
commentary by MadhavAcArya, the pupil of Samkarfmanda, and 
•the BrahmagTta said to form a part of the same Khanda with a 
commentary by the same author (No. 260). 

Of*those based on episodes of the Mahfibharata we have 
Sam karacArya’s Bhasya or authoritative commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita, one copy of which is 472 years old (No. 252), 
and his BhAsya on the Vi$nusahasramlma. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES 

Of*the independent treatises on the subject composed by the 
great teacher we have copies of eight, most of them with 
commentaries (Nos. 225, 231, 232, 243, 244, 261, 656, 667), and 
of those composed by his followers we have ten (Nos. 222—224, 
235, 237, 238 &c.). 

THE SYSTEM OF MADHVA 

In the Maratha Section of the Collection, there are fifty-five 
Manuscripts (Nos. 668—722) of forty-four different works 
expounding the system of the Vedanta promulgated by 
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Madhva who is also known by the names of Anandatlrtha, 
Pnrnaprajna and MadhyamandSra. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OF THE MADHVA SECT . 

Anandatlrtha was the pontiff or head of the congregation he 
founded, and the members of his sect have kept a regular list 
of his successors to the present day together with the dates of 
their death. Copies of the list, however, found in the possession 
of different persons, differ from each other in a few respects. 
It appears that in the older lists the year of the cycle of sixty 
years in which each High-priest died was alone given, and from 
this was determined the Saka year. But this method is uncertain 
and liable to error, if in any case the pontificate of any 
one of these extended over more than 60 years. 

I have compared three lists, one from Poona, another from 
Miraj, and the third lithographed at Belgaum, and found that 
the principal disagreement between the last two is due to this 
source. The second however appears to be correct, since the 
third assigns to two successive pontiffs, i. e., the eleventh and 
the twelfth, sixty and fifty-eight years. The results of the 
comparison are given in [the following table]. It will be seen 
from the list here given that Anandatlrtha died in Saka 1119 
corresponding to 1197 A. D. 
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16 Vidyadhisatlrtha ...'Prajapati 1403 Pausa ... 14*v. Xrsimhacarya ...Ekacakra ... 1 1333, Bel. 

1 2 j 

17 Vedanidhitlrtha ... Yuvan ... 1497 Kdrtika ... 12 s. Pradvumnacarva 'Pandharjrar 1 1537, Bel. 

: * * 2 11 s., Bel. 

18 Satyavratatlrtha ... Bahudhan- 1560 Phalguna 6 s. Janardanacarya iSarigali ... 1 Raiiganathacarya, 
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Succession list of the High-priests of the Madhya Sect .—concluded. 
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M. represents the list procured at Mi raj ; Bel. represents the list published at Belgaum v ; P. represents the list 
procured at Poona ; s. represents the light half of a month ; v. represents the dark half of a month. 
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LIFE AND DATE OF MADHVACARYA 

Anandatirtha was born on the 4th of the dark half of 
A@adha in Kali 4220, corresponding to JSaka 1040, and in tho 
Vilambin Saiiivatsara. He was made a Saiimyasin by Acyuta- 
prek$lcarya and afterwards went to Badarikfisrama and came 
back in 1057 Saka, Ananda Saiiivatsara, bringing with him idols 
of Digvijaya Kama and Veda Vyilsa. He was raised to the seat 
of High-priest in the presence of kings. Padmanfibhatlrtha, 
Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatlrtha and Aksobhyatirtha were his 
pupils. Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagannatha, in Orissa, to 
bring the original idol of Kama and Hita. Anandatirtha wont 
from country to country putting down* the advocates of the 
doctrine of Maya and others and established the Vaiynava 
creed. He died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 
Saka current and the Pihgala Saiiivatsara, having raised 
Padmanabhatirtha to the seat of Pontiff in the presence of 
all his disciples. 

COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINES OF SAMKARA AND MADIIVA 

The system founded by Anandatirtha is so bitterly hostile to 
that of Samkaracarya, that its followers consider the latter teacher 
to be an incarnation of a Daitya or demon whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to Samkara’s system, the world is 
an unreality and the only reality is an unconditioned and blissful 
soul. All conditions or limitations of which our soul is conscious, 
all feeling, even the sense of individuality, and the external 
world, arise from the development of a certain principle which 
consists of ignorance, and which represents the soul as otherwise 
than what it really is, and generates mere appearances. When 
this principle is got rid of, the soul is free from all limitations 
and the appearances are dissolved; and being free from all misery, 
it resumes its pristine condition. 

This doctrine is condemned in unqualified terms by 
Madhva and his followers, who maintain that the work! is 
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real, the feeling of individuality which separates one soul 
from another and from the inanimate world, represents 
something that is real; God as different from the individual souls 
and from the world is real, that the relation between the 
individual soul and God is like that between a servant and his 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this master, the 
individual soul is exalted and becomes like God in most respects. 
These are the speculative doctrines of Madhva. Practically 
he enjoins the worship of Visnu who is represented as the 
supreme God. 


THE THREE PRASTHANAS 

The Vedanta has what are called three Prasthanas or sources 
(literally, starting points), viz. (1) the Upani^ads, (2) the Brahma- 
sutra by Badarilyana, and, (3) the Bhagavadglta and such other 
episodes from the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Hence it is 
necessary that each system should have its own way of interpreting 
these treatises ; and accordingly each has its own Bhagyas or 
authoritative commentaries on them. The works of Samkaracarya 
on these three sets of originals existing in our Collection have 
been noticed, and I shall now proceed to examine those of 
Anandatirtha. 


WORKS BASED ON THE UPANIS ADS 

Out of the forty-four works mentioned above seven aye 
Anandatirtha’s Bhasyas on seven of the principal Upanigads, two 
of them having glosses by two of his successors. Our Manuscript 
of the Bhasya on the Bfhadaranyaka, which is the largest of the 
Upanigads, is incomplete. 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have a copy of Anandatirtha’s Bhagya on the BrahmasQtra 
(Nos. 704—706); of what is called hisAnuvyakhy£naof it, which 
is of the nature of an independent treatise expounding the 
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contents of the Sfttra (No. 709), and of the Anubhitsiya or a 
summary of the Sutra (No. 708). 

JAYATlRTHA 

Anandatirtha’s treatises are generally very short, but there are 
# large commentaries on them, principally by Jayatlrtha, the sixth in 
the succession list who died in 1190 Saka or 1208 a.d. JayatTrtha’s 
name before he was raised to the pontifical seat was Pliomlo 
Raghunatha, and he was a native of Mangalavedha near 
Pandharpul , . In the Collection there are Manuscripts of JayatTrtha’s 
commentary on the Brahmasutra Bhfisya entitled Tattvaprakasika 
(No. 079), and of two commentaries on this again, one 
entitled Abhinavacandrika (No. 009 ) by SatyanatliatTrtha (the 
twentieth in the succession list who died in Saka 1595), and the 
other called Tatparyanirnaya by Vyasayati the fifteenth, who 
died in Saka 1481 (No. 091). The first two, however, come 
down to the end of the second chapter, there being four in all, 
and the third is but a fragment. JayatTrtha’s commentary on 
the ^Vnuvyakhyana is called Nyayasudha, of which we have got 
about one-half (No. 695). 

No. 713 is a copy of the BhavprakHsa, a commentary by 
Ni'simha on the last of Anandatirtha’s works on the Brahmasutra, 
'the Anubhasya. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIC ORIGINALS 

The works in our Collection of Anandatirtha’s school on the 
third source of the Vedanta are three, viz., a commentary on the 
Bhagavadglta (No. 677), not by Anandatirtha, but by Vidyildhirilja, 
the immediate successor of Jayatlrtha, who died in 1254 Saka or 
1332 A.D.; the Bharata-tatparyanirnaya-pramilnasamgraha (No. 
712), and a small fragment of Anandatirtha’s Bhflgavata- 
tatparyanirnaya (No. 711). 

The BhUrata-tiltparyanirnaya-pramanasaiiigraha is a collection 
of texts from the epics and Puranas supporting some of the 
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statements of A nandatlrtha in his BMratatatparyanirnaya. The 
name of the author is not given. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS OF MADHVA . 

Of the independent works of Madhvacitrya, we have ten with 
the commentaries of Jayatlrtha, and in some cases a gloss on, 
these latter by Vyasatlrtha. One of the most important of these 
is the Visnutattvanirnaya, of Jayatirtha’s commentary on which' 
we have two copies (Nos. 719—721 ). 

Two more works of A nandatlrtha have been noticed [above] 
in connection with Dharmasastra, so that we have copies of 
twenty-three out of the thirty-seven works attributed to him in 
certain memorial verses [making up the Grantha-Malika-stotra] 
which are as follows:— 
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INDEPENDENT WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF MADHVA 

Wo have also Manuscripts of eight independent works written 
by the followers of Madhva; and Vismibhakticandrodaya (No.275) 
in the Gujarath section also belongs to this school. 

SYSTEMS OF RAMANUJA AND NIMBARKA 

DOCTRINES 

Another system of the Vedanta was founded by Ramanuja 
in tile South, and by Nimbarka who was a Southern Brahman, 
in the North. There is not much difference between the 
doctrines of these teachers. According to them there is an 
unity of substance as well as plurality. The individual souls 
and the inanimate world form one substance with God in 
so far as he animates them. He is the soul of our souls 
and the soul of the world, and these are his body ; and 
as the human soul with the human body forms one individual, 
so , does the supreme soul with his body, viz., the world 


4 [ R. Cr, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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and the dependent souls, form one substance. Thus we 
have unity. But plurality also is true in so far as the distinction 
between the three—the supreme soul, the dependent souls, and 
the world—is never obliterated. Practically, Ramanuja enjoins 
the worship of Nilrayana generally, but Nimbarka seems to have 
attached particular importance to the Kj’sna incarnation, and in 
this respect was a precursor of Vallabhacarya. 

WORKS OF THE NIMBARKA SYSTEM 
SISTAGlTA 

We have no work expounding Nimbarka’s system in the 
Collection, but there is a Manuscript of a tract, entitled the 
Sistaglta (No. 83), in which all great persons from Brahma, 
Siva, and Vyiisa down to BhaRojidlksita and Caitanya are 
represented as having held a meeting at Kasi and extolled the 
doctrines of Nimbarka, and recommended them to all 
mankind. According to one of the speakers, all inconsistent 
doctrines finally resolve themselves into those of Nimbarka as 
rain-water, wherever it may drop, finally reaches the ocean and 
is absorbed in it. 

There is a copy of another work belonging to the sect 
entitled Hari-guru-stavamala ( No. 84 ), which contains Stotras 
referring to Visnu in one or more of his forms and to the 
Gurus or leaders of the sects. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE NIMBARKA HIGH-PRIESTS 

In connection with one of the latter sort, a succession list of 
the High-priests is given which contains forty names up to 
Govindadeva, the author of the work. The first three of these 
are mythological persons. The thirtieth from Nimbarka is a 
person of the name of Kesava Kasmlrin who wrote a Bhil?ya 
on the Yedantasutra. It is published in the Eighth Volume of 
the Benares Journal, the Pandit. In the introduction Kesava 
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renders his obeisance to Nimbarka and speaks of Srinivasa, 
his immediate successor, as the author of the principal Bha$ya. 
He also mentions Sundarabhatta and others occurring in our 
succession list and his preceptor Mukunda. 

SYSTEM OF VALLABHACARYA 

Of the latest system of the Vedanta, that founded by 
VallabhacSrya, we have copies of live works (Nos. 270—274). 

NYlYA and vaisesika systems 

COMMENTARIES ON THE SUTRAS 

The founder of the Nyaya system was Gautama of whose 
Sutra, No. 748 is a copy. The Bhasya or authorised commentary on 
this is that by Vatsyayana, a Manuscript of which was purchased 
by me in 1879. In the present Collection, there is a fragment 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole, of a more modern 
commentary entitled Nyayarahasya (No. 743) by Ramabhadra, 
who represents himself as the son of Bhattacaryacuclamani. 
This person was in all probability the same as Janakinathabhatta- 
caryacudamani, the author of the Nyayasiddhantamaiijari, to be 
hereafter mentioned. 

The Sutra of Gautama and that of Kanada, the founder of a 
kindred system, the Vaise§ika, are however rarely studied in 
modern times. The literature of the two systems, the study of 
a portion of which at least, is considered indispensable to one 
who wishes to become a Naiyayika or Nyaya Pandita, was 
developed in Bengal during the last six or seven hundred years. 

LITERATURE CENTRING ITSELF ROUND THE 
TATTVACINTAMANI 

It centres principally round one book entitled Tattvacintamani 
by Gangesamahopadhyaya. Of the first and fourth part of this 
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we have Manuscripts in the present Collection (Nos. 731 and 732) 
and of a large portion of the third in addition to these two 
in last year’s. 

There is a commentary on this work entitled Cintilmaniprakasa 
by Rucidatta, who speaks of himself in one place as a pupil 
of Jayadeva, probably the same as the author of anothei 
commentary called Aloka, and in another, as having learnt the 
whole Sastra or system from a number of teachers. There is y 
copy of the first part of this work (No. 279), and another of the 
second part (No. 278), amongst our acquisitions of this year. 

This commentary, however, is very rarely read, and the one 
generally studied in modern times is that entitled Dldhiti by 
Raghunathabhattasiromani,of the second part or Anumanakhanda 
of which we have a copy (No. 740). We have also Manuscripts 
of the Anumanakhanda or inference portion of Mathuranatha’s 
commentary on Gaiigesa’s work (Nos. 757—759), and of the 
Pratyaksakhanda or first part and the Sabda or fourth of the 
same in last year’s Collection. 

The Dldhiti again has been commented on by this same 
Mathuranatha who represents himself as the son of Rama, by 
.Tagadisa, by Bhavananda, and by Gadadhara ; and the Aloka 
mentioned above, by the first, and the Sabda or fourth portion 
of it, by the last. All these are largely represented in this and 
last year’s Collections. 

NATURE OF THIS LITERATURE 

These commentaries instead of elucidating the system have 
in a sense mystified it. The great object and aim of the writers 
is accuracy of thought and speech. But to attain this, they 
have invented a very difficult and artificial terminology, and 
by its means, seek to define every thing they are concerned with, 
in their branch of learning, in a manner to obviate all possible 
objections, howsoever flimsy and ridiculous. Their definitions 
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have thus become unwieldy, and usually consist of an extremely 
long compound and are unintelligible to all except the initiated. 
Still the end they seek to attain is good, and their method 
is to a certain extent worthy of adoption, especially in its 
application to grammar or to the accurate determination of the 
s§nse of words and sentences (3abdakhanda). Whatever is 
useful in their mode of treatment can however be acquired by 
studying the little manuals on the Nyaya and Vaise?ika systems 
with some of their smaller commentaries, and these I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

MANUALS OF THE NYAYA AND VAISE§IKA 
SYSTEMS WITH COMMENTARIES 

(I) NYAYAS1DDHANTAMANJARI AND COMMENTARIES 
One of the large manuals is the Nyayasiddhantamaiijarl 
by Janakinatha-bhattacarya-cu^amapi, of which Nos. 745 and 
^746 are copies. There is another in my Collection of 1879. 
A valuable commentry on this is the Tarkaprakasa by Snkaptha 
or Sitikan^ha, a fragment of which we have in this Collection 
(No. 737), but a complete copy in that of 1879. The NaiySyika 
of modern times, whose study of the works of MathuranFtha, 
Jagadlsa, and Gadadhara is restricted to the parts on Anumana 
or Inference, and Sabda or Interpretation, derives his knowledge 
of the Pratyak?akhapda or the first part, from the Tarkaprakasa. 
•Another commentary on the work is by Srlkrspa-nyayavagisa- 
bhattacarya, of the Sabdakhapda of which No. 747 is a 
copy; and No. 742 is a small fragment of a third entitled 
Nyayaratnavall. 

(II) BHASAPARICCHEDA AND COMMENTARIES 

The Bha$apariccheda by Visvanathapancanana is another 
manual which is always studied along with the Siddhanta- 
muktavall, a commentary on it by the author himself. There 
are two copies of the first (Nos. 288 and 727 ), and one of the 
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second (No. 292), in our Collection. Another work of this nature 
is the Padarthamala of Jayaramapancftnana, of which we have 
a fragment (No. 753). 

THE SMALLER MANUALS 
(I) TARKASAMGRAHA AND COMMENTARIES 

Of the smaller manuals the Tarkasaiiigraha is the one generally 
studied. It has a great many commentaries of which we have 
two: the Tarkasamgrahadipiks (No. 738), attributed to the author 
of the manual himself, and the Tarkacandrikit by Vaidyanatha 
Gadgila ( No. 736 ). 

The Tarkamrta of Jagadlsa, the Saptapadftrthl of Sivaditya 
and the Tarkabhasa of Kesavamisra are similar works, but the 
last follows the system of Gautama. 

(II) TARKAMRTA AND COMMENTARIES 

On the first there is a commentary called Tarkamrtacasaka 
by Gangarama Jadi who was the son of Narayana, pupil of 
Nllakantha, and son of the daughter of Dinakara, the author of 
the Muktavallprakasa, a commentary on the work of Visvanatha 
noticed above. No. 277 is a commentary on this Ca.?aka, 
apparently by the author himself, without the original. 
Gangarama states that his work was looked over by his grand¬ 
father. Another commentary on the Tarkilmrta entitled the* 
Tarkamrtatarangipl is in my Collection for 1879. 

OH) SAPTAPADARTHI AND COMMENTARIES 

The Padarthacandrika by Segananta, of which we have two 
good copies (Nos. 286 and 287), is a commentary on the second, 
the Saptapadarthl, and there is a commentary on this again by 
Nfsimha of which we have a small fragment (No. 750). Another 
commentary in the Collection on Sivadi'tya’s manual is by a Jaina 
named Jinavardhanasuri (No. 291), and a third entitled 
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Mitabhagini by Madhava Sarasvati is among the Manuscripts 
collected by me in 1879. 

JINAVARDHANASORI’S DATE 

Jinavardhanasuri is represented in the colophon to have been 
the successor of Jinarajasuri, High-priest of the Kharataragaccha. 
Jinaraja died in 1461 Sam vat or 1405 A.D., and Jinavardhana 
occupied the seat vacated by him till 1475 Saiiivat, when he was 
deposed on account of his having transgressed one of the vows. 1 
Jinavardhana appears to have been a zealous student of the Nyiiya. 

Among the Palm-leaf Manuscripts in our Collections, No. 28 of 
1880-81 (which is a copy of ITdayana’s Tatparyaparisuddhi) 
is stated at the end to have belonged to Jinavardhanasuri 
the successor of Jinarajasuri, and the year there given is 1471 
Saiiivat 9 . Sivfiditya the author of the Saptapadarthi commented 
on by Jinavardhana, must thus have flourished before the 
fifteenth century. 

(IV) TARKABHASA AND COMMENTARIES 

• 

The third manual or Tarkabhasit has been commented on by 
Govardhanamisra, Madhavabhafta, and Cinnabhatta. Govardhana¬ 
misra was the son of Balabhadra and his wife VijayasrT, 
aijd had two elder brothers named Padmanabha and Visvanatha. 

He was the pupil of Kesavainisra, the author of the work on 
which he has commented. Of Govardhanamisra’s work we have 
two copies (Nos. 282 and 283), and one of that of Madhavabhatta 
(No. 284), and of that of Cinnabhatta (No. 285). 

CINNABHATTA’S DATE 

The last is called Tarkabha§aprakasikft Cinnabhatta was the 
son of Sahajasarvajna and the younger brother of Sarvajna and 
was patronized by Ilarihara, king of Yijayanagara. He thus 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 249. 

2 Prof. Kjelhom’s Report on Manuscripts for 1880-81, p, 19, 
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lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
Tarkabhitsa therefore commented on by him must have been 
considerably older. 


JYOTISA 

ITS THREE BRANCHES (SKANDHAS) 

The Hindu Jyotisa is divided into three branches entitled 
Siddhanta, Samhita, and Horasastra. The first is also called 
Ganita, and comprehends Mathematics and Astronomy proper ; 
the second embraces a variety of miscellaneous subjects,—science, 
astrology, alchemy, portents, omens, &c.—; and the third 
comprises Horoscopy or Jataka, and Tajika or Judicial Astrology 
and Divination. 

SIDDHANTAS OR GANITA 

Of works belonging to the first branch, we have a copy of the 
Suryasiddhanta (No. 360), and of the BrahmasiddMnta in si* 
chapters, described as forming the Sakalyasaiiihita (No. 345). 

BITASKARACARYA’S WORKS 

There is also a Manuscript of the first part of Bhaskaracarya’s 
Siddhantasiromani (No. 357), and of the Golfidhyaya or the fourth 
chapter, with the author’s annotations entitled Vasanabhasya (No. 
358). This last Manuscript was transcribed in Sam vat 1576 
or a.d. 1520. 


KARANAKUTOHALA 

We have three copies of this author’s Karanakutflhala, a work 
which expounds methods of various astronomical calculations, 
and among them that of determining the positions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets at any given time from their positions 
on a certain day in a certain year (Nos. 293—295). 

DATE OF THE WORK, SAKA 1105 

This year or epoch in the present work is, as is well known, 
1105 Saka or 1183 a.d., and BhSskaracSrya was born in 103» 
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Saka as ho himself tolls us in the Siddhantasiromani which ho 
wrote in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

The methods given in the Karanas differ from those given in the 
Siddhantas in this, that while the latter use as an epoch the 
beginning of a Kalpa or a fabulous period of an extremely long 
deration, and consequently involve tedious multiplications and 
divisions, the former take their start from a certain year of the 
Saka era as an epoch and are less cumbrous. The astronomical 
data are the same as those given in the Siddhantas. 

BRARMATULYA 

Our author’s Karana follows the data given in the Brahma- 
siddhanta and is hence called Brahmatulya or “like the 
Brahma.” There are three other copies of the Karana with the 
commentaries of Sodhala, Padmanabha, and Saiiikarakavi, the 
pupil of Harsaratna (Nos. 20(1—208). Our Manuscript of the 
first was transcribed in 1510 Saihvat or 1463 A.D., i.e., 280 years 
after the work had been composed by Blulskaracarya. 

# SAMKARAKAVI’S DATE, SAKA 1541 

The last commentator exemplifies the author’s rules by making 
actual calculations for the Saka year 1541 or 1610 A.D., which 
therefore is the date of his work. Saiiikarakavi mentions Srlpati, 
Blahmarka, and Kesava to be noticed below (No. 344). 

BRAHMATULYATJPPANA 

This is an anonymous work containing calculations according to 
Bhaskara’s rules for the Saka year 1523. No. 303 is entitled 
Khetakasiddhi or methods of astronomical calculations, and its 
epoch year is 1500 Saka or 1578 a.b. The author’s name is 
Dinakara who also wrote a small tract called Candrarki, of which 
No. 308 is a copy. 

PAMODARA’S BHATATULYA, SAKA 1339 
No. 346 is a Manuscript of a Karana by Damodara, the pupil 
of Padmanabha, based on the astronomical data given by 

5 [R, 0, Bkandarkar’s Works, Vol, II] 
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Aryabhata, and hence it is called Bhatatulya. Damodara’s epoch 
is 1330 £aka corresponding to 1417 A.D., and the Manuscript is 
dated 1350 Sariivat or 1503 a.d. 

SRlNATHA’S OR ATI ACINTAMA NI, SARA 1512 

No. 304 is the Grahacintamani by Srlnatha son of Rama and 
younger brother of Raghunfitlia ; and the year used as an epoch 
is 1512 Saka. This Rama was probably the same as the author 
of the Muh urtacintamani. 

BRAHMADEVA’S KARANA, SARA 1014 
There is also a copy of another Karana entitled Karanaprakasa 
(No. 290) by Brahmadeva, son of Gandrabhatta. But its first 
leaf is lost and that of another Manuscript substituted in its place; 
hence its epoch cannot be easily made out. Amongst a number 
of Manuscripts, however, since collected in the Maratha country, 
I found the first two or three leaves of a copy of this Karana, 
and these have been added to No. 200. From the first two 
verses, I gather that Brahmadeva follows the astronomical data 
given by Aryabhata, and the Saka year used by him as an 'epoch 
is 1014. This, therefore, is the oldest of the Karanas in the 
present Collection. 

GANESA’S GRAHALAGIIAVA WITH VJBVANATHA’S COMMENTARY * 
There is in the Collection a copy of the Grahalaghava (No. 306) 
with the illustrative commentary of Visvanatha. This js the 
work that is ordinarily used by the Hindu astronomers and 
astrologers of the day. The author’s name is Ganesa, who was 
the son of Kesava, himself the author of a Jfitakapaddhati to be 
mentioned below and other works. 

GANESA’S NATIVE PLACE 

They belonged to the Kausika Gotra and lived at NandigrHma 
which name is Nandgaon in the Vernacular. This is placed by 
Colebrooke near Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, that is, he 
identifies this Nandgaon with a town of that name in the Nasik 
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District on the G. I. P. Railway line. But in the Manuscript 
before me I find a statement of Ganesa himself, that his 
Nandigrama was situated in Aparanta which is the Sanskrit 
name for Northern Konkan, and the commentator mentions in 
the introduction, that it was situated near the sea-coast. Ganesa’s 
Nandigrama, therefore, is the Nandgaon which is about four 
miles to the north of Janjira and forty miles to the south of 
Bombay, and is now in the territory of the Habasi Chief. 

The epoch year in Ganesa’s Grahalaghava is 1442 Saka 
corresponding to 1520 A.D., and the year for which the illustrative 
calculations are made by Visvanatha is 1534 Saka, or 1G12 A.D. 

PATASARANl, SAKA 1444 

There is another work of Ganesa entitled Patasarani with 
Visvanatha’s commentary (No. 335). The Saka year occurring 
jn the former is 1444, and Visvanatha’s explanatory calculations 
are for the year 1553 Saka. 

SAMHITA BRANCH 

TODARAMALLA’S J YOTIIIS U KH A-S AM HIT A 

Of the second branch of the Jyotisa I have to announce the 
acquisition of the Samhitaskandha (No. 317) of Tod arama] la’s 
Jyotilisukha. This is one of the volumes of what might be 
called an encyclopaedia of Indian science and lore, entitled 
Todarananda, caused to be compiled by Todaramalla who is 
represented to have been a Raja and who was the financial 
minister of the Emperor Akbar. 

HORASASTRA OR THIRD BRANCH OF THE JYOTISA 

Of the third branch we have got a large lot, and first I shall 
speak of the Jatakas or works teaching the casting of nativities. 
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JATAKAS OF VARAHAMIHIRA AND OTHERS 

The first that deserves mention is Varahamihira’s Brhajjataka 
with two commentaries, one by Mahldasa and the other by 
Mahldhara (Nos. 341—343). There is a copy of Utpala’s 
commentary on it in the last year’s Collection. Then we have in 
the present Collection a Manuscript of Utpala’s commentary oh 
Satpancasika by P{*thuyasas, the son of Varahamihira (No. 355). 
No. 311 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati by Sripati who nourished 
before Kesava of Nandigrama—the father of Ganesa—and No. 312, 
of a commentary on it by Madhava. 

JATAKAPADDHATI BY KESAVA, FATHER OF GANESA 

No. 314 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati composed by Kesava 
of Nandigrama with a commentary written by himself. In this 
he refers to or quotes the following works and authors with 
others whose dates are well known 


Kalyartavarman 

Kesavamisra 

Jlvasarman 

Damodara 

Mkfilukapaddhati 

Yavana 


Ramakrsnapaddhati 

Vallayupaddhati 

Sripati 

Sridharapaddhati 
Sridharacarya 
Sara vail 


Horamakaranda? 


The Sripati mentioned by Kesava is the same as thd 
author of No. 311, since a quotation from Sripati in Kesava’s 
work is found in that Manuscript. There is a copy of 
the Horamakaranda in last year’s Collection. The author’s 
name is Gunakara, who was the son of another Sripati. 
Another commentary on Kesava’s Paddhati by Visvanatha, 
the son of Divakara, we have in last year’s Collection. The 
illustrative calculations in it are made for the year 1508 
Saka or 158G a.d. Visvanatha therefore wrote this commentary 
twenty-six years before that on Ganesa’s Grahalaghava. 
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There are Manuscripts of several other Jatakas, among which 
may be mentioned the Yavanajataka (No. 349), which is probably 
the one roferred to by Kesava of Nandigrama. The date of the 
Manuscript is 1621 Sam vat or 1565 a.d. Wo have, however, 
not got a complete copy of this Jataka, and the section on the 
subject of Kesava’s quotation is wanting. 

JYOTlRATNAMALA 

No. 316 is Srfpati’s Jyotlratnamala with a commentary by 
Mahadova, the son of Luniga. Whether this Srlpati is identical 
with the author of the Jatakapaddhati it is difficult to determine. 
The author of the JyotiratnamMfi was the son of Nagadeva and 
grandson of Kesava, who of course was a different person from 
the father of Ganesa. This Kesava belonged to the Kasyapa 
Gotra, while Kesava of Nandigrama was a Kausika. 

In a Manuscript of the Jyotlratnamala with the commentary 
t of Mahadeva existing in a private Library at Nasik, occur a few 
verses at the end, in one of which the date of the composition of 
the commentary is given as 1185 Saka or 1263 a.d. Srlpati, 
therefore, must have lived previous to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

No. 348 is a copy of a commentary on Kesava’s Muhurtatattva 
by his son Ganesa. 

MUHORTACINTAMANI BY RAMA 

We have also a copy of the Muhurtacintamani by Rama who 
gives his genealogy thus:—In Dharmapura on the banks of the 
Narmada there lived a learned man of the name of Cintamapi 
who knew a great many Sastras including Jyoti^a. He had a 
son named Ananta who was an astrologer and wrote a Jataka¬ 
paddhati and a commentary on the Kamadhenu.—Nos. 300 and 
301 are copies of a Kamadhenu, very probably the same as this. 
—Ananta had two sons Nilakantha and Rama, the latter of 
whom was the author of the work before us. He wrote it at 
Beil&res in 1522 Saka or 1600 A.D. 
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TAJIKA 

SAMARASIMHA’S TAJIKASARA 

We have several Manuscripts of works on what is called Tajika 
or General Astrology, of which I shall notice a few. Nos. 320— 
322 are copies of different parts of the Tajikasftra by Samara- 
siiiiha. The author traces his descent to Candasimha, of the 
Pragvata family, who was a minister of the Calukya kings 
of Gujarath. He was probably the same person as Candapa, who, 
as stated by Somesvara in the Klrtikaumudl (III, 1—4), also 
belonged to the Prilgvata family, and was a Mantrin or counsellor 
and an ancestor of Vastupala. From Candasimha sprang 
Sobhanadeva who had a son of the name of Samanta. SSmanta’s 
son was KumSrasiiiiha who was the father of our author. No. 
322, which is a copy of the third section of the work, wa3 
transcribed in 1491 Saihvat corresponding to 1435 A.D. 

TEJAHSIMIIA’S DAIVAJSALAMKRTI 

No. 327 is Daivajiialamkrti by Tejahsirhka. The pedigree of 
the author is given in the colophon, but the reading is 1 very 
corrupt and what appears likely is this. Tejahsimha like 
Samarasimha belonged to the Pragvata family, but he is much 
older than the latter. ftarangadeva of the Calukya dynasty 
of Gujarath, who reigned from 1277 to 1297 A.D., had a Mantrin 
or counsellor whose name appears to have been Vikrama. Of 
him was born another Mantrin of the name of Vijayasimha, and* 
his brother was Tejahsiiiiha, the author of the work before us. 

SORYA’S TAJIKALAMEARA 

We have also a copy of the Tajikfilamkara by Surya (No. 326) 
who lived at Partha/ura on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
His father’s naincdwas JnSnaraja who was himself an astronomer 
of great repute, being the author of a work called the Siddhanta- 
sundara. 1 Surya gives a list of his own works at the end of the 


1 See Colebrooke’s Essays. 
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Tajikalamkara. The passage is corrupt; but on comparing it 
with another copy of it given by Professor Weber in the Berlin 
Catalogue, I find he wrote the following works:—Glosses on 
(1) the Lllavatl and (2) the Bijaganita, (3) computations 
according to Srlpati’s Paddhati, (4) a new Bijaganita, (5) Tfijika, 
tfee present work, (6) another Tajika, (7) a Kavyaytaka, and 
(8) Bodhasudhiikara, a Yedantic work. The dates 1460 and 1463 
tiaka are given by Colebrooke as occurring in two of his works. 


TAJIKAKAUSTUBHA BY BALAKRSNA 

No. 318 is a Manuscript of the Tajikakaustubha by Bfilakrsna 
who lived at Jambusara. His father was Yadava whose great¬ 
grandfather Ramajit (Ramji) was, according to Brilakj’sna, a 
very learned man and lived at a place situated on the northern 
bank of the Tapi. Ramajit had a son of the name of Narayana 
and his son was Ramakrsna who was the father of Yiidava. 
Bitlakr§na’s other works are:—Stotras of Narayana, Haihkara, 
Siva (Durga), Ganapati and Triveni; Yoginyastadasfikrama, 
of wlmch we have a copy, and Saiiikrantinirnaya. 

MANITTHA TAJIKA 

Another Manuscript that deserves notice is called Manittha- 
tajika (No. 324), and the work is ascribed to Manitthficarya. 
Manittha is mentioned by Yarahamihira in his Jataka and 
Identified .by Professor Weber with Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata. Yarahamihira’s commentator Utpala quotes 
passages from the work attributed to Manittha, which however 
I have not been able to find in the present Manuscript. A man 
of the name of Manittha could not have composed this treatise, 
since in one place the author says he is “ going to give what is 
stated by Manittha and others ” with reference to a certain 
subject. The work is a modern compilation, since the name 
“ Tajika ” itself for astrology was adopted by Hindu writers in 
about the thirteenth century, while Yarahamihira who mentions 
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Manittha flourished in the early part of the sixth. The author’s 
object was to state the views of foreign writers whom he speaks 
of as “ Yavanas ” or “ ancient Yavanas,” and he uses Manittha’s 
name only because he was acquainted with the tradition which 
represented him to be a distinguished foreign writer on astrology. 


PARASlPRAKASA BY VEDANGARAYA, WRITTEN DURING THE REIGN 
OP SHAH JEUAN 

I may also here mention a Manuscript of a work entitled 
Pfirasiprakasa (No. 880) by an author named Vedfmgaraya. 
In this work are given methods for converting Hindu into 
Mahomedan dates and vice versa, and the Arabic and Persian 
names of the days of the week, the months, the planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, Ac. Several Arabic 
technical terms of astronomy, and others that are ordinarily used 
in astrological treatises are explained, and the influences of the 
planets in different positions are mentioned. The book is 
intended for the use of astrologers and was written fpr the 
purpose “ of pleasing the Emperor Shah Jehan and gaining his 
favour.” Shah Jehan was oil the throne of Delhi from 1627 to 
1657 A. D., and the date of the composition of this treatise 
is 15G5 Saka and 1058 a. h., corresponding to 1648 A. ». 

This Vedfmgaraya was the same person as the father of 
Nandikesvara, the author of a work entitled Ganakamandana 
which is a sort of introduction to the study of astronomy. 
In that work, a copy of which exists in my Collection for 
1881-82, Nandikesvara states that his father’s name was 
Malajit (Mfilji), that he was conversant with the Vedas and 
Vedahgas, and got from the Emperor of Delhi (Dhillhlsvara) the 
title of Vedangaraya. Malajit or VedSngaraya was the son of 
Tigalabhatta who was the son of Ratnabhatta. RatnabhaRa lived 
at Sristhala in Gujarath. 
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WORKS ON DIVINATION 
BLIOJA’S VIDVAJJANAVALLABHA 

Copies of a few works on Divination are also to be found in 
this year’s Collection. One of them is entitled Vidvajjanavallabha 
(No. 337) and is ascribed to king Bhoja who is represented to 
have been a powerful sovereign. 

NARAPATIJAYACARYA by narapati 
The last Manuscript in this class that I shall notice is the 
Narapatijayacarya (No. 331), a treatise on omens by Narapati. 
The author wrote this book at Anahilapattana in the reign of 
Ajayapala, who occupied the Calukya throne from 1174 to 
1177 a.d. 1 He finished the work on Tuesday, the first of the 
light half of Caitra in the year 1232 of Vikrama corresponding 
to 1176 a.d. Narapati’s father was Amradeva who lived at 
DhUra, the capital of Malwa, which country was, according to 
our author, the “ abode of learning.” There is another copy of 
the Narapatijayacarya in the last year’s Collection. 

MEDICINE 

CARAKA, SUSRUTA, VAGBHATA 
In the class of works on Hindu Medicine wo have fragments 
of the Caraka and Susruta Samhitas and a copy of Vagbhata’s 
important work, the Astahgayogahrdaya, which however is 
incomplete. The last Manuscript was caused to be transcribed 
in the Saiiivat year 1486 or 1430 A.D., at Bhrguk$etra or 
Bharoch by Arddhasera (Ardesar) who was a learned AdhySru 
or priest of the Parasika race for his son to study. This shows 
that about four hundred and fifty years ago Parsi priests valued 
and cultivated the study of Sanskrit lore. 

There are several other smaller treatises, and among them may 
be mentioned two copies of Bopadeva’s Satasloki and another 

1 Ind. Ant., Yol. VI, P- 213. 

6 pt. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Yol II.] 
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of his commentary on the work, which however wants a few 
leaves (Nos. 378—380). Bopadeva, as is well known, was the son 
of Kesava and pnpil of Dhancsa. He was patronized by 
Ilemadri, the minister of Mahildeva, the Yadava king of Devagiri. 
This fact is however mentioned not in his medical treatises 
but in the Harilila, a summary of the BluTgavata. At the end of 
the Sataslokl, it is stated that both Bopadeva’s father and teacher 
lived at a place called Sartha situated on the banks of the Yaradfi. 
Bopadeva therefore was a native of Berar. 

TANTRIKA LITERATURE 

Of the Tilntrika literature we have Manuscrii)ts of two Tantras, 
the Sivarahasya and the Gautamiyamahatantra (Nos. 400, 401, 
and 385). The rest are digests or extracts from some of the 
larger Tantras, one of the former being the Tantrasara by 
Krsnanandabhattacarya (No. 388). 

ART 

There are copies of four works on technical subjects. ^ Two 
of these are on architecture, one entitled Rajavallabhamandana 
(No. 404), and the other Vastumandana (No. 405). 

ARCHITECTURE 

HAND ANA’S WORKS 

In the colophon of the first it is stated that Mandana, a 
Sutradhara or architect, who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, 
king of Medapata, composed the work, and by his devotion to 
Ganapati and to his teacher, and the propitiation of the 
Goddess of Learning, he expounded the “ art of building as 
taught by the Munis.” Medapata is Mevad, and a king of 
the name of kumbho’ ruled over the country according to Tod 
from 1419 to 1469 A.D. He had a taste for the arts, and 
constructed many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, he had in his service, persons who had read 
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the literature of architecture, and could compose such treatises 
as the one under notice. 

Vastumandana also is ascribed to Mandana, and it is stated 
that he wrote this work at the request of his son Devasiihha. He 
is here spoken of as the son of K$ctra. 

kundamartanda with commentary 

The third work entitled Kundamartanda treats of the con¬ 
struction of altars according to the Sulva Sutras composed by the 
R$is of old. The author is Govinda who was the son of Gadadhara 
and lived at Junnar. The Manuscript contains a commentary by 
Ananta, the son of Siddhesvara. The original was composed in 
1013 Saka or 1091 A.D., and the commentary in 1014 Saka or 
1092 a.d. 

SAMGITA 

COMMENTARY ON THE SAMGlTARATNAKARA 

Th£ last of the four is a commentary on the Samgltaratnakara 
(No. 400). The Manuscript is in a bad condition, the edges 
of all tho leaves being torn off and the writing on a good many, 
having faded away. The Commentary is attributed to a king 
of the name of Singa, who is spoken of as the supreme sovereign 
of the Andhra circle. Who this Singa was it is difficult to say ; 
hut it is not unlikely that he was tho Yadava prince Singhana 
who reigned at Devagiri. For, the country ruled over by the 
Deccan Calukyas is sometimes called Telahgana by Northern 
writers such as Merutunga and Rajavallabha, who in their life 
of Bhoja speak of Tailapa as king of Telahgana. Telahgana is 
the same as the Andhra circle and the Yadavas succeeded the 
Calukyas as rulers of the country. 

In Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue there is a notice of a 
Manuscript of tho Samgltaratnakara by Sarngadeva, in the 
introduction to which Sihghapadeva, who appears to have been 
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the author’s patron, is mentioned. A commentary on his work, 
therefore, written either by himself or some other court 
dependent may have been dedicated to the king. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEKHAPANCASIKA 

Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” there are three Manur 
scripts, one of which possesses a good deal of historical 
importance. It is entitled Lekhapahcasika, or fifty letters or 
deeds (No. 410). The author’s name is not given at the end 
and the first leaf is missing. The work contains forms of 
letters, deeds, patents, bonds, &c., and is divided into two parts. 
The names being variable are in most cases represented by the 
word amuka, i.e., “ a certain one ” or Mama namatah i.e., 
“ by a certain name.” The date, however, used in the forms 
which constitute the second part, is Monday the 15th of the light , 
half of Vaisakha, Saiiivat 1288, except in one case where it is the 
3rd of that half. This date is meant of course to serve as an 

c 

example ; but the author’s having used that in particular may 
safely be regarded as showing that he wrote his work in Saiiivat 
1288, i.e., in 1232 a.d. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE, SAMVAT 1288- 

The Manuscript itself was transcribed in 153G Samvat or 1480 
A.D. In a few cases, the names of real persons also are 
used as examples, wherefore the deeds in which they occur 
must be considered to be such as it was possible should 
have been executed. 

SAMPLE OF A TAMRASASANA OR COPPER PLATE GRANT BY 
LAVANAPRASADA 

One such deed is a Tamrasasana or a royal deed of grant to be 
inscribed on copper. In this, the grantor that is introduced is 
Lavanyaprasada, son of Analadeva of the Calukya family, 
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and what is represented to have been granted by him 
is a village, not named, for the worship of Somanatha. 
Lavanyaprasada was a Ranaka, i.e., a Ran a and a Mandaladhipati 
or a dependent chief. The grant is represented to have been 
executed in the reign of Bhimadeva while Bhabhuya was his 
‘minister. Bhlmadeva’s name is preceded by those of all the 
Calukya princes who reigned at Anahilapattana, and they are 
as follows:— 


1. Mularaja 

2. Camundadeva 
d. Vallabhadeva 

4. Durlabhadeva 

5. Bhlma or Brhadbhima 


6. Karnadeva 

7. Jayasimha 

8. Kuimlrapfila 

9. Ajayapala 
10. Muladeva 


11. Bhimadeva 


This agrees with the genealogy given by other writers. 

* Bhimadeva was the reigning sovereign in Samvat 1288 according 
to them also, and we see that Lavanyaprasada, whose grandson 
Vissfladeva finally took possession of the throne at Anahilapattana, 
had at that time acquired sufficient influence to be considered 
worthy of being introduced as the grantor of a village. He 
appears to have been the de facto sovereign of Gujarath at the 
'time. 

SAMPLE OF A TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN SINGHANADEVA AND 
LAVANAPRASlDA 

Another such deed in the work before us, is a treaty of alliance 
between Simhanadeva, who is styled Maliarajadhiraja or king of 
kings, i. e., paramount sovereign, and Lavanyaprasada who is 
called a Mahamandalesvara. The place where the treaty is 
concluded is the “ victorious camp ”, and the provisions are that 
“ each of these two princes should confine himself to his own 
country as before ; neither of them should invade the territories 
of the other; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they 
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should both undertake a joint expedition against him ; if only 
the general of an enemy did so, troops should be sent to 
encounter him ; and if a prince from the country of either tied 
into that of the other taking away a certain valuable thing, he 
should not be allowed quarter and the thing removed by him 
should be restored.” 

Sihghana who is also called Simhana was the most powerful 
of the Yadava princes of Devagiri and reigned from 1131 
to 1169 Saka or 1209 to 1247 A.D. He invaded Gujarath 
twice at least, once in the time of Lavanyaprasada, and on 
another occasion when his grandson Yisaladeva was on 
the throne. Of the first invasion Somesvara gives a graphic 
account in his Klrtikaumudi. All Gujarath was terrified when 
the intelligence of Singhana’s march against the country was 
received, and Lavapyaprasada, and his son Viradhavala proceeded 
at once to meet him. But being attacked from behind by four 
princes of Marvad and abandoned by the chiefs of Godraha and 
Lata, the father and son retreated. The army of Singhapa, 
however, did not advance. But Somesvara does not give us any 
reason further than what is involved in the observation, 
which is simply rhetorical and not historical, that “ deer do 
not follow the path of a lion even when he has abandoned, 
it.” The reason, however, is supplied by the document 
before us. 

Though the object of our author was to give the form 
of a treaty of alliance, he could not have thought of using 
the names of Singhana and Lavanyaprasada unless sSuch 
a treaty had been actually concluded between them, 
and it should be remembered that Singhapa’s invasion of 
Gujarath must have taken place but a short time before the 
composition of the treatise. Instead of giving a blank form, 
therefore, the author must be supposed to have here placed 
before us what might be considered a specimen of a treaty. 
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Sihghana, therefore, did not advance when LavanaprasSda and 
his son retreated, because the two latter had submitted to him 
and concluded a treaty of alliance. 

YAVANAPARIPATYA RAJARlTI 
No. 409 is a work composed by one Dakipatiraya for a prince 
named Madhavasimha, who is styled Sarvabhauma or “ para¬ 
mount sovereign.” It contains forms of letters and orders from 
a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit according to the 
manner prevalent among Mahomedans, and also* Sanskrit 
equivalents of Mahomedan political terms. From the colophon, 
Madhavasimha the Sarvabhauma appears to have been Savai 
Madhavarao or Madhavarao II of the Peshwa Dynasty of Poona. 

THE JAINA LITERATURE 

SUTRAS AND THEIR COMMENTARIES 
Of the literature of the Jainas we have sixty-ono Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit and the old Prakrit and eight in the vernacular. There 
are sixteen of the Satras and their commentaries, among which 
ma^ be mentioned a new commentary on theKalpasutra entitled 
Kalpamanjarl by-Sahajakirti (No. 421). This was composed in 
1685 Sam vat while Jinanlja was the head of the Kharataragaccha. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES ON RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

We have also copies of independent treatises on religion and 
philosophy, among which may be mentioned the Anekasastrasa- 
rasamuocaya (No. 413), which looks like a collection of several 
small works by different authors; the Vivekavilasa (No. 455 ) 
by Jinadattasuri, in which the author gives the principles of 
several branches of learning, and which also contains moral as 
well as religious precepts; the Saddarsanasamuccaya (No. 460), 
giving a brief account of the Brahmanic as well as Jaina and 
Bauddha systems of philosophy ; and the Samayasftraprabhrta 
(No. 462), a work belonging to the Digambara sect, by Kunda- 
kundMrya, who was a celebrated teacher of that sect, 
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SOMAPRABH ACARYA’S SCKTAMUKTAVALI 

The Suktamuktavali of SomaprabMeilrya (No. 469 ), may also 
be mentioned in this connection. 

Somaprabhacflrya represents himself to be the pupil of 
Vijayasimha who occupied the seat of High-priest after Ajitadeva. 
All these names occur in the succession list of the pontiffs of« 
the TapSgaccha, and Somaprablmcarya seems to have lived in 
the latter part of the twelfth century. 1 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS 

IIARSAKIETI’S DHATUPATHA WITH A COMMENTARY 

We have copies of the Deslnamamalfi of Ilemacandra 
(No. 438), of the Siddhasabdarnava of Sahajakirti (No. 46G ), 
mentioned above, of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar (No. 458), 
of the Habdabhu?ana, a metrical treatise on grammar by Dana- 
vijaya (No. 457), of a Dhatupatha or list of roots according to 
the Sarasvata system together with a commentary by Har^aklrti 
(Nos. 439 and 440), all of which belong to the branches of 

i 

Lexicography and Grammar. In the Vrtti or commentary on his 
Dhatupatha, Harsaklrti gives the senses as well as the verbal and 
other forms of the several roots, quoting the Sarasvata Sutras, and 
sometimes mentions idiomatic modes of expression. The work, 
thus resembles, to some extent, Madhava’s Dhatuvrtti. Harsaklrti 
was the High-priest of the Nagapuriya branch of the Tapagaccha 
and was the pupil of Candrakirti. He mentions the following 
eminent persons belonging to his sect who were honoured) by 
kings and emperors:— 

(1) Jayasekhara, who was adored by Hammlra. 

(2) Vajrasena, to whom at the suggestion of Slha^a, the 
emperor Allavadi gave a valuable garment and PharmSna 
(firman) in the town of Rtlna. 


I Ind, Ant., Vol XI, p. 254. 
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(3) Ratnasekhara, to whom Perojasahi gave valuable 
garments. 

(4) Hamsakirti, a Pathaka or reader, whose greatness was 

• manifested before Sahi Sikandara. 

(5) Anandaraya, who obtained the title of Raya from 
* Hum;lum. 

(6) Candraklrti, highly honoured by Sahi Sfiloma. 

(7) Padmasundaragani, who defeated a great Pandita in 
argument at the court of Akbar and was rewarded by 
the emperor with a garment, a village, an easy chair 
(sukhasana), and other things. 

(8) Paccha, a Pathaka, honoured by Mftladeva, king of the 
Hindus at Yodhapura (Jodhpur). 

Of these Hammlra was the celebrated Chohan prince who ruled 
over Mevad from 1301 to 1365 A.d., and successfully resisted 
•the encroachments of the Mahommedans. AUiivadi must bo 
Allauddin Khilji who occupied the throne of Delhi from 1295 to 
1316*a.d. Perojasahi must be Pheroz Shah Taghlak who 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 A.D., and Sahi Sikandara, Sikandar 
Shah Lodi (1488—1518 A.D.). Humayun’s first reign extended 
from 1530 to 1540 A.D.; Salem Shah (1545—1553 A.D.) was one 
Of the Delhi Emperors who ruled during the period of his 
humiliation; and Akbar, the celebrated Mogul prince, reigned 
•from 1556 to 1605 a.d. Maladeva was a prince of the Rathor 
family who reigned at Jodhpur from 1532 to 1583 a.d. 
Candraklrti who was honoured by Salem Shah was our author’s 
teacher. 

PLAYS 

KARPORAMAftJARI 

No. 418 is a copy of the first act of the KarpUramanjarl, a 
dramatic play in the Prakrit in four acts, and No. 419 of the 
second act. In the colophon of both Manuscripts, the play is 


7 [R. 0. Bhandarkar’a Works, Yd. II] 
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ascribed to a Vacanacitrya, pupil of JinasSgara, who is styled the 
“ sun in the sky of Kharatana.” Jinasagara was the first High- 
priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was 
established in Sam vat 1686 or 1630 A.D. 1 The Karpuramaiijarl, 
however, of which we have two acts here, is the same as that 
written by Rajasekhara, the preceptor of Mahendrapflla, who 
flourished about the tenth century, and even his name is, 
mentioned in the introduction. 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND LEGENDARY 
WORKS 

Among, works of a historical, biographical, and legendary 
nature we have Merutunga’s Bhojaprabandha (No. 450), 
Rajavallabha’s Bhojacaritra ( No. 4 It)), Sumatigani’s Lives of 
certain Jaina High-priests originally forming part of his Yrtti or 
exposition of Jjnadatta’s Ganadharasardhasataka (No. 426), a 
Gurvavab or succession list of teachers (No. 427), a Parsvaniitha-' 
caritra (No. Ill), Pfmdavacaritra (No. 443), Ramacaritra 
(No. 452), &e. 

MERPTUNOA’S BHOJAPRABANDHA : BHOJA’S DATE 

In the Bhojaprabandha, Merutunga states that in Sam vat 1078 
when Bhoja ruled over the A hi lava circle, Bhlma, the paramount 
sovereign of the Cillukya race, governed Gujaratli. This cannot 
be the date of P)hoja’s accession. According both to Merutunga' 
and Rajavallabha, Munja, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, 
crossed the Godavari against the counsel of his aged minister 
Rudraditya and invaded the dominions of Tailapa, the founder 
of the Later Calukya dynasty of the Deccan. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by his captor, 
but when secret intrigues for his release were discovered, Tailapa 
subjected him to indignities and put him to death. This last 
fact is mentioned in Tailapa’s Inscriptions also. Now Tailapa, 


1 Ind. Ant., Yo]. XI, p. 250. 
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we know, died in 920 Saka or alter 919 years of the era had 
elapsed. This corresponds to 998 a.d., wherefore Munja must 
have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his Subhasitaratnasaiiidolia, 
as was first pointed out by Colebrooke, that he wrote or compiled 
Ihe work in Sariivat 1050 or 994 a.d., while Munja was reigning 
at Dhara. Munja therefore must have been put to death by 
Tailapa between 994 and 998 a.d., or about the year 990. Bhoja 
was crowned king after him, and since he is said to have reigned* 
for fifty-five years, he must have died about 1051 A.D. 

SUMATIGANTS LIVES OP THE YUGAPRADIIANAS OR J UNA PONTIFFS 

Sumatigani was a pupil of Jinapatisuri, the forty-sixth head of 
the Kharatavagaccha, who died in 1277 Saiiivat or 122L a.d. 
His work 1 contains an account of the lives of Vardhamana* 
Jinesvara, Jinacandra, Abhayadeva, Jinavallabha, and Jiuadatta, 

* 

who were the High-priests of the sect successively. 

(A) LIFE OP VARDHAMANA 

In the account of Vardhamana that sage is represented to have 
gone to the court of Durlabha, the Calukya king of Anahila- 
jiattana, who reigned from 1010 to 1022 a.d., and held a debate 
with the Caityavasins or those Jaina teachers who advocat(‘d tlie 
propriety of a residence in temples. His opponent was Sfirficilrya, 
with whom however he did not hold a controversy in person, but 
directed his pupil Jinesvara to do so. Vardhamana was victorious 
and was highly honoured by the king, whereupon the 
Caityavasins left the town. Jinesvara had .the title Kharatara 
(“ very keen”) given to him on the occasion of the debate, and 
when he succeeded his master Vardhamana, it became the name 
of the Gaccha or sect which he led. 


1 This Manuscript was read and a short abstract of it prepared for me by 
Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar, M.A. The above is based on that abstract. 
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(B) LIFE OF JINESVARA 

Jinesvara is represented to have gone on some occasion to' 
Asapalll and Pindiyanaka on visitation. At the former place 
he composed in Saiiivat 1002 or 1036 A.D. a katha (“ story ”) 
entitled Lllavatl. When he was at pindiyanaka, he asked of the 
Caityavasins of the place for the loan of some book, which on 
account of their disagreeable relations with him, they refused,. 
He then wrote the Kathanakakosa in the four rainy months, 
composing during the last two watches of the night ,as much as 
was necessary to read to his audience the next morning. 

(C) LIFE OF J1NACANDRA 

Jinacandra succeeded Jinesvara. He composed the 
Samvegarangasalii containing 18,000 slokas in Chatravalllpurl in 
Sam vat 1125. In Javalipura he explained the Gatha beginning 
with “ Civandanamavasyaya, ” and the doctrines taught by him 
were noted dowi\ by a pupil and embodied in a tract entitled' 
Dinacarya containing 300 slokas. 

(D) LIFE OF ABHAYADEVA 

Jinacandra’s successor was /Vbhayadevasuri, the author of Vjdtis 
or comments on nine of the Angas of the Jainas. A long story 
is related as to how he was led to compose these commentaries. 
He had been afflicted with an incurable disease that rendered 
him unfit for any work of the kind ; but a certain deity appeared 
to him in a dream and directed him to go to Stambhanakapura 
(Cambay?) where there was an image of Parsvanatha. 
He went there, bowed down before the image, and composed 
while standing the jN T amaskaradvatrimsika or “ thirty-two bows,” 
beginning with “Jayatihuyana.” The last two of these stanzas 
he was obliged to omit at the request of the deities, so that the 
Stotra or hymn now contains thirty only. 

(E) LIFE OF JINAVALLABHA 

The next head of the Gaecha was Jinavallabha. He had the 
eight grammars of Panini and others by heart and was conversant 
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with the Mahakavyas or great poems, Meghaduta and others, as 
well as all the other kiivyas or poems, with the works on poetics 
of Rudrafa, Udbhata, Dandin, Vamana, BMmaha, and others, the 
eighty-four dramatic plays, the whole of the Jyotihsftstra, all 
metrical works such as those of Jayadeva and others, the 
Anekantajayapataka of Abhayadeva and other works that 
expounded the doctrines of Jinendra (i.e. Jainism), and with 
works of other systems of philosophy such as the Nyaya treatises 
Tarkakandall and Kiranavall, and Samkaranandana and Kamala- 
sila. He was regarded as a man of learning at Citrakuta 
(Chittor), and many people, even such as belonged to other 
systems of religion, resorted to him and got thoir doubts cleared. 
Jinavallabha caused temples of Mahavlra and Parsvanfttha to be 
constructed at Citrakuta, and of Neminatha at Nagapura and 
Naravarapuri. 

On one occasion two Panditas from a foreign country 
*went to the court of Naravarman, the grandson of Bhoja 
at Dhara, and proposed some pofetic riddle, which the Panjitas 
of Naravarman were not able to solve. At the suggestion of a 
courtier the riddle was sent by the king to Jinavallabha, who 
solved it at once, and the solution was sent to Naravarman with 
all despatch. On this account, when after some time, Jinavallabha 
went to Dhfira, Naravarman received him with great honour and 
offered him a large sum of money. This he declined to accept, 
* but asked the king to make some endowment to the temples 
constructed at Citraknfa. Naravarman died in 1190 Samvat or 
1134 A.D., according to an Inscription deciphered by Colebrooke. 

The installation of Jinavallabha in the place of Abhayadeva 
took place after he had done all that is related above. He did not 
long survive this event, having died six months after, in the last 
quarter of the night on the twelfth of the dark half of Kartika 
in Samvat 1167, i.e. 1111 a.d. 

He wrote the following works:— (1) Suk$m3rthasiddhanta, 
(2) Vicarasara, (3) §aqlasiti, (4) Sardhasataka, a karma grantha, 
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(5) Pindavisuddhi, (6) Pausadhavidhi, (7) Pratikramanasamitcarl, 
(8) Sam ghapat taka, (9) Dharmasiksfl, (10) Dvadasakulaka, 
(11) Prasnottarasataka, (12) tfvhgftrasataka, and many other 
kavyas, (13) Saras vatasatasamkhyastuti, and (14) Stotras. Several 
of these exist in the former Government Collections, while in 
the present Collection there is a stotra written by him. 

(F) LIFE OF JINADATTA 

Jinadatta, the author of the work on which Sumatigani 
comments, succeeded. He was the son of Kahadadevl and 
Vachika, and was born in Sam vat 1132 or 1076 a.d. He read his 
Panjika at the Dharmasala of PhavadfiCcIrya and was taught all the 
Siddhantas by Harisimhacarya. He was installed in Jinavallabha’s 
place at Citrakuta by Devabhadracarya. On one occasion he went 
to Ajayamern (Ajmir), where he was well received by Arno, 
the king of the country. At the request of the Sravakas of the 
place the king granted a site for Jaina temples, and on a second 
visit Jinadatta laid the foundatym stone. He made many converts 
to Jainism as well as to his particular sect. He wrote the ftana- 
dharasaptati for exorcising a man possessed by a ghost, and also a 
Cacchari on the precepts engraved by Jinavallabha on the walls 
of certain temples. He once went to Kara vara and thence to 
Tribhuvanagiri where he preached the truth to king Kumarapala.- 

Besides the works named above Sumatigani quotes from or 
refers to the following :—Pravacanasfira, a Smrti, Bharatasastra,* 
Damadhyaya, a Prayoga, Avasyakacurni, Dasavaikalika, 
Citrakutiyaprasasti by Jinavallabha, and Upadesamala. He 
also quotes some verses which are now found in the 
Pahcatantra. 

ramacaritra 

The Ramacaritra in prose was composed by Devavijayagani, 
pupil of Rajavijayasuri, who himself was a pupil of Vijayadanasuri, 
the Yugapradhana or head of the Tapagaccha. It was written at 
Srlmalapura in Marusthali or Marvad in the year 1652 Samvat, 
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or 1596 A.D., in the reign of Akbar. The author tells us that 
in the composition of his work he followed Hemacandra’s 
RSmayana and that he wrote it in prose, though there was a 
Ramacaritra in verso in the Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, to 
divert himself and also to put an end to his Karman. 

• 

EXAMINATION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


As to the other branch of the work, the Libraries of tin 1 
following persons at Nasik have been catalogued this year 


Sltaramasastr! Patvardhan 
Nfirfiyan asastri Sathe 
Visnu Gahgadhar Machegan 
Acyutasastrf Dii tar 


RamasfistrT (liaiiidorkar 
Yadusastri Takle 
Devrav Hosing 
Govindbilba Vaidya 


Eighteen Libraries were rejjortcd to have been catalogued last 
year ; so that twenty-six in all have been examined at Nasik. 
The printing of these catalogues has now been begun. There is 
'very little work left to be done at Nasik and my Sastri intended to 
go to Trimbak to catalogue the private Collections existing there. 
But*m the month of June last he was carried off by cholera, 
which prevailed widely at Nasik about that time. He was a 
man of learning and great intelligence and did very good 

service. He possessed much influence with the people at Nasik 

• 

and hence was able to examine for us so jnany Collections 
at the place. Otherwise the jealousy as regards one’s literary 
* treasures is still so strong that it would not have been possible 
to do that amount of work there. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTIONS 

I will close this Report by a short account of the present state 
of the Collections in my charge, and the number of Manuscripts 
collected for Government since 1868-69, and the number lent 
to scholars, and that forwarded to Germany to be catalogued 
according to Professor Kielhorn’s scheme. 
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The total number of Manuscripts in the collections is 4,482, of 
which 78i have been lent to scholars in Europe, 68 in India, 
and 13 in America, while 1134 have been sent to be catalogued— 
224 to Professor Kielhorn, 33 to Professor Pischel, and 58 to 
Professor Jacobi. In all 273 Manuscripts are out, and the rest, 
4,209, are in the Library. 

AGES AND MATERIALS OF MANUSCRIPTS 
PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 

Of the 4,482 Manuscripts about a third bear dates. There are 
108 written on Palm-Leaves of which 37 arc dated. Three were 
transcribed in Sam vat 1138,1145, and 1146, corresponding to 
1082, 1089, and 1090 of the Christian era; eight, from Saiiivat 
1164 to 1218, i.e„ from 1108 to 1162 a.d. ; twenty, from Saiiivat 
1260 to Kali 4398, i.e., from 1204 to 1297 a.d. ; and six, from 
Saiiivat 1359 to 1450, i.e., from 1303 to 1394 a.d. 

PAPER MANUSCRIPTS 

The earliest Paper Manuscript iu the Collection was transcribed 
in 1376 Saiiivat, corresponding to 1320 A.D., and there are eight 
bearing dates from 1426 to 1454 Saiiivat, i.e., from 1370 to 1398 
A.D. There are 48 Manuscripts transcribed in the first half of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era and 91 in the latter half. In 
some of the published lists an earlier date than 1376 Sam vat occurs 
against one or two Manuscripts ; and one is represented to have, 
been transcribed in Sam vat 1401. I have examined the 
Manuscripts themselves and found all these entries to be 
erroneous. I have however not been able to examine one 
Manuscript, the date of which is in the list given as 1415 Samvat, 
as it has been lent. The rest of the dated Manuscripts were 
transcribed after the close of the fifteenth century. 

Manuscripts written on Palm-leaves are found in Gujarath and 
Marvad, principally at Cambay, Patan, and Jesalmir. From the 
above statement it is clear that in Gujarath and Marvad, Palm-leaves 
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were used as a writing material before the introduction of paper. 
The earliest Palm-leaf Manuscript we possess was, it will be seen, 
written in 1082 A.D., and our earliest Paper Manuscript in 1820 
A.D. So far as our present researches go, therefore, paper did 
not come into use till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and since our latest Palm-leaf Manuscript is dated 1450. Saiiivat 
or 1394 a.d., it appears that Palm-leaves continued to be used as 
well as paper till about the end of that century. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth we find paper only employed. 


8 [ R, G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol, II ] 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 1 ON THE SEARCH 
FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING 
THE YEAR 1883-84 

ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO PATAN 

In the month of December 1883,1 paid during the Christmas 
recess a visit to Patan 3 in company with my friend Professor 
Abaji Vishnu Kathavate of the Gujarat College. We could make 
only a week’s stay there, and consequently were not able to 
examine minutely the several Jaina Libraries at the place. Still 
we collected a good deal of information \yith regard to them, afid 
actually visited some, and compared the Manuscripts contained 
in them with the lists placed in our hands. 

JAINA LIBRARIES AT THE PLACE 

Each Gaccha or sect of the Jainas residing in a city possesses 
a halting place called Upasraya for their itinerant priests, and 
each of these Upasrayas is provided with a more or less extensive 
Library. This Library is the property of the Gaccha and is in 
the charge of the prominent lay-members of the sect. Wh£n, 
however, a priest makes an Upasraya his permanent residence, 
the Library is always in his charge, and practically he is its 
owner. The Upasrayas and the Libraries attached to them are 
named after the street or ward in which they are situated. 
Patab contains the following Libraries or Bhandaras 

1. Bhandara of Pophlianopado belonging to the Tapiigaccha. 

2. Another (smaller one) in the same ward do. do. 

1 Originally published in 1887 at the Government Central Presp, Bombay. 
[N. B. U.] 

2 In his report for 1874-75 Dr. Biihler calls the place Piithan ; but it should 
be called Patan, the Sanskrit form being Pattana, and the name being so 
pronounced by the people, 
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3. 

Bhandara 

of Bhabhanopado belonging to the Yimalagaccha. 

4. 

Do. 

Samghavinopado. 

5. 

Do. 

Rajavijaya Dayavijaya. 

6 . 

Do. 

Limrinopado. 

7. 

Do. 

Yadi Parsvanatha Mandira. 

? 8. 

Do. 

Rupasagarji. 

9. 

Do. 

Ratanvijaya, Khetarsi Mahal. 

10. 

Do. 

Makamodi Vania. 

11. 

Do. 

Hemacandra in the charge of Svarupacandra 


Yati. 


Of these No. 7 was not accessible to us, because we were told 
that one of the keys was with the Srlpujya or high priest of the 
sect to which the Library belonged and he was not in Patau at the 
time. The owner of No. 8 left the place the day after we arrived 
there, and the Bhandara had been locked up by him. Ratanvijaya, 
the practical owner of No. 9, had removed a great many of the 
Manuscripts to Ahmedabad where he generally resided. Makamodi 
Yapi;l(No. 10) who possessed, it appears, Manuscripts written on 
Tala ltaves, had, we were told, sent them away somewhere. It is 
not unlikely that the Tala-Leaf Manuscripts, added to our 
Collection in 1885-81, originally belonged to him. Svarupacandra 
Yati, who has charge of the Bhandara said to have originally 
belonged to Hemacandra, the great Jaina Scholar of the twelfth 
century, was as immovable as he was in 1874-75,^ when 
Sr. Biihlor wished him to show his Manuscripts to him. Wo 
paid two visits to him, but he put us off with a variety of excuses 
and showed us only a few fragments of certain works that he had 
before him at the time. Rajavijaya Dayavijaya (No. 5) showed us 
three or four of his boxes. No. 6 is a small Collection and after we 
had obtained access to the first four, we did not think it very 
desirable to examine it, especially since we had little time to spare. 

(I) THE LIBRARY IN THE JPOPHLIANOPAPO 
The Manuscripts in the Bhandara in the Pophlianopfido (No. 1) 
are stowed in 80 boxes (Dabclas) mostly made of thick paper-boards, 
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each box containing a list of its contents. The man in charge 
shoved us also a general list in which the title of each Manuscript 
and the number of folios were given. I got a copy of it made, 
but owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the man in 
charge, my copyists were not able to get the numbers of folios 
of the Manuscripts in about 28 of the DabdSs. We examined 
some of the boxes at random and compared their contents with 
the entries in the general list and found the latter to be correct. 1 
It will be seen that the number of Manuscripts in the BhSndara 
is 2,801. This appears to be the Bhandara of the TapSgaccha that 
Dr. Biihler speaks of in his Report for 1874-75. The number of 
boxes or Dabdas mentioned by him agrees with that found by 
me ; but the number of Manuscripts is given by him as upwards 
of 1,200. There are several copies of one and the same work in 
the Collection. 

We were very greatly anxious to examine closely this splendid 
Collection, and spent two days in the work, but were able to 
effect little. After going over the long list we selected the 
following for examination, as likely to be interesting and 
important :— 

Box No. 1. 

Jaina Kumarasambhava. 

. Box No. 2. 

Naranarftyananandakavya. Pancamibhavisyadatta by 

Kandalivftti by Balacandra. Dhanapala. 

Karpuraprakarabhidhanakosa. VijayadevamahatmyakSvya. 

Dhurtakhy&ne pancamakhya- §adbha$istavana. 
nakam 

Box No. 3. 

Balinarendracarita I Kumarapalacarita. 

--- » - -- — -- 

1 This list is printed in the original Report as its Appendix (pp. 161-206), 
[N. B. U.] 
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Kalpalata. 
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Box No. 6. 

Satasloki^ika. I Nyayavataratippanika. 

Prthvisuddhi. [ Nyayasutra. 


BOX No. 7. 


Mugdhamedhakarl-alamkara* 

vptti. 

Suktavali. 

Pandavi-gita. 


Ramacandrakavya. 

Muktavali. 

Pramanamanjan. 


Box No. 10. 


B{*hatpancakhyana. 

Pancakhyana. 

Nandopakhyana. 

Nyayamakaranda. 


Jainatarkabha^a by Jasa- 
vijaya. 

Hasasmftipurana. 


Box NO. 11. 


Brhadratnakaravrtti. 
Raghavana^ika (a)—tlka. 
Hemaprakrtadhundbl. 


Kirtigodasapada. 

Prakrtaprakriyavrtti. 

Nyayavftti. 


Harivikramacarita. 

Veda. 

Kumarapalacarita. 


Box No. 12. 

Vibhatavibhavana, Ni^adha- 
tika. 

Kalidasakftakavya. 


Box No. 13. 

Pufijarajatika | Danapradipa. 

Box No. 14. 

Nyayarthamanjuga. I N^ayavrtti. 

Prakftaprabodha. 
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BOX NO. 15. 

Kalidasakrtagrantha. 

Box No. 16. 

KumSlrapalacarita. [ Tarkavrtti. 

BOX NO. 17. 

Hitopade^avrtti. 


Box No. 20. 

VastupSla-Tejapalacarita. Devarajaprabandha. 

DrstSntaratnakara. Kirtikanmudi. 

Brahmadattakatha. 

Box No. 29. 

Vijayaprasasti | Rajimatiprabodha. 


Box No. 32. 


Kavyaprakasatika. 

Mahavidyavidambana. 

Raghutika. 


Harivikramacarita. 
Sasadharanyaya. 
Prabandkacintamapi. 


Box No. 33. 

§addarsanavrtti. Kavyakamadhenu. 

Vrttaratnakarakavya. 


Box No. 35. 
Mahabhagya. 


BOX No. 36. 

Canakya. Candrasenanataki( ?)—p raban- 

Kumarapalapratibodha. dha. 

Ratnavali^ika. Vastupala-Tejapalaprabandha. 

Datangadanataka. Dharmasarmakavya. 


Bftx NO. 37. 
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Box No. 38. 

Vastupalacarita. KumSrapalacarita. 

Jn&navidyakavya. 

Box No. 40. 

Arambhasiddhivartfikavya. Ratnamalayam Anekarthakosa. 

Bhugolasastra. Kumudacandranataka. 

Theravall Prasadavidhiprakarana. 

Box No. 42. 

Srutayurveda. 

Box No. 43. 

Ravanasamvada. Mahesvaravada. 

N igodavicfira. Bha?y acurn i. 

GirnaracaityapravfulT Hari vikramacaritra. 

Kamaraviharasataka. 

Box NO. 44. 

Moliapatirajoharanavicara. Samayasaraparamagamanataka. 

Lagbusatapadl. Gurvavall. 

Box No. 45. 

Asokacarita. 1 Kumarapalacarita. 

Box No. 47. 

Prabandhacintamani. 

Box NO. 48. 

Kumarapalacarita. 

BOX No. 49. 

Raghavanatika (a). DeBikoBanamfirtlia. 

Karpuramanjarltikil. Hemavibhrama. 

BOX NO. 51. 

AndhrakumaravivSha. I Sukrtasamkirtana. 

Box No. 65. • 

Vijayaprasasti. 
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But the examination of so many Manuscripts would have taken 
many more days than we were able to devote to it, and we 
had to give up the task after having inspected a few. These are 
as follows:— 

1. Pramanamanjari (boxes Nos. 7 and 44), folios 9, lines 15, 
letters 60 in a line, a treatise on the Vaise§ika system, by‘ 
Tarkika Sarvadevasuri. There is a commentary on this by 
Balabhadramisra. 

2. Vyutpattidipika or PrakrtaprakriySvrtti (box No. 11), 
folios 138, lines 15, letters 55. This is a commentary by Udaya- 
saubhSgyagani, pupil of Saubhagyasagarasuri of the Tapa- 
gaccha on Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar which forms the 
eighth chapter of his Sabdanu&lsana. Verses from original works 
are given to illustrate Hemacandra’s rules, and the verses quoted 
by Hemacandra—especially in the section on the Apabhramsa 
dialect—are explained. I have since been able to procure a copy, 
of this work for our Collection. It will be noticed in next year’s 
Report. 

3. Rajimatiprabodha (box No. 29), folios 5, lines 17, letters 
58. This is a drama in five acts by Yasascandra. The hero is 
Nemi. 

4. Vijayaprasasti (box No. 29), folios 279, lines 13, letters 40. 
This is a poem on Vijayasena, the successor of Hiravijaya, the», 
58th high priest of the TapSgaccha according to Dr. Klatt, but 
60th according to a Gurvavall to be presently noticed. It was 
composed along with a commentary in Samvat 1688 by 
Gunavijayagani. 

5. Kirtikaumudr (box No. 30), folios 11, lines 19, letters 61, 
author, Garjaresvarapurohita Somesvara. This Manuscript was 
written in Samvat, 1507 and would, Professor Kathavate tells me, 
have been of great use to him for his edition of the work if he 
had got it.earlier. The Manuscripts he possessed^did not-give 
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satisfactory readings in a good many places and he was in search 
of a fresh one, but was not then able to procure it. 

6. Mahabhitsya (box No. 35). This is an incomplete copy 
of Patanjali’s work with the commentary of Kaiyata. It was 
transcribed in Sam vat 1543. 

*7. Gurvavali (box No. 44), folios 10, .lines 18, letters 58. 
The Manuscript contains 20 Guthas with a full commentary. 
It begins with Sudharmasvfimin and ends with Hiravijayasftri, 
the 60th successor. Hiravijaya is mentioned as having died in 
Saiiivat 1622 on the 12th of Vai&ikha Sudi, at Vatapalli. 
According to Dr. Klatt, he was the 58th successor and died at 
Umnanagara, on the 11th of Bhadra. Sudi, 1652. 

8. Laghusatapadi (box No. 44), folios 24, lines 17, letters 53. 
This is a work by Merutuhga, and contains at the end a history 
of the Vatagaccha. The date of Jayasimha of the Calukya 
c^ynasty of Patau is given as 1169 Sam vat. 

9. Sesasamgraha (box No. 44), folios 4, lines 17, letters 48. 
This ia a supplement by Hemacandra to his Abhidhanacintfi- 
mani. 


(II) LIBRARY IN THE BHABHANOPADO 

We next spent a day in examining the Bhandara in the Bhabhfi- 
nopado. The paper Manuscripts are stowed in 27 boxes or 
Babdas, and there is one Manuscript written on Tala leaves. 
The following came under our inspection :— 

1. An incomplete copy of the Abhilasitarthacintamani by 
Somesvara, a king of the Deccan Calukya dynasty. 

2. A commentary by Madhavasarasvati on ^ivaditya’s 
Saptapadarthi. From a stanza at the end it appears that 
Madhavasarasvati was a native of the country of Gora§t,ra in the 
South, in which is situated Gokarna Mahabalesa. The country 
referred to is thus a portion of North Kanara. There is a copy 


9 [ R, Gh Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II ]. 
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of this commentary in my Collection for 1879-80, but this verse 
does not occur at the end. 

3. Another commentary on the Saptapdftrthl by Bhfrva- 
vidyesvara, folios 13, lines 13, letters 47. 

KAVYAKALPALATA AND AMAEACANPRA 

4. Kavyakalpalatavptti, folios 57, lines 17-20, letters 64 ; 
total quantity 3,357 Anustubhs. The original work called ^the 
Kavyakalpalatika was composed in part by Arisimha and com¬ 
pleted by Amaracandra who also wrote the Yrtti or commentary. 
Ainaraeandra was a pupil of Jinadatta of the Yayadagaccha, who 
must 1)6 the same person as the author of the Yivekavilasa to be 
noticed hereafter. He lived, as will be shown, about the middle 
of the 13th century. Madhava mentions both him and his work 
in his account of the Bauddha and Jaina systems in the 
Sarvadarsanasaiiigraha. Arisimha was the author of a poem 
called Sukrtasaiiikirtana and Amaracandra wrote besides the 
present work the Chando-ratnavalT, the Tvalakalapa, and the 
Balabharata. They were fellow students and lived, according to 
the account given by Rajasekhara in the Prabandhacaturviihsati, 
in the time of Yisaladeva before he got possession of the throne 
at Pfitan, i.e., about the middle of the 13th century. Copies of 
the Kavyakalpalatavrtti are by no means rare, and there is one 
in my last year’s Collection, while in this year’s we have a 
Manuscript of the original. The copy in this Bhandara has the 
date 1455 of Vikrama corresponding to 1399 A.D., which must 
be the date when the Manuscript was written. 

5. Kumarapalacarita, folios 136, lines 16, letters 49. The 
author’s name is Jay^simha. In the first part the genealogy of 
Mularaja, the founder of the Calukya line of Patan, is given. 
The work was composed in 1422 of Yikrama. 

6. Sammatitarkatika, folios 502, lines 15 ; total quantity 
25,000 Anustubhs. The author of the original is Siddhasena 
Divakara, and of the commentary Abhayadeva. 
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7. Nyayabhusana, folios 252. The author’s name does not 
appear. Umapati is adored in the opening stanza. 

8. Nyayakandalitika by Sridhara, folios 124, lines 15, 
letters 60. The opening stanzas and the Prasasti at the end 
have been given by Dr. Biihler under No. 384, Kasmrr 
Report. The readings, however, in this Manuscript are in 
several cases better than those given by Dr. Biihler. 

9. Aptamimamsalaiiikara. This appears to bo the Digambara 
work of that name. 

10. Complete copies of Vallabha’s and Caritravardhana’s 
commentaries on the Raghuvaiiisa. 

11. A commentary on the Raghuvaiiisa by Dharmameru, 
folios 136, comes down to the end of Canto XVII, the first leaf 
missing. Another copy of the same, to the end of Canto III. 

(Ill) RAJAVIJAYA DAY A VIJ AYA’S LIBRARY 

Anjong the Manuscripts shown us by Rajavijaya Dayftvijaya, 
there was a copy of Jayasimhasiiri’s Kumarapfilacarita, the same 
work as that noticed above, and an abridgement of Haribhadra’s 
Samaradityacaritra by Pradyumnacarya. 

(IV) COLLECTION IN THE SAMGIIAVlNOPADO 

we devoted a day to the examination of the Bhandilra in the 
Samghavinopado. All the Manuscripts are written on Tfila leaves 
and some of them (such as those of the old works in illustration of 
the Nyityasutra of Gautama and of Vfitsyayana’s Bha^ya) are very 
valuable. They are however not well arranged and.it was with 
difficulty that any desired Manuscript could be found. Dr. Biihler 
had prepared a catalogue of the Collection, and on comparing 
some of the entries with the corresponding Manuscripts we 
found them to be correct; so that we did not deem it necessary 
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to pursue the examination further, especially as the time at our 
command was short. 

(V) SECOND LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPApO 

From the list of the second Bhandara in the Pophlianopado put 
into our hands, it appears that it is made up of several collections 
belonging to different individuals, and the list gives us an insight 
into the manner in which these Jaina Bhandars have grown up. 
On entering the room there is to the left a large box which 
contains 17 smaller ones or Dabdas, in twelve of which the 
Manuscripts belonging to Santidasa Devakarana are kept. The 
list of these was made out in Samvat 1853. Of the rest, Dabdas 
13 and 14 contain Manuscripts belonging to or presented by 
another individual, the statement about whom occurring in the 
list is not intelligible, and the list was compiled in Samvat 1836. 
The Manuscripts in Dabdas 15and 16 belonged to Gahgavijayagani, 
pupil of Labhavijayagani, and their list was made out in 
Samvat 1751 (?). Those in the last or seventeenth Dab(Jaseemto 
have been owned by another person. Besides these th^re are 
19 Manuscripts written on Tala leaves in the same large box, and 
four more written apparently on paper. Then there is a smaller 
box which contains the collection belonging to Satyavijayanyasa 
stowed in fourteen Dabdas. The list was prepared in 1853 
Samvat. In another box, we have nine Dabdas containing the 
Manuscripts belonging to —? Vijeji, the list of which was made 
out in 1853 Samvat. The contents of the tenth Dabda seem to 
have originally belonged to another person who kept them here 
in Samvat 1860; while Dabdas 11 and 12 contain the Manuscripts 
presented to the Bhandara by Dipachand Hemachand, in Samvat 
1861. There is another Dabda in which are stowed the 
Manuscripts left in the Bhandara by SripQjya JinendrasQri. There 
is another large box in which there are two Dabdas containing 
the Manuscripts deposited in the house of Santidasa Devakarana 
by Mohana Yijaya in Samvat 1853 with a list. 
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COLLECTIONS OF BRAHMANIC WORKS 

Three Collections of Brahmanic works were also brought to 
my notice in Patan. The owner of one of them is Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai, who belongs to the Ramanuja sect. As might be 
expected his Collection contains copies of many valuable works 
*of the Ramanuja school. I notice the following in the list he 
was good enough to furnish me with :— 

1. Yedantashtrabha^ya or Srlbha$ya with the Srutaprakasika. 

2. Do. do. without do. 

Granthasaiiikhya 9,600. 

3. Vedantadipa, an abridgement of the above, Gr. s. 3,000. 

4. Vedantasara, a brief commentary on the Yedantasutra, 

Gr. s. 1,700. 

5. Prapannamrta, or Life of Ramanuja, Gr. s. 5,440. 

6. Divyasariprabhava, or Lives of the principal Acaryas of 

the Sect, Gr. s. 1,200. 

7. m Bhasyas on the principal Upani^ads, according to Rama¬ 

nuja’s system. 

8. The following Saiiihitas from the Narada Pahcaratra : 

(a) . Lak$mi Samhita, Gr. s. 3,350. 

( b ) . Jnanamftasara Samhita, Gr. s. 1,450. 

(i c ) . ParamagamactUlamani Saiiihita, Gr. s. 12,500. 

(i d ) . Paugkara Samhita, Gr. s. 6,350. 

(e) , Padma Samhita, Gr. s. 9,000. 

( f ) . Y^ddhabrahma Samhita, Gr. s. 4,533. 

9. Guruparampara from Rangacarya to Lakyminarayana. 

10. Guruparampara of the Ramanuja sect. 

11. A good Collection of Smvtis, &c. 

The owner of the second Collection is Manisamkara Krpasaihkara 
from whom I received but an incomplete list. He is a follower 
of Samkaracarya’s school and as such possesses the most im- 
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portant works of that system. In his list is mentioned a 
commentary by Gaudapada on the Bfhadaranyaka. If the entry 
is correct it is a rarity. 

The owner of the third Collection is Trikamlal Anandlal from 
whom, however, no list could be procured. 

KAVIRAHASYA, AND THE HERO OF THE POEM-KRSNA 
OF THE RASTRAKOTA FAMILY 

At Patan we came across a copy of the Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya 
by Halayudha. It is well known that the hero of this gram¬ 
matical poem is a king of the name of Krsna who is represented 
as the paramount sovereign of Daksinapatha or Southern India. 
Professor Westergaard identified this Krsna with the Kj’snarftya 
of the Yijayanagara dynasty who reigned in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; and this identification seems to have been 
accepted by Professor Aufreclit. But the copy of the Kavirahasya 
I found at Patan contains a verse in which the hero K^na is,, 
spoken of as “ having sprung from the Ka$trakuta race ” 
(R&?trakutakulodbhavam). In another he is called “ the orna¬ 
ment of the Lunar race ” (Somavamsavibhu$ana), and we know 
from the Kharepatan plates that the Rasfrakutas who ruled over 
the Deccan were considered to have belonged to the family of 
Yadu which was an offshoot of the Lunar race. The Ki\?na of 
the Kavirahasya, therefore, must have been one of the three 
Kronas of the Rnstrakuta line who were sovereign lords of the ( 
Deccan. The first of them reigned about 775 A.D., the second 
was on the throne in 911 A.D., and the third in 956 A.D. Hala¬ 
yudha therefore must have lived at a time when the memory of 
one of these three Kr$nas was still fresh, that is, between the 
beginning of the ninth to about the end of the tenth century. 

And the comparatively high antiquity of Halayudha is 
indicated by the circumstance that the text of the Kavirahasya 
prevailing in one part of the country differs widely from that in 
use in another. I have since obtained a Manuscript of the work 
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in the Maratha Country and find on comparison that its text 
shows as considerable divergences from that of the Patan copy, 
if not more, as the Nagari rescension of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
from the Gaudi. Such divergences are not found in Manuscripts 
of a work written only three hundred years ago, and I am 
•inclined, on account of this circumstance, to identify Halayudha’s 
Krsna with the first Rastrakiita prince of that name and to refer 
our author to the beginning of the ninth century. I must, 
however, not omit to mention that the Maratha copy of the 
Kavirahasya omits the expression “ Rastrakntalculodbhavam ” 
and reads the whole verse very differently. Similarly, instead 
of “ Somavanisavibhfisanah ”, we have in that copy “ Para- 
lokajiglsayah (ya). ” Rut these must be regarded as later 
corruptions. For if the names of R;ls(rakQ(a family and the 
Soma race did not exist in the text as Ilalnyudha wrote it, 
nobody could have afterwards added them. Corruption must 

• proceed from what is particular to what is general or from one 
generality to another, but not from what is general to what is 
particular. There can be nothing to lead a later reader or 
writer to introduce such a particular name as Rastrakuta. 

Probably our Halayudha was the same as the author of the 
Abhidhanaratnamala. For, in the first place, the two works 
dre on kindered subjects, and in the next, Halayudha, the 
author of the Kavirahaysa, is in the last verse of the Maratha 

• copy called “ Sadabhidhananidhana, ” or “the store of good 
names. ” And he must be supposed to be spoken of thus 
in two senses ; first, in the sense of his name being a good 
name, and secondly, in so far as he compiled a thesaurus ; and 
probably, by the word Sadabhidhanas “ good names ” the 
Abhidhimaratnas or “ gems in the shape of names ” of which 
we have a necklace in the Abhidhanaratnamalit, are referred to. 
In the third place, a connection has been established between 
both the works and Kavis or poets. The “ necklace of gems 
ip the shape of names ” was, we are told in the second verse, 
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prepared for adorning the neck of a Kavi (Kavikantha- 
vibhii§anartham), and the second work is “ the secret [that leads 
to the success] of a Kavi.” 

A MUTILATED MANUSCRIPT OF A HISTORICAL WORK 

An old and mutilated Manuscript of a curious work written in 
broken Sanskrit and at the end in Gujarati, also came tomy notice. 
As the owner would not part with it I got a transcript made. 

I had no opportunity of comparing the transcript with the 
original, and probably the mistakes of the original have been 
added to by my copyist. The fragment does not contain the 
beginning and the work has no chapters. At first we have the 
story of Jamadagni and Sahasrarjuna, and then the foundation 
of a town of the name of Pu^pamala is mentioned. The building 
of another town of the name of Ratnamala, with a river serving 
as its moat in the front and a fortress behind, is likewise 
mentioned, and we are then carried to Parana. There somebody* 
is represented to have expatiated on the strength of Devagiri and 
its seven fortresses before Siddharaja, who thereupon led an 
expedition against the place. Prom Devagiri Siddharaja 
proceeded to Paithana which submitted to him, and there he is 
represented to have induced certain families called Virajas or 
Ylravaiiisajas, who appear to have been silk-weavers, to go with 
him to his capital Anahilapaftana and settle there. The glories 
of the city and its previous history were recounted to the* 
Yirajas, and this is what is stated :— 

DATES OF THE CAPOTKATA PRINCES 

1. Parana waa founded by Yanaraja who reigned for sixty 
years, up to 862 of the Yikrama Era, or 806 A.D. He was 
succeeded by 

2. Yogaraja who was on the throne up to 897 Vikrama or 
841 A.D. After him reigned 
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3. K$emaraja for 25 years, up to 922 Yikrama, or 866 A.D. 
Then came to the throne 

4. Viluda and Bhuyada who reigned for 29 years ; i.e., up to 
951 Yikrama or 895 A.D. But the year of Yikrama is not 
given. He conquered Dvaravati and the whole country to the 
west, down to the sea coast. He was succeeded by 

5. Yirasiiiiha who was on the throne for 25 years, i.e., up to 
976 Yikrama, or 920 A.D., though the year is not given, and we 
have instead 951 Yikrama, which must be the year of his 
accession. Then followed 

6. Ratnaditya who reigned for 15 years, i.e., up to 991 
Vikrama, or 935 A.D. But this year is not given, and we have 
instead of it 976 Vikrama which, as in the last case, must be the 
year of the king’s accession. After him reigned 

7. Sfimantasimha for seven years up to 998 Yikrama, or 
342 A.D. 

This was the last prince of the Capotkata line, and the 
sovereignty of Gujaratli fell into the hands of Mfilaraja, the son 
of Samanta’s sister, who founded the Calukya dynasty. 

DATES OF THE CALUKYAS 

*1. MularSja reigned for 55 years, up to 1053 Yikrama, and 
was succeeded by 

2. Chamuncla, who was on the throne for 13 years, till the 
year 1066 of Vikrama. Then followed 

3. Vallartlja, who reigned for six months. VallarSja is the 
same as Vallabharaja.’ His successor is represented to have 
reigned for eleven years and six months, up.to the Yikrama 
year 10.78 (1022 A.D.) ; but his name is not given. He was 
Durlabha,. as we know, after whom came 

4. Bhlma. The date of his ceasing to reign is not given. 
Bhlma was succeeded by 


10 [ R. O. Bhatularkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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5. Karna. No date occurs even'here. Karna was followed by 

G. Siddharaja. A date is given here, but two or three letters 
have dropped away. Still it appears to be 1150 Vikrama corres¬ 
ponding to 1094 A.D. Siddharaja conquered many countries 
and acquired immense wealth. Thirty-fivo crores of Tankas of 
gold were brought and placed before him, and Siddharaja asked 
his ministers what to do with this wealth. They advised him to 
construct a tank in the city. The king then sent for an engineer 
and ordered him to build a tank with a fortress and a thousand 
temples of Siva on the margin and one temple in the centre. 
The work was completed in five years. 

After this whole account had been given to the Vlrajas they 
agreed to go to Pat tana, and did accordingly. A great deal of 
wealth was given to them and a site for building houses was 
granted in the north-eastern part of the city. After they settled 
in Pattana, silk-manufacture began to iiourish in the town. 
But the Vlrajas, being foreigners could not got wives there and 
they carried their complaint before Siddharaja. It was ascer¬ 
tained that they belonged to the Ksatriya caste. While 
Parasurama was carrying on his work of the destruction of the 
K^atriyas, some members of that caste gave up their trade of 
war in fear and became weavers ; and from them these Vlrajas 
derived their descent. Intermarriages appear then to have been 
arranged between the new settlers and some of the Ksatriya 
tribes in Gujarath, and thus in time the Vlrajas came to have 
84 distinct families. The names of these are then given in the 
Manuscript and thus the main story ends. 

7. Siddharaja is then spoken of as having been succeeded 
by Kumarapilla whose mother Ratnasena was, it is stated, the 
sister of SiddharJlja. He resigned for 31 years and introduced 
the Jaina religion, which is “ the path of universal love.-” His 
reign lasted, it is said, till 1199 Vikrama ; but that must be the 
year of his accession. Then we have a mere list of the kings 
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that followed with the dates of their accession. But the first 
line in which Mula the younger is spoken of as having come to 
the throne in Saihvat 1230, must have crept in through some 
mistake, for in the third line that same prince is represented as 
having got possession of the throne in Saihvat 1233, and in the 
Second, Ajayapala is stated as having begun to reign in Saihvat 
1230. The first line being then struck out, the list is as 
follows :— 

8. In Saihvat 1230 (1174 A.D.), Ajayapala succeeded and 
reigned for 3 years. 

9. In Saihvat 1233 (1177 A.D.), Mula the younger succeeded 
and reigned for 2 years. 

10. In Saihvat 1235 (1179 A.D.), Bhima the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 63 years. 

11. In Saihvat 1298 (1242 A.D.), Tihunapala (Tribhuvana- 
^pitla) succeeded and reigned for 4 years. 

“ Thus there were 11 princes of the Calukya lino, and they 

reigped for-years.” The total number of years is given as 

3,400 but there is evidently a slip here ; 304 must have been 
meant. 


THE VAOIIELAS 

1. In Saihvat 1302 (1246 A.D.), Vtsaladeva succeeded and 
reigned for 18 years. 

2. In Saihvat 1320 1 (1264 A.D.), Arjunadeva succeeded and 
reigned for 13 years. 

3. In Sarhvat 1333 (1277 A.D.), Sarahgadeva* succeeded and 
reigned for 20 years. 

1 This date is not given in the Manuecript. The figure 10 occurs in the 
place of the date, and this is certainly a mistake either of my copyist or of that 
of the original from which my transcript was prepared. But the date is got by 
adding 18 to 1302. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 
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4. in Samvat 1353 (1*297 A.D ), Karna the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 7 years. 

Thus for 58 years the Yaghela family was in possession of the 
sovereignty. Then Suratrapa (Sultan) Alla-ud-din’s army came 
from Delhi, and the Hindus lost their kingdom. The Turkas came. 

The names and dates of the kings of Gujarath here given agree 
with those mentioned by the chroniclers Merutungaand others. 
There are a few inaccuracies as we have seen, but these are 
rather to be attributed to the bad condition of the Manuscript 
than to the author’s imperfect information. The name of 
Tihunapala or Tribhuvanapala, which is omitted by the 
chroniclers, but which occurs in a grant dated 1299 Vikrama 
translated by Dr. Biihler, is, we see, given by our author. But 
the duration of his reign was unknown before, and Dr. Biihler 
simply inferred it was very short. Here we see it distinctly 
stated that he reigned for four years. Our author states the 

< 

number of the Calukya princes to have been 11, from which 
it appears that in common with some other writers he includes 
the six months’ reign of Yallabha in that of his brother 
Durlabha. 

The accession of Yisaladeva to the throne of Patan is placed 
in the Yikrama year 1302, while in the Yicarasreni it ils 
represented to have taken place in 1300. The Vicarasreni and 
our author agree as regards the duration of the reigns of Visala- • 
deva, Arjunadeva, and Karna the younger, and as regards the 
date of the extinction of the Yaghela line which took place 
in 13G0 of Yikrama. But a reign of 22 years has been assigned 
to the third prince Sarangadeva in that work and of 20 years by 
our author. Hence it is that the author of the Yicarasreni has 
pushed Yisala’s accession two years backwards, and ’thus 
according to him the dynasty was in power for 60 years, while 
our author expressly states that it lasted for 58 years. The 
statement of our author is correct and the Vicarasrepl is wrong; 
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for the dates given by him agree with those given by Dharma- 
sSgara in the Pravacanaparlk^t as will be hereafter seen. 

WORTH OF THE VICARASRENI 

. The Vicilrasreni appears to me to be a curious composition. 
It places the foundation of Pa^an in 821 Saiiivat instead 
of 802, the accession of Mularaja in 1017 Sam vat instead 
of 998, omits the reign of Camunda, assigns fourteeen years to 
Vallabharaja instead of six months, represents Visaladeva to be 
a brother of Viradhavala instead of a son, and contains several 
other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence 
at all, though Dr. Btihler follows it in giving the dates of the 
Vaghela princes. 

The list in our Manuscript then goes on thus 

MUSSULMAN SOVEREIGNS OF GUJARATI! 

Saiiivat 1393 (1337 a.d.) Udekhfuii, reigned for 25 years. 

Do. 1418 (1362 a.d.) Suratrana Mudapar, reigned for 18 
years. 

'Do. 1436 (1380 a.d.) Suratrana Ahimud, reigned for 
32 years, 7 months, and 7 days. Founded 
Ahimudabad. 

Do. 1468 (1412 a.d.) Suratrana Kutabadin, reigned for 
10 years, 5 months, and 6 days. 

Do. 1479 (1423 A.D.) Suratrana Dfiudasah, reigned for 
36 years. 

Do. 1515 (1459 a.d.) Magha Sudi 12th, Patasah Mahimud. 

Do. 1568 (1512 a.d.) Margasirsa Sudi 4, Suratrapa 
Madafa (r). 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Suratrana Sakandar, reigned for 
8 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Jye^ha Vadi 5, Thursday, Patasah 
Mahimud, reigned for 1 month and 10 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Sravapa Sudi 2, Patasah Bahadar, 
reigned for 10 years. 
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He conquered a large portion of the country. Then came 
Patasah Humau who was a Mugal. He stayed for 8 months 
in Gujarath. Then came Bilhadar. He died in the sea. 

Samvat 1593 (1537 a.d.) Patasah Mahimud, reigned for 17 
years. He was killed by the murderer Bahara. (By mistake 
this date is put down as 1583). 

Samvat 1610 (1554 a.d.) Patasah Mahimud, reigned for 10 
years. This date is put down as 1600. 

THE MOGHULS OF DELHI 

Samvat 1617 (1561 a.d.), Vaisakha Sudi 6, Patasah Mudafar. 
The kingdom lost, the country destroyed. Then came Akbar, 
the son of Humau in 1628 (1572 A.D.), and having established 
his powor in Gujarath went back to Delhi. 

If the date 1583 in the case of the last Sultan but two, arid 
1600 in the case of the last but one, had really been meant by 
the author, he would have given 1610 for the last instead of 
1617. The first therefore must be 1593, the second 1610, and 
the duration of the reign in the second case, 7 instead of 10. 
In this way only does the last date come out right. 

f * * 

Then Akbar came back on the 2nd of Mftrgasirsa Sudi. 

(There is a lacuna in the place of the date). 

Samvat 1682 (1626 A.D.), Magha Sudi 5, Patasah Jahangir, 
reigned for 21 years. 

(Lacuna) Sudi 7, Sah Jhaiii (Jehan), reigned for 31 years. 

Samvat 1714 (1658) (lacuna), Patasah Aurangjib. 

The first of these Mahomedan princes is not mentioned in 
Forbes’ Rasamala or Prinsep’s Table, and Mahammadshah, the 
third according to these, is not mentioned by our author. The 
dates also of Muzafar and his three successors given above do 
not agree with those given in the two works. From Mahamud 
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Begarra, however, who began to reign in 1459, the dates and 
the names agree. But in Prinsep’s Table, Mahammad Faruki 
of Malwa is brought in two years after Bahadur’s accession. 
He is omitted by our author. Bahadur’s corpse having been 
found in the sea is confirmed by our author’s statement that he 

died in the sea. The prince who came to the throne in 1554 A.D., 

« 

is Ahmadshah in Princep’s Table, while lie is called Mahammad 
in our Manuscript. The date Samvat 1682 or 1626 a.d. is the 
date of Shah Jehan’s accession put in the line above by a mistake 
of the scribe, while he has left a lacuna against the name of 
that emperor. The date of Aurangzeb and the duration of the 
reigns of his two predecessors are given correctly by our author. 1 

A PATTAVALI WITH A LIST OF DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

I also came across a slip of paper on which the Pattfivall or 
Succession list of the High-priests of one of the Gacchas or 
oects of the Svetambara Jainas is given, along with dates in a 
few cases. The slip is probably three hundred years old and 
the Pattavall appears to be that of the Yata Gaccha. Below the 
PaUawdl is a list of important events together with their dates. 
I quote some of the important dates:— 

Yikrama Saiiivat 1084 Kharataragaccha. 

Sathvat 1159 Purnimapaksa. 

Saiiivat 1159, the establishment of Ancalagaccha, a branch of 
the Candragaccha. 

Samvat 1285, doctrine of the Tapfigaccha, establishment of 
the Gaccha through Vastupala. 

Samvat 1532, the doctrine about the disuso of images. 


1 Extracts from this “Historical Work in Broken Sanskrit” are given at 
pp, 314-iJlD of the Original Report under Appendix Ilf. L. [N. B. U.J 
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Vikrama 585, Haribhadrasuri, son of Yakinl. 

Vikrama 800, birth of Bappabhattasuri; 895, went to heaven, 
converted Amaraja. 

Vikrama 802, Pattana founded by Vanaraja. An image of 
Pancasara Parsvanatha was placed in the Rayavihara. 

Vikrama 1096, 84 Acaryas were consecrated under a Banyan 
(vata) tree. 

Vikrama 1088, construction of Vimalavasati (Vimala’s temple) 
and the placing of a brass image of Adinatha. 

Vikrama 1166, Hemacarya raised to the dignity of Sari. 

Vikrama 1199, reign of Kumarapala. 

Vikrama 1198, Rudramala erected by Jayasiiiiha. 

Vikrama 1288, Vastupala placed an image of Kasofci in the 
temple of Luniga on Mount Abu. 

Vikrama 1298, death of Vastupfila, and 14 years afterwards, 
death of TejahpfilS. 

Vikrama 1302, temple of Satrurhjaya by Candadeva of the 
Srlmfila caste. 

Vikrama 1315, three years’ famine, Visaladeva being king. 

Vikrama 1441, rise of Merutuhgasari. 

YA60VARMAN, BHAVABHUTI, AMA, AND VAKAPTI 

We learn from Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa that the Amaraja 
converted by Bappabhafti was the son and successor of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj, A king of the name of Dharma 
who was a hereditary enemy of Ama, ruled over the Gauda 
country at that time, and Lak^anavati was his capital. He had 
Vakpatinlja, a poet, in his service, who composed a Prakrit 
poem entitled Gaudavadl\a or Go^avaho, after his patron had 
been killed by a neighbouring prince of the name of 
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Yasodharma. It would thus appear that ViikpatirHja belonged to 
the next generation after Yasovarman, and 1 have given reasons 
in the introduction to my edition of MfilatTmndhava to believe 
that he belonged to the n< i xt generation after Bhavabhnti also. 
The Uajatarahginl speaks of both the poets as having been 
patronized by Yasovarman, wherefore it must be concluded 
that Vakpatiraja first came into prominence in the latter part 
of his reign, while Bhavabhnti belonged to the first part. 
Rn jasekhara gives 807 Yikrama as tdio date of Bappabhatti’s 
initiation as a .Faina monk and 811 Vikrama as the date of his 
being raised to the dignity of a Siiri. These dates are hardly 
consistent with the date of his birth given above and generally 
accepted by the Jainas. But this latter seems to haVe been 
arrived at by an inference from the. statement that When 
Bappabhatti was first seon by his Burn Siddliasena, he was only 
Six years old and was soon initiated : and it is not given by 
Rajasekliara at all. It must therefore be pushed backwards. 
Similarly the date of liis death must be considered as very 
doubtful. 

Bappabhatti mot Ama for the first time soon after his 
initiation, while the latter was living as a voluntary exile in 
Gajaratli, being displeased with the treatment he had received 
from his father; and was made a Siiri at the request of Ama 
after he had succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 
Yasovarman thus died between 807 and 811 of the era of 
Yikrama, i.e, about the year 753 A.D. Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
who subdued Yasovarman reigned from 693 toY729 A.D., accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of RajatarahginI as interpreted by General 
Cunningham by the use of the key furnished by Kalhana 
himself, viz., that Saka 1070 corresponded with the Kashmir 
year 24. The date of Yasovarman’s death now determined 
agrees well enough with this ; at least it does not furnish any 
reason for supposing an error in Kalhana’s dates and applying 

11 [11. Ct, Bkandurkar’s Works, Vol. II], * 
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a correction to them as General Cunningham afterwards did, 
though even the corrected date of Lalitiiditya, 723-760 A.D., 
would be equally consistent with it. And Bhavabhuti must-be 
referred to the last quarter of the seventh century and the 
first of the eighlh. 

Before proceeding I must here give expression to my deep 
sense of obligation to Mr. Ramchandra Dhonddov Velankar, the 
Subordinate Judge of Patan, without whose assistance we 
should have been able to do nothing. The good man has since 
died and cannot now receive my thanks ; but I feel it to be a 
duty to place on record the valuable service rendered by him 
to the cause of Oriental Research. 

AHMEDABAD 

We left Patan and returned to Ahmedabad. I could make 
only two days’ stay there ; but with the assistance of Professor 
Ivathavate and an old pupil Mr. Sarabhai Maganbhai Hatesing, 
I was able to make good use of the short time at my disposal. 

LIBRARIES AT AHMEDABAD 

The principal Jaina Bhandaras at Ahmedabad are the follow¬ 
ing : 

1 Bhfindara of Dehalano Upfisraya. 

2 Bhfindara of Daya Vimala. 

3 Lohvarni polanuiii Bhfindara. 

4 Mulchandji’s Bhfindara, 

5 Jaysing Hajjiesing’s. 

6 Premabhfii Ilemabhfii’s. 

A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY IN THE DEHALANO UPASRAYA 

The first Bhilndara has now been divided into three parts,' one 
of them being deposited in the Upfisraya, another in 
Haiiisanilthji’s tempi? belonging to Umfiblifii Hatesing, and 
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the third being in the charge of a private individual. The 
second we were able to see. The list was placed in our hands 
and I took a copy of it. 1 The Bhandara contains 53 Diibdfis, 
and on examination we found that the entries in the list and 
the contents of the Dabdas agreed. Sometimes* however there 
were two Dabdas with the same number and this appeared to 
us to be due to some confusion that must have taken place on 
the occasion of the distribution of the original Bhandara. As at 
Patan, we went over the list and selected certain Manuscripts 
for examination. • Though the examination was short, it 
yielded not unimportant results. The following Manuscripts 
were seen by us :— 

1. RupamahjarTnrimamfda (box 31), fols. 7, 11. 12, vv. 120 ; 
a thesaurus by Rfipacanda, the son of Gopala, composed in the 
reign of Akbar in 1644 Sam vat or 1588 A, I). 

2. Anarghyarfighavat.ippanaka (box 31), fols, 36,11. 21, letters 
S3 ; commentary on Murfifi’s Anarghyariighava, by Naracandra- 
siiri, pupil of Malladharin, seven acts. MS. transcribed in 1434 
Sariivat. The date of this Manuscript shows that the comment¬ 
ary itself was composed before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The original, therefore, must be considerably older. 
It will hereafter be shown that Murari nourished before the 
thirteenth century. 

3. Srutasabdfirtha-mahanlyasamuccayab, (box 47), fols. 32, 
11. 17, Gra. s. 1508; composed by Somesvara, pupil of 
Yogesvaracary'a, 

4. Mugdhabodha (box 47), fols. 18, 11. 1^, letters 54. A 
thesaurus composed in 1450 Saiiivat. Date of MS. Sam vat 1517. 

5. Nalodaya (box 47). This is usually attributed to 
Kalidasa; but in this Manuscript the name of the author is given 

• 1 Not printed here. It forma Appendix IB to the Original Report, 
pp. 206-255. L N. B, U. J 




a3 Jlavideva, son of Narfiyana. There are one or two Manu¬ 
scripts in our Collection in which also the same name occurs. 

G. Bhavadyotanika (boxes 47, 49, and 52). A commentary 
on the Naisadhacaritra by Sosa Rama, pupil of tiesa Narayana ; 
cantos 1-13, 15,17,18, 20-22. 

7. Vidvadbhusana by Balakrsna, with a commentary entitled 
Mahjubhasini by Madhusndana (box 47), fols. 38,11. 19 ; the 
original 68 vv ; total (Ir. s. 2,332, Sam. 1740. There is a copy 
of it in this year’s Collection. 

8. lvarikfitlka by Upadhyaya "Sucarita (box 49), fols. 109, 
11. 12, letters 43. This is a commentary on the ttlokavartika of 
Kumarilabhatta and the PratTka ‘Visuddhcti' is the first word of 
the first Karika. But of this more hereafter. 

9. Nyayasara (box 49) fols. 14, 11. 12, letters 34, three 
, Paricchedas, by Bhfisarvajna. It follows the system of Gautama. 
Manuscript written at Devagiri by Anandayasogani in SaiiivaA 
1505. 

10. Kumarapfilaprabandha (box 49), fols. 58, by Jinamanda- 
nasuri. Composed in Saihvat 1492. 

11. Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara, which must be a work 
of the game nature as Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa pr 
Merutuhga’s Prabandhacintamani. 

12. Sisuhitaisinl, a commentary on the Kumarasariibhava by 
Yyfisavatsa (box 52), fols. 63,11. 13 ; comes down to the end of 
the eighth canto. 

13. A Manuscript of the Prakrit anthology with a Chaya or 
Sanskrit translation and a few notes also came to my notice. 
There are two copies of tho work in our Collections also. It is 
called Prakrit Padyiilaya which title is in several places 
transcribed as Vidyalaya. Yajja (Padya) is explained by the 
author as Paddhati and a collection of Caliao or Gathah on ihe 
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same subject is called Yajjfdaya, written often as Vajjalaggii. 
The author’s name is Jayavallabha who was a Svctfmibara Jaina, 
and that of the author of the Ohayfi is Ratnadeva. The number 
of ("ratlias or verses is 704 and the Oranthasaiiikhya of the whole 
work is 3,000. The Collection embraces 48 subjects and these 
are given in four Cathas. The r^ames of the works from which 
the 704 Cat has are collected are unfortunately not given ; but 
I observed some verses from the Caudavadha, and some quoted 
in the Kfivyaprakasa. The Ohayfi was composed by Ratnadeva 
inthe’year 1393, which must be of the Vikrama era though 
it is not stated, at the instance of Dharmacandra, pupil of 
Haribhadrasuri, the successor as lligh-priest of the Pfthugaecha, 
of Manabhadrasuri. 

14. We found in this Bhfmdara a large portion of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakfisa by Bhanucandra ; and a 
complete copy of Jayanta’s Ivavyaprakasadlpika. In 1X75-7(1 
•Dr. Bidder came across a Manuscript of this last, and got a 
transcript made for our Collection; but it is only a fragment. 
I have therefore got the complete Manuscript found at 
Ahmedabad copied for Covernmcnt. It is besides valuable in 
consequence of its giving the date of .Jayanta and some 
particulars about him. -layanta calls himself a Purohita and 
vVas the son of Bharadvaja who was Purohita or family priest 
to the minister of Sarahgadeva, sovereign of Cujarath. He 
•tinished his work on Sunday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of 
dyestha in the Sam vat year 1350, in the triumphant reign of 
Sarahgadeva, the Mahfirfijadhiraja, while his victorious army was 
encamped near Asfipalli. Jayanta bestows very extravagant 
praise on his father, and tells us that the king of Cujarath threw 
himself prostrate at his feet. Sarahgadeva, as we # have seen, 
was the third of the Vaghola sovereigns who reigned at Patau 
and was on the throne between Vikrama 1333 and 1353, 
i. e., 1277-1297 a.]). The Manuscript was transcribed in 1475 
(Samvat). 
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A MANUSCRIPT OP THE VIKRAMANKACARLTA: 

THE SECOND YET DISCOVERED 

15. We discovered in box 43 a Manuscript of Vikramilnka- 
devacarita or life of Tribkuvanamalla Vikramaditya of Kalyana 
(1076-1127 A.D.), by Bilhana. A copy of this highly valuable • 
historical poem written on Palm-leaves was discovered by ( 
Dr. Biihler at Jessalmir in Marwar in 1874-75, and his edition 
of the work is based on that Manuscript. Our Manuscript is a 
fragment beginning with the second line of stanza 62 of the 
first canto, and coming down to the end of the seventh'canto. 
But I feel almost sure that if I had had time enough, and if the 
men in charge 1 of the Bhandara had been more patient as regards 
this our laying hands on their treasures, and more confiding, 

I should have -been able to trace the whole work. This 
Manuscript is in the list put down as Vikramacaritra ; and 
there is another with the same title in box 48, and a third called 
Vikramfidityacaritra in box 34. One portion of the commentary,, 
on the Naisadhacaritra by Sesa Rama, noticed above, was found 
in one box and two other portions in two other boxes. It is 
therefore extremely likely that one or both of the other 
Manuscripts, the titles of which begin with the name of Yikrama, 
contain the remaining part of the Vikramahkacaritra. There is 
still another Manuscript entitled Vikramacaritra in box *31 ; but 
on examination I found it to be a legendary account in prose of 
Vikrama the celebrated king of Ujjayinl. 

I have compared the Manuscript with Dr. Btihler’s edition 
•and give its readings in Appendix III (U.) 1 Dr. Biihler’s 
Manuscript was written on Palm-leaves and must be older than 
mine ; and on the wholo it is much better. Hut there are many 
cases in wlifch my readings are better, while Dr. Biihler’s do 
not yield any sense or good sense ; and consequently they must 
be the correct or original readings. 


1 Not here printed, [N. R. U.J 
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A TOEM ENTITLED SURATFIOTSAVA BY SOMESVARADEVA 

16. I have also to announce, the discovery of a Malulkavya 
or poem, hitherto unknown, by Somesvaradeva whose 
Klrtikaumudl has now been before Sanskrit scholars for some 
years and whose Hfimasataka was mentioned by me in my last 
Report. 1 The poem is called Surathotsava and contains fifteen 
cantos. The plot is the same as that of the Saptasati or 
Devimrihntmya contained in the Markandeya I’urfma. At, the 
beginning, the poet addresses various deities devoting the first 
five stanzas to Rhavani or Durgii. He tlnm renders his obeisance 
to him who “ in the temple of his poem placed the image of 
the fame of llama ” and to “ the son of Satyavati,” as well as 
to their works, the Ramayana and the Mahahharata. Then are 
mentioned with admiration the following poets :— 

1. Gunadhya, the author of the llrhatkatha, whoso, 
Prakrit composition surpassed the Sanskrit com¬ 
position of other poets. 

2. Subandhu. 

3. Kalidasa. 

4. Magha. 

5. Murari and others. This Murari must be the author 
ui the Anarghyaraghava, a Manuscript of a commentary on 
which transcribed in Sam vat 1434, has been already noticed.* 

CANTO I 

The poet then devotes a good many stanzas to such general 
subjects as poetry, good men, wicked men, Ac., and afterwards 
introduces his hero Suratha to his readers. The*first canto 
ends with the mention of his Visvavijaya or conquest of 
the world. 


1 Ante, p. 10. [N. B. IV 

2 Ante, p. 83. [N. B. U.] 
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CANTOS II AND III 

At the beginning of the second, some of Buratha’s counsellors 
are represented to have played into the hands of his enemies 
who with their assistance vanquished him and deprived him of 
his kingdom. Suratha then betook himself to a forest where he 
met a Muni or sage to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He 
ad\ised him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order 
to propitiate Bhavani, and narrated the glorious deeds of that 
goddess. Sumbhaand Nisumbha had obtained from Brahmadeva 
the boon of freedom from death at the hands of any but a 
woman, and through the virtue of that boon, they made them¬ 
selves all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva, and laid their complaints. 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the boon the 
Demon (Daitya) had received, and advised the gods to go to 
Urnil or Bhavani and entreat her to kill Sumbha. Thus ends 
the third canto. 


CANTOS IV—XL 

The gods then went to the Himalaya, a description of which 
in accordance with the orthodox rulte of poetry constitutes the 
fourth canto. A description of the seasons, all of which came 
to wait upon the gods in the course of their march, follows in 
the fifth, and a description of a moon-rise in the sixth. The 
seventh canto opens with a description of a sunrise and then' 
Bhavani is represented as going out to gather flowers. Thence 
she goes to the Hanga to bathe, and as she is returning, the gods 
see her from a distance and sing her praises. They then lay 
their complaints before her and implore her to kill the Daitya 
Sumbha. She allays their fears and promises to destroy the 
demon. 

In the eighth canto, Bhavani transforms * herself into 
a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Himalaya, 
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The report spreads that a beautiful maiden has appeared on the 
Himalaya, and reaches the ears of Sumbha. He sends a person 
to propose to her a marriage with himself. Bbavilni tells the 
messenger that she has vowed that that man only shall be her 
husband who will fight with her while she is riding a lion. 
TJhe messenger goes back to Kumbha and informs him of this. 
Sumbha wonders at the woman’s oddity and sends a demon 
of the name of Dhumralocana to induce her to give up what 
she called her vow, and, if she remained still obstinate, to use 
force and bring her away. Dhumralocana goes to BhavimT and 
while about to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess, * 

Then in the ninth canto Sumbha is represented as marching 
against lima in person with a large army; the fight between 
them is described in the tenth, and the death of Sumbha in 
the eleventh. 


CANTOS XII—NIV r 

Having heard of this glorious deed of Bhavanl from the 
mouth of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate 
her by the severest austerities. These aro described in the 
twelfth canto ; and in the thirteenth Pfirvatl sends a beautiful 
woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against her blandish¬ 
ments, and goes on with his religious exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, Bhavam is pleased, and manifests herself to Suratha; 
she pronounces a benediction, and promises him supreme 
sovereignty for a thousand years and the dignity of the 
eighth Manu, after the present or seventh is over, in a future 
life. 

In the meanwhile such of the counsellors of Suratha as 
were faithful to him, destroyed those who had acted as traitors 
and sent men in all directions to trace him out. One of them 
reached at last the forest where Suratha had been practising 


12 [R, (}. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, II] 
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austerities and gave intelligence of his being there to the 
counsellors. They then went to the place with a large number 
of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital where he 
enjoyed supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise 
of Uma. 


CANTO XV 

THE IIISTOKV OF SOMKBVARA’S FAMILY 

In the fifteenth canto Somcsvara gives the history of his 
family and his own. and at the end devotes a few verses to the 
praise of Vastupfila. “ There is a place called Nagara where 
reside Brahmans and which is rendered holy by the sacred 
fires kept by them and the sacrificial rites they perform. The 
gods themselves, seeing the holiness of the place and the 
prosperity conferred upon it by Siva, live there as it were 
assuming the forms of Brahmans.” At that place dwelt a 
family of the name of Culeva(?) belonging to the Gotra of 
Yasistha. In that holy family was born Sola, who was created 
by Mnlarfija, (the founder of the Cfdukya dynasty of Patau), 
his family priest. Ho performed the Yajapeya sacrifice and 
attained great inlluence over the king. His son Balia was the 
spiritual adviser of Cfimunda ; and his son Munja, of Durlabha. 

Munja’s son was Soma by whose blessings Bhima became 
victorious everywhere. Ama, the son of Soma, was the family 
priest of Karna. Tie performed the seven kinds of .Jyotistoma 
and obtained the title of Samrilt, and spent the wealth received 
from the Calnkya prince in building temples of Siva, 
digging tanks of water, and making gifts to Brahmans. When 
the Cfdukya prince harassed the territory of the king of 
Dhftrfi, the priest of the latter conjured up, by means of 
charms, an evil spirit (K^tya) for th£ destruction of his master’s 
.enemy. But by countercharms, Ama succeeded in turning 
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back the evil spirit against the conjuror himself who was 
instantaneously killed by it. 

Ama’s son was Kumara, and it was in virtue of his good 
wishes that Siddharaja made the king of Sindliu a captive 
though he was a man of great prowess, cast into prison the 
ruler of Malava along with his family, and made the proud 
king of the country of “ a lac and a quarter 1 ” bow his head 
to himself. Kumara performed sacrifices, and built tanks. 
His son was Sarvadeva who knew the essence of the laws 
laid down by Mann. Ho was a worshipper of Yisnu, performed 
sacrifices like his predecessors, and was too proud to beg money 
of others. After his death, his son Amiga took his place. 
Amiga had four sons, Sarvadeva, Kumara, Mufija, and Aha«,la(?) 
The relation of the older Sarvadeva and his son Amiga to the 
Calukya princes is not stated. Probably Kumarapala, the 
successor of Siddharaja, being a Jaina, had very little to do with 
them. 

But after KumarapFila’s death, Sarvadeva the younger, threw 
his bones according to Brahmanic rites into the Ganges and 
gratified tho Brahmans of Prayaga and Gaya by his gifts. 
Sarvadeva constructed tanks in many places, worship pod 
Sjva every day, and was hospitable to all Brahmans. 

Kumara was offered heaps of jewels by the king, the 
son of Kmmlrapflla, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, but 
he did not accept them, lie propitiated Siva in the form 
of Katukesvara and cured the severe wounds received by 
Ajayapala in a battle. When in consequence of a famine, 
the people were reduced to mere skeletons he interceded 
with Mulanlja and obtained for them a remission of the assess¬ 
ment on land. He was made chief minister by Pratapamalla, 
who belonged to the Uasfrakuta family and, being entrusted 


1 The country about the Sambhar lake in Rajaputana wa» so called. 
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with the charge of the army by the Calukya prince, achieved 
victory for his arms by defeating his enemies. He fought a 
battle with the king of Dhiira, who after receiving a wound 
skin-deep, left the battle-field though pulled up with pride, and 
Kumara, destroying a town named Gogasthana (?) belonging to 
him, sank a well in the place where his palace stood. He 
plundered the Malava country and took away all its wealth 
though he did not find gold or silver, and gave gold and silver 
to Brahmans when he performed a Sraddha at Gaya. He defeated 
an army of the Mlecchas near the Queen’s lake, gratified the 
manes by performing Sraddhas on the bank of the Ganges, and 
brought down rain in rainless districts. As a Brahman, he 
performed his sixfold duty, and as a soldier, he had recourse to 
the six modes of dealing with foreign princes; his fame reached 
the three worlds and he always repeated the three sacred words 
(Bhiir, Bhuvar, Svar); he manifested his knowledge of the 
Sastras 1 in sacrificial matters as well as of the Sastras (weapons) 
of war, and he had the holy Brahmanic thread on his bosom 
and held the thread of power in his hands. 

The name of his wife was Laksmi and* they had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was Mahadeva, the second Somesvara, 
and the youngest Yijaya. The great poets Harihara, Subhata, 
and others knowing the great qualities of Somes vara spoke, 
of his poetry in terms of his highest praise. By means of a 
drama composed in an hour and a half, and a poem depicting 
the highest sentiment, he pleased the hearts of the attendants 
of king Bhlma’s court. 

A PANEGYRIC ON VASTUPALA 

Then follows a panegyric on Vastupala, in whom, according 
to the poet “learning” which, after the death of Hemacandra had 

1 This and other sacrificial terms arc explained in the Section on sacrificial 
literature., [ later in this Report ]. 
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been without a resting place, found an abode, and also the vow 
of universal benevolence, which after Praliladana left the world 
had not been assumed by anybody. Yastupiila’s genealogy is 
thus given :— 

Candapa of the PrilgviTta race 

CandaprasSda 

1 

Soma 

\ 

Asvanlja 

Malladeva Vastupala Tejahpitlu 

In an Inscription in a temple on Mount Abu composed by 
Somesvara, Luniga is mentioned as the eldest brother, but as he 
is said to have died young, his name is omitted here. Praliladana 

was a chief of the Paramara race who ruled over the country 

* 

about Abu, and was a feudatory of the Cfilukyas of Anahila- 
pattana. Somesvara wrote this poem while Vastupala was alive. 

This Manuscript .of the Suratliotsava was transcribed in 
Sam vat 1495. 


NOTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS 

. I will now proceed to notice the Collection of Manuscripts 
made for Government this year. The funds were equally 
divided between Professor Peterson and myself. Ps. 3250 fell 
to my share, and about the end of the year, 1 drew Rs. 476 
more out of the unexpended balanco of the allotment for 
Inscriptions. Out of the total of Rs. 3,726, Rs. 2,265 were paid 
for the Manuscripts collected in Gujarath, Rajaputana, and 
Delhi; and Rs. 930-5-6 for those collected in the Maratha 
Country. The salaries and travelling expenses of the agents, 
and sundries absorbed Rs. 530-10-6. 
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The Gujarath and Rajaputana Section of the Collection com¬ 
prises 325 Manuscripts (Nos. 1-325), and the Maratha Section 
412 (Nos. 326-737). In the Gujarath section there are a good 
many Kashmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, most of which 
are written in the Sarada character, and 28 of ^orks belonging 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. The Manuscript^ hav& 
as usual been arranged in classes according to the subjects. 

VEDAS INCLUDING UPANISADS 

In this class there is an incomplete copy of the first part of 
the Samasaiiihita and of the Pada text of the second part, as 
well as a Manuscript of one of the song-books in the Gujarath 
section ; and copies of the Samans sung in connection with 
various sacrificial rites in the Maratha section. 

A MANUSCRIPT OF THE IvRAMA TEXT OF THE 
VAJASANEYA MANTRABIIAGA 

This last contains a Manuscript of the Krama te^t of the 
Madhyaiiidina rescension of the Samhitfi of the white Yajurveda, 
as well as of the Pada text (Nos. 354 and 353). 

Krama, Ja(a, and Ghana are certain arrangements of the Pad?s 
or words of a Mantra the nature of which has been explained by 
me in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill* 
[ pages T32 If. ]. These schemes or arrangements as well as the 
Saihhita and Pada texts are learnt by a Brahman who devotes 
himself to a religious life from the mouth of a Guru or teacher. 
But since Manuscripts are of use to the pupil and they serve to 
refresh the memory at an advanced age, they also are resorted to. 
Every first class Vaidika or reciter of the Veda must know by 
heart the first or Mantra portion of a Veda, usually called 
Saihhita, in these five forms ; and actually one meets with many 
reciters especially of the Taittirlya and Madhyaiiidina rescen- 
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sions of the Yajurveda who know it in this way. But while 
we have many Manuscripts of the Samhita and Pada texts we 
have but a few of the other forms. No. 354 contains the Krama 
of thirty-seven out of the forty chapters of the Vajasaneya 
Samhita and Jatil of a portion of the twenty-eighth chapter. 

ATHARVOPANISAPS 

No. 1 (Gujarati) Section) contains a copy of the Asramopanisad 
and of the Garbhopanisad written in the Sarada or Kashmir 
character. At the end the mimes of the tifty-two Ppanisads 
usually attributed to the Atharva Veda are thus given 


1 Munda. 

j "20 Phyanabindu. 

37 

k'eni(e)se(i)ta. 

2 Prasna. 

*21 

Tojobindu. 

38 

Narayana. 

3 Brahma vidya. 

,22 

Yogasikha. 

39 

Brhad Narayana, 

4 Ksurika. 

o;> 

Yogatattva. 

40 

Brliad Narayana. 

.5 Culikfi. 

24 

Saiimyasa. 

•li 

Sarvopanisatsara. 

6 Siras. 

25 

Aruneya. 

42 

Haiiisa. 

7 Sikhfi. 

26 

Kanthasruti. 

13 

Pavamahaiiisa. 

8 Garbha. 

27 

Pinda. 

41 

Anandavallf. 

1) Mahop. 

28 

Atma. 

15 

Olirguvalll. 

10 Brahma. 

21) 

Nrsiiidiapfirva- 

16 

Garuda. 

11 Pranagnihotra. 
1*2 Mandrika. 

30 

tapanl. 

Tapanlyl Maho. 

47 

Kalagnirudra. 

13 Vaitathya. 

31 

Tapaniya Maho. 

18 Kamapurvata- 

14 Advaita. 

52 

Tapaniya. 


pauTya. 

15 Alatasanti. 

16 Nilarudra, 

o.j 

Nrsinihatapani- 

Maho. 

19 

Iblinotbfcata- 

patiTya. 

54 

Uttaratapani. 

50 

Kai valya. 

17 Nadabindu. 

35 

lvathavalll. 

18 Brahmabindu. 

;u; 

lvathavalll, [P] 

51 

Jabfda. 

19 Amrtabindu. 


ttaravalh. 

52 

Asrama. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST 

The list is introduced with the observation that the first fifteen 
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and the remaining thirty-seven from the Nllarudra to the 
Asrama, to the Paippaladas and others. 

This list differs from that given by Professor Weber in his 
Catalogue (p. 95) in the latter part, but agrees perfectly with that 
given by Colebrooko. He only calls both the 6th and the 7th 
Atharvasiras, while the latter should be called Atharvasikha, 
as it is hero. That this group is not arbitrary but represents 
some fact of literary history is shown by the 'circumstance 
that wo have? many Manuscripts in which these Atharvaveda 
Upanisads an* written exactly in the order in which they are 
given in this list. Thus No. 328 (Maratha Section) which is but a 
fragment contains the first thirty-three, and No. 10 of last 
year’s Collection, forty-seven. No. 110 of 1879-80, which 
is also a fragment, begins with the thirty-fifth in the list and 
comes down to the forty-seventh ; after which wo have the 
Jiibala and Kaivalya, the two Kfima-tapinis being omitted. After 
Kaivalya we have the Atinabodha and the Svetasvatara. 

Some of the names, however, in the above are not correctly 
written. Upanisad No. 12 is called Mandfika, but Mandukya is 
the name of all the four from 12 to If) ; it should therefore 
be called Agama, the first of the four parts of the Mandukya. 
In Manuscript No. 10 of last year, all these four are included 
in Upanisad 12. Nos. 29 to 33 in the above ought to be named 
Prathama Maho, Dvitlya Maho. &c-., all the live constituting 
the NlfimhapurvatfipinT. These live and also the thirty- 
fourth are included in Upanisad 26 of No. 10 of 1882-83. 
Nos. 35 and 36 are the two chapters of the Kathopanigad called 
Atharvavalli in last year’s No. 10, and included in Upanisad 27; 
Nos. 39 and 40 together constitute the Mahanfirayana 
Upanisad or the 30th of the latter Manuscript, and Nos. 44 and 
45 are included in the 34th. Of these, the two Atharvavallis or 
Kafhavallis are the same as the Kathopanisad of the Black 
Yajurveda; the two parts of the Brhad Narayana or Maha- 
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narfiyana tho same as the Narayanopanisad of: that Yeda, and 
the Anandavalli and Bhrguvalli, the same as the Taittirlya. There' 
are of course various readings. 

VF DANGAS AND WORKS ON TTTF 
SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 

SUTRABHASYAS 

In the Gnjarath Section we have a copy of a fragment of the 
Bhasya on Asvalflyana’s Srautasntra by Siddhfintin (No. S.) A 
copy of three chapters of the work was purchased by me Cor our 
Collections in 1870. 

No. 19 is a Manuscript of Dhnrtasvitmin’s Bhflsya on 
the Samanyasutra or general sacrificial topics, forming 
a part of the twenty-fourth Prasna of Apastamba’s Sntra ; and 
No. 14 is a copy of Bhavasvamin’s Bhflsya on Bamlhayana’s 
Sntra on the Cflturmflsya rites. All these three are very old 
authors as will be shown below. 

No. 10 is an incomplete copy in the Kashmira character of 
Katya,yana’s Sraddliasntra with a commentary. In tho Maratha 
Section wc have a Manuscript of chapters X and XXV of 
Devayajfuka’S Bhflsya on Kfltyilyana’s Srautasntra (Nos. .‘>(>7 
and 3(58). 

SRADDIIAKASJKA 

No. 382 is Sraddhakflsika, which is a very full commentary 
on Katyayana’s Sraddhasntra, by Kryna. Krtfna was tho 
son of Visnu whose father was Atisukha and grandfather 
Nityananda. Krsna states in the beginning that this Sntra was 
expounded by Karka in words the sense of which was deep. 
The exposition therefore was difficult to understand and hence 
another commentary was written by Ilalayudha. This also did 


13 [ R. G. Bhamlarkav’s Work.'), Vol. II ] 
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not render the sense of the Sutra plain, and therefore he wrote 
his commentary to dispell “ the darkness in the shape of a mass 
of doubts. ” The commentary abounds with quotations from 
the Puranas and Smrtis. The author also quotes a work called 
Dhartnapradipa which must be the work of that name written 
by an author of the name of Dravida. (!See below). 

MAIIJDHARA 

No. 303 is a. commentary on Katyayana’s Sulvasnira by 
Malndbara. At the end we are told that Malndbara composed it 

at Benares “ on Sunda> the ,13th of the light half of-, in 

the year lblfl, ” at the command of his (Pint or master 
Ratnesvaramisra, the son of Kesava, after duly studying the 
Bhasya.the Vrfti composed by llama, and the Sutras themselv es. 
The commentary itself is based on the Blulsya and the Yrtti. 
The date 1(110 refers to the Sail)vat or Vikrama era. For at th^ 
end of a Manuscript of the Mantramahodadlii together with a 
commentary composed by Malndbara (which forms No. 20 of 
our Collection of 1808-09) there is a statement to the .effect that 
the work was composed in 1015 of the Vikrama era. This 
Malndhara must Ik* the same person as the author of the Vedadipa 
or commentary on the Saiiihitfi of the white 1 Yajurveda. 

No. 3)83 is a commentary on Kesava’s Siksa by a man of 
the name of Alamurimanci, and No. 371, on Katyayana’s 
Snanasutra, by one who calls himself Trimallatanaya or son of 
Trimalla. 


THE HAUTRAKAltlKAS OF NRSIMiJAYAJVAN 

Among works on the Sacrilicial Ritual, there are some deserving 
of notice. No. 25 is a copy of the Hautrakarikas by 
Nrsiiiihayajvan, which appear to form part of a larger work 
entitled Prayogaratna. The first four folios are missing. The 
work explains the duties of the Ilotr priest in the smaller 
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sacrificial rites beginning with the Darsa-Purnamasa and ending 
with the CiltrirnuTsya. 

At the end of each section the author gives a short history 
of himself. But in our Manuscript the opening words only 
are giveu and the complete verses must base existed in the 
leaves which are lost. Gaugadhara SastrT Datar of Poona, 
however possesses a copy of the work and the verses art* 
there given in an entire form. The author therein tells 
us:—“There is a village of the name of Yarurvalu in (lie 
Hosala country where nourished Nrsiiiiha whose sou N;ira>aua- 
bliatta of the Atri race went to Kasi, and he and Amimiyi gave 
birth to a son, the learned Gopm;il.lia. Gopimitlia’s younger 
brother Nrsiiiiha compost'd the Prayogarulna.” The, Ifosala 
country must be Mysore. For, in an Inscription dated 1277 
Saka or IT)5 A.D., published iu tin* .Journal of tlie Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Bukkaraya, probably the same as that who 
founded the Vijayanagara dynasty, but who was only a 
Mahamaudalesvara or minor prince at the time, is represented 
to be ruling at his capital llosapattana in the lioysana country. 
And the Hoysala Yadavas ruled over the country of Mysore 
and the surrounding districts, and the country probably derived 
its name from theirs, or uicc versa, they derived theirs from 
tllat of the country. 

* PRAYASCITTA KAIUKAS OF GOI’ALA 

No. 27 is a Manuscript of the Prayascit-takarikils based on the 
Sutra of Baudhayana by Gopfila, and No. 207 of tin? Maratha 
Section contains his Karikas on the Soma sacrifice. Gaugadhara 
Sastri Datar tells me that Gopala is quoted by Sayana in his 
commentary on the Darsa-Purnamasa portion of the Baudhayana- 
Sutra. Gop&la, therefore, must have lived before the fourteenth 
century. The Prftyascittapradlpa, of which No. 428 is a copy, 
and which is regarded as a work of great authority though the 
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author’s name is unknown, mentions Gopala in the introductory 
verses as the expounder of the Prayascittas laid down by 
Baudhftyana. The author of the Prayascittapradlpa professes 
to follow Bhavasvftmin in the decision of the knotty points 
concerning his subject. 

TR1KANDAMAN])ANA’S KAR1KAS 

An important work belonging to this sub-division is the 
Apastamhadhvanitarthakarikus by Trikfuidainandana Bhaskara 
Misra, the son of Kumarasvamin. The work consists of four 
parts. The first is called Adhikfirakfinda in which the requisite 
qualifications of one who has to keep the sacrificial tire and 
perforin the several rites are discussed. The second is called 
Pratinidhikamla, wherein are considered what times for the 
performance of the sacrificial rites and what materials should 
be chosen, when the principal ones that arc laid down in the 
scriptures, cannot be availed of. In the third part which is 
called Punaradhanakfinda, the circumstances and manner in 
which the old sacrificial lire becomes either polluted or destroyed, 
and in which it should bo resumed, are discussed. In the fourth 
part, which is called Adhanakanda, the inauguration or first 
assumption of tin 1 sacrificial lire, the initial 1sti after the 
inauguration, the treatment of the lire when the keeper goes on 
a travel, the Isti consisting of the first offering of tin* grain of 
the season to the gods (Agrayana), and such matters are 
considered. 

There is a Manuscript of the first three Kandas in the 
Collection of 1871-72 (No. 22), and others are noticed by 
Burnell in his Catalogue of Tanjor Manuscripts. But 
Manuscripts of the fourth or last K&rula are extremely rare. 
No. 21 is a copy of this fourth or last Kfinda. GangSdhara Sastrl 
possesses a Manuscript of the whole work including the last 
Karima also. 
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TRIK A NT) AM A NO AN A QUOTED BY HEMADRI 

Quotations from the second or Pratinidhikanda oi' Triknnda- 
mandana occur in the. Kalanirnaya of Hemadri about the ond of 
the work. Thus, verse 150 of the former according to (hihgadhara 
Sastrl’s copy, is quoted on folio .‘>005 of tlie Manuscript of the 
Kalanirnaya, No. 237 in my Collection A. of 1881-82; verses 
159 and 160 on f. 3615 and verses 161 and .162 on f. .'1625. lu 
his introduction to these quotations Hemadri calls the author 
Trikandamandana. Hemadri, wo know, was a minister of 
Mahadeva, the king of Mahilrilsira, of the Yadava d> nasty, who 
reigned at Devagiri trom 1260 to 1271 a.i>., and for a short time, 
of his nephew and successor Pamacandra. Trikandamandana 
Bhftskaramisra, therefore, jnust have lived one or two hundred 
years at least before him, and may have lived still earlier. His 
work abounds with references to previous work’s and writers on 
sacrificial subjects, whose views on different matters are 
succinctly stated. 

No. 21 which is a small Manuscript of fit leaves containing 
matter equal to about 850 Anushibhs contains the following 
names:— 

AUTHORS AND WORKS QUOTED BY TRIKANDAMANDANA 
(ADIIANAKANDA) 

t-VEDIC SAKITAS OR WORKS 

(athah or Katha-(compounded) 1 152,175 3, 195 2, .‘125 2, fifi5 /. 

-asruti low fi. 

Kausitakisruti lfi5 1, 2, fi. 

Bahvrcab 185 3, 195 5. 

Maitrayant yakilh 145 4. 

Vajinab 45 1, 55 7. fi45 1. 

-as Vsjasaneyinah 135 6. 

S&mkhytLyana 135 5,17a 7. 

1 The number in Italics shows the number of the line from the bottom of the 

page. 
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II—AUTHORS OF SOTRAS 

Aranyanivftsi-Matsya 106 2. 

A pastamba 16 2,11a 3 , 13a 2 ; Ap—patliali 256 3 . 

Asvalayana 2a 2, 8a 3, 146 4,176 4,20a 3, 20a A 27a 4 ; Asv— 
pat he 11a 4. 

Upavarsa 56 1 ; Upav—pathatah 11a 0. 

Katyayana 6a 8, 8a J, 86 i, 9a 7, 106 106 4, 216 4, 27a 3, 

29a 2, 31a 2, 336 2. 

Paniniya 17a 2. 

Baudhayana 8a 3, 106 2,126 3 , 146 2,15a 5, L76 2,19a 1, 3 , 
196 3, 216 ./, 25a 6, 30a 5, 326 2, 336 J, 34a 4 ; Grhya 34a 5. 
Bharadvaja 16 2,14a 4,176 4,19a 7,196 3, 236 2, 25a 5, 26a 3, 
29a d, 33a 1, 336 2. 

Luugak^i 6a 2,106 2, 176 4, 21a 2, 336 2. 

Saty&sadha 16 2,12a 4. 

-as Hivanyakesin 31a 3 . 

Ill—AUTHORS OF COMMENTARIES ON SOTRAS 
AND OF PRAYOGAS 

Hodova 14a 4, 196 4, 22a 2, 236 1, 4, 33a L 
Karka 6a 8, 14a 1. 

Kesava 166 6,18a2, 286 4, 2,4,2962,30a 1, 30a 6, 3064, 326,1. 

-as Kesavusvainin 336 2 . 

-as Kesavasfiri 8a 4. 

Dravida 86 2, 96 3,19a 1. 

DhQrta 14a 4,17a 5,176 2, 18a 2, 236 2, 306 3 , 32a 5. 

-as DkQrtasvamin 34a 2. 

NarSyana 2a 2,12a 2, 246 3 . 

BhavanStga 2a 2,13a 4, 20a 1. 

Bhavasvamin 7a 6,15a 7, 236 3. 

Bharadvajlyabha§yak{*t 26a 4. 

Varaha 196 1. 

Vidhiratnakrt 14a 3 t 22a 2. 
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Yrddlia 236 2, 236 3, 266 3, Din 2. 

-as Yrddhacarya, 186 G, 31a 5. 

Sahara 176 7. 

Sarii karsakan(lasy abhiisyakfira 26a 4. 

Siddhantin 20a ,2, 27 a 3. 

IV—OTHER AUTHORS 

Garga 26a 5. 

Jaimini la it. 

Sahklia as author of a Dharmasaslra 2G6 J t 

V—'WORKS 

Atharvauasntra 7a 2. 

Katlya Dharmasaslra 27a 5. 

Kfitlyasfitra a a 7. 

Karkasya Paddhati .176 6. 

Kurtnapurfma 126 3. 

Ohandogaparisisla 16a 1. 

Tarksyagrantha 206 5. 

Dharmadipa 28a 4. 

Bhavabhasya 156 7. 

Bharadvajlyabhasya 126 2, 10a 4, 20a 5, 34a 1. 
Baugaksinirmitasiltra Da 6. 

Yidliiratna D6 2. 

Visnusmrti 27a 5. 

Vrddhagrantha, 1D6 1. 

Samkarsa Kara! a. 23a 7, 276 3. 

Siitranibandha, by the author (asmatsntranibandhasca) 22a 3, 
Smrtidipa, 346 1. 

By the word Katha in the first group of names it is probable 
that in some cases at least the Sutra of the Kalhacarana is meant; 
for in the first of the references to that name, Apastamba, 
BhAradvaja and Satyasadha are associated with Katha. 
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NOTICES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(1) UPAVARSA 

The name Upavarsa as that of the author of a Sutra, is new ; 
but there is no question that Trikandamamlana means to speak 
of him as such. For we are told “ Upavarsa and others have 
laid down that when one has performed the ceremony of the 
inauguration of the sacred lire,'he should feed a hundred 
(Brahmans) ; but ibis is not prescribed in other Sutras. ” 
Similarly, in discussing the relations between the Ootras, the 
lists of which are different in the different Sfitras, Trikanda- 
mandana says “ the Usijas, Yamadcvas, aud Dlrghatamasas are 
Oautnmas, i.o., branches of the Gautama race according to the 
reading of Upavarsa and others, and consequently they should 
not intermarry but may lia\c connection with the Bharadvajas. ” 

But Upavarsa as the author of a Vrtti or commentary on the 
Mimamsa and Vedanta Sutras is spoken of in terms of reverence 
by SauikaiTciirya in bis Bhilsya on the Vedanta Sfitras, 
(HI. 3. f>3). And the name occurs in the story of Katyayana 
narrated in Somadeva’s Kuthasaritsfigara and Ksemendra’s 
Brhatkatlia, along with others which arc historical. Upavarsa 
was the father of (Ipakosfi, the wife of Katyayana, and the 
brother of Varsa, the teacher of the latter. Like Katyayana, 
Vyadi, and ITinini, who figure in the story, Upavarsa too muSc 
have been a historical person and the author of the Sutra 
mentioned by Trikandamandana, or of the Vrttis, or of both, 
must be the person intended to be spoken of. 

(2 and 3) LaUGAKSI AND BllARADVAJA 

The Sutras of Laugfiksi and Bhfiradvaja are often referred to 
in other works and are well known ; and one of our author’s 
references is in express words to the “ Sutra composed by 
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Laugilksi. ” Copies of Bharadvaja are also to be met with 
though rarely. 

(4) MATS VA 

The name Matsya, supposing Aran yani vasin to be an epithet 
signifying Muni or a sage living in a forest, is unknown. It 
occurs in a compound of which those of Baudhayana, Laugaksi, 
and Katyayana are the other mombers ; and therefore was 
probably borne by the author of a Sfltra. As to Paninfya the 
words of our author arc : “ So much is stated in the Atharvana 
Sutra by Paniniya, ” wherefore, if there is no error here, that 
too must l)e the name of the author of a Sfltra. 


(5) KAMA 

Of the names in the third group, Karka is of course the com¬ 
mentator on Katyayana’s Sutra and our author indicates that, 
when in one of the two places in which ho refers to him ho 
says, “ Katyayana calls that (sacrificial vessel) Yajra which is 
like a sword without mentioning any particulars, and Karka 
explains it so. ” In the other place also there is a similar 
Statement. Karka is also mentioned in the Sritddhanirnaya of 
Hemadri and his views on certain points arc discussed and 
i;efuted. 

(<;) kesavasvamin 

Kesava or Kesavasvamin must, I think, be the author of the 
Prayogasara, an incomplete copy of which was purchased by 
me for Government in 18711 and which is noticed in my Report 
for that year. A copy.of it is mentioned in Dr. Jinrnoll’s 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Manuscripts. 

(7) DHORTASVAMIN 

DhQrta or Dhurtasvamin is the author of a Bha^ya on the 
Sutra of Apastamba, but copies of the whole work are not 


14 [ It. Ct. Bhandarkar’tf Works, Vo). 41 ] 
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available. Besides the Manuscript of the commentary on a 
portion of the 25tli Prasna noticed above, I have recently 
procured a copy of that on the first seventeen Prasnas. 

(8) NAHA YANA 

Narayana is the author of the Yrtti on the Srautasiitra of 
Asvalayana. For, in the first of the three places in which his 
name occurs, Trikandamandana says : “ Asvalayana lays down 
that the inauguration or assumption of the sacred fire may be 
made in any season of the year. Narayana has stated that this 
precept applies only to such persons as are in didicult circum¬ 
stances and cannot wait till the advent of the season prescribed 
in the previous (Sutras. ” This is exactly what we find stated in 
Narfiyana’s comment on Asv. Sr., II. 1. 11. (p. 80 Bibl. Ind. Ed.). 

In the second instance in which N aril y ana’s name occurs, 
Trikandamandana, in explaining the duties of the keeper of the 
Sacred fire when travelling, gives Nariiy ana’s definition of,, 
travelling which is “ going from the village (Grama), in which 
one’s fires are, to another village (Grilmantara) ”, and observes 
that the word “ village ” occurring in this definition is not to be 
taken in its literal sonso. Whether he goes to another village, 
or a town, or a hamlet, or anywhere else, after having crossed 
the boundary [of the place where his fires are], it is travelling. 
Now this definition of travelling with the word Grama or village 
used twice occurs in Nar ay ana’s Yrtti under Asvalayana II. 5. l. () 
(p. 101) Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 

(9) BIIAVANAGA 

In connection with Nilrayana’s explanation of the Sutra ih the 
first of these two instances, our author says that Bhavanaga takes 
the Sutra in its literal sense, i.e., does not limit its scope as 
Narayana has done, thus indicating that Bhavanilga was either 
the author of a Bhasya on the Sfitra of Asvalayana or of a 
Prayoga or sacrificial manual based on it. 
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(10) BHAVASVAMIN 

Bhavasvamin is the author of a commentary .on the Sutra of 
Baudhayana, a fragment of which in the present Collection is 
noticed above. The author of a Bhasya on the Sutra of 
BharadvUja and the Bhasya itself are, it will be seen, mentioned 
by Trikandamandana, but he does not give the author’s proper 
name. 

(11) DRAV1DA 

What author is meant by Dravida I. cannot say with certaint y ; 
but he may be the author of the Smj'tipradipa mentioned by 
Srldhara in the Smvtyarthasara ; and perhaps the Smrtkhpa 
mentioned by Trikandamandana may bo the Smrtipradlpa. 

(12) SABARA 

Sahara must be the author of the Bhasya on the Mimfubsa 
Sutra of Jaimini. 

NOTICES OF SOME OF TIIE WORKS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(1) SAM K ARS A K A NDA 

A Sutra from the Saiiikarsakanda is <pioted by Samkarilcfirya 
in his Bhasya or dissertation on the Vedanta Sutra III. A 4.5 ; 
and Govindananda, one of the commentators, explains it as 

Daivatyakanda. ” Anandajnana also says it is the Devata- 
kUnda ” and it is called Samkarsakanda, because in it whatever 
has remained to be spoken of relating to tho Karmakanda is 
stated succinctly. With reference to it Saiiikanlcarya calls that 
Kanda first or previous Kanda which contains two Sutras which 
he quotes under III. 3. 41, and 50, and which are found in 
Jaimini’s MimAihsa. Saiiikarsakanda is, therefore, the second 
part or appendix of tho Mimarhsa Sutra; and there is a copy of 
it, Gangildhara S*strl tells me, in Poona, and another at Alibag. 
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Our author speaks of a commentator on it. Siddhantin must be 
the same as the author of the Bhasya on Asvalayana’s Sutra 
mentioned before. 


(2) VIDHIRATNA 

Vidhiratna is quoted as I learn from Cfahgfidhara Sastri in the 
Prayogaparijata. Of Yaraha and Yrddha or Vpldhacarya 
nothing is known. Perhaps the latter is an epithet, but whose 
epithet it was, cannot be said. The Vj’ddhagrantha referred to 
by Trikfindamandana in one case was probably the work of 
Vrddhilcarya. 

DATES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS MENTIONED ABOVE 

All these authors thus appear to have nourished, and these 
works to have been written, previous to at least the twelfth 
century. One of them—Kesavasvamin—speaks in the introduction 
to his Baudhfiyanaprayogasfira, of Narfiyana and other previous 
authors of Prayogas, and professes to follow the views of 
Bhavasvamin. Whether the Narayana meant is the author of 
the Yffti on the Sutra of Asvalayana, or another person, is 
doubtful; but there can be no question that the BhavaSvilmin he 
speaks of must be the author of the Bhasya on the BaudhSyana 
Sntra, since Kesava’s Prayoga is based on that Sntra. Nflrilyam, 
the author of the Yj-tti, mentions Devasvamin as the writer of a 
comprehensive Bhasya on Asvalfvyanasutra, which he seems ta 
have followed.—By the way, it seems strange that Trikanda- 
mandana should not mention him in the work before me ; but 
the explanation probably is that Narayana’s work being a sort 
of abridgement of Devasvamin’s, ho considered the view of the 
latter to be represented Avhen lie quoted from Narayana’s work.— 
Now, if Kesavasvamin, because he is quoted by Trikanda- 
mapdana, must have flourished before the twelfth century, 
Bhavasvfimin must have flourished before the tenth century, 
since he is spoken of as an established authority by him, and 
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to acquire that position, he must at least have been two hundred 
years old at the time. The same may be said with reference to 
Devasvamin.. 

THE TITLE SVAMIN INDICATIVE OF THE AUTHOR'S DATE 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the names of most of the 
famous writers on the sacrificial rites should have the title 
Svamin attached to them. No w T riter later than the thirteenth 
century seems to have it. We have Bhattas, Acaryas, Yajvans, 
Dlkfpitas, and Yajhikas during the last six centuries, but no 
Svamin. The title appears to have been in use at a certain 
period and been given to Munaiiisakas or men conversant with 
the sacrificial lore. At the head of these stands Saharasvamiii, 
the author of the Bliasya on Jaimini’s Mimaiiisa Sutra. Then 
we have Agnisvfunin tin 1 commentator on L;Tiy ay ana’s 
Srautasutra, Bhavasvamin, Devasvamin, Dhurtasvamin, Kapardi- 
syarnin, Kesavasvilmin and others. Kumfirila is both a Svamin 
and a Bhat.ta. Karka is mostly Upndhyfiya and rarely Svamin. 

THE TITLE OCCURS IN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY 

Certain Inscriptions of the early CVilukyas of the Deccan, to 
one of which Professor Weber has already called attention, 
and one Valabhi Inscription, carry the period during which 
the title Svamin was used, up to the seventh century. 
In an undated copperplate Inscription of Vilaainaditya 1, 
who ceased to reign in fi<S0 a.d., the names of some of the 
donees are Nandisvamin, Lohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin 1 ; in 
another dated 700 a.d., the grantee is Dasasvamin son of 
Jannasvamin, and grandson of Revasvfimi-Diksita ; and we have 
Devasvamin, Karkasvamin, Yajnasvamin, Rudrasvamin and 
others in a third dated 705 a.d/; while the Valabhi Inscription 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. vi, 77. 

2 lad. Ant., Vol. vii. pp. 128, 136. 
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which is dated 326 of the Yalabhi-Gnpta era or 645 a.d., has 
Mahkasvfimin. 1 Two of these names, it will be seen, are the 
same as those borne by two of our authors. But the period 
extends still higher into antiquity. 

SABARASVAMIN’S APPROXIMATE DATE 

Sabarasvflmin is expressly mentioned by SaiiikarfiCcirya, whose 
usually accepted date is the end of the eighth century, as the author 
of the Mlmams«Tbhasya (III. 3. 53), and the work of Kumfirila who 
has been placed about a hundred years before, but who certainly 
lived after Kalidasa (a verse from whose Sakuntala—Sataiii hi 
saiiideha &c.—he quotes in the Tantravartika) is based on the 
Bhasya. Sahara therefore must have nourished before the 
Seventh century at least, but how long before we have not the 
means of determining. Tie may have lived two or three 
centuries earlier ; and some of the authors of the Bha$>yas, 
Agnisvamin, Devasvamin, and Bhavasvamin probably flourished 
about the same period. 

CLASSES OF SACRIFICIAL RITES 

All the varied sacrificial rites of the Brahmans may bo distin¬ 
guished into four kinds : . 

1st, Sftyamprfitaragnihotra—or the morning and evening 
offerings of milk and ghee to Surya and Agni respectively, 
which are thrown into the sacred fires kept in the house ; 

2nd, Isti or a complete sacrificial performance consisting 
of offerings of ghee, Purodilsa or cake of flour, and Caru 
or boiled rice to certain deities, some of which are the 
Pradh.Tna or chief deities of the sacrifice, and the 
others minor or subordinate ; 

3rd, Basu or animal sacrifice ; 


1 lad. Ant., Vol. I, p. 16, 
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and 4th, Soma or the sacrificial performance in which Soma 
juice is extracted and offered to the gods. 

The animal sacrifice properly belongs to the second species ; 
but it is convenient to distinguish it from the ordinary 1st is. 
There are independent 1st is and animal sacrifices, but these 
often form Angas or parts of larger sacrifices, such as tin* 
Caturmftsya and Soma. The Istis performed on the new and 
full moon days are considered the type of! others and hence 
they are first explained in all Kalpasutras, and their Mantras 
first given in the Yajurveda. 

But the very first rite to be performed is, of course, the 
inauguration of the sacrificial fires. No. is an incomplete 

copy of what appears to bo a full commentary on Katyayana’s 
Sutras on this ceremony. Nos. 410 and 147 aro Manuscripts of’ 
the ritual of the daily morning and evening offerings according 
to the Yajasaneyins. 

THE DIFFERENT ISTIS PESO HIRE I) 

THE INTRODUCTORY 1ST! 

Immediately before the first full-moon 1sti after inauguration, 
another called the Anv«TrambhanTya or introductory 1sti lias to be 
performed. No. 20 is a copy of the Brayoga or ritual of this 
according to Baudhfiyana, and No. 338 of that according to the 
Yajasaneyins. Then follow the Darsa-Pfirnamilsa or New and 
Full Moon I$tis. 

THE NEW AND FULL MOON ISTIS 

In No. 2fi the duties of the Brahman priest on the occasion of 
these sacrifices are mentioned in accordance with the injunctions 
of Asvalfiyana ; and in Nos. 408-10, those of the Tlotp. Nos. 403 
and 404 are copies of manuals for the use of. the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnldhra, and the YajamSna- or the sacrificer in these Istis, 
compiled in accordance with the Sutra of.Baudhfiyana. 
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Generally when the Yajamfma or saerificer is a Rgvedin or student 
of the Rgvoda, his Adhvaryu and Agnidhra as well as he himself 
follow Baudhayana in the performance of their duties, the Hot? 
and the Brahman performing theirs in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Asvalayana. Nos. 403 and 404 are therefore 
manuals compiled for the purposes of a Rgvedin Yajanulna. 

ATHAUVAVEDA MANUSCRIPTS OK THESE RUES 

No. 405 is a copy of a manual of the New and Full Moon rites 
for the use of a saerificer who is an Atharvavedin or student of 
the Atharvuveda : and in No. 107 th(* duti^H of the Brahman 
priest of such a saerificer are explained in accordance with the 
Kausikasiitra of that Veda. 

THE AURAYANA LSTL 

Then the keeper of the sacred tire (Agnihotrin) has to perforin 
three Islis called Agrayana in three seasons, viz., the rains 
(Varsilli), autumn (Sarad), and Vasanta (spring), or one as a 
substitute for them all in the autumn. He has on those occasions 
to offer to the gods .the new grain of the season, Hyfunaka, Vrlhi 
(rice) and Yava (barley). No. 391 is a manual giving the details 
of this rite according to the rules laid down by Baudhayana. 

THE NIRUUIIAPASU 

The Agnihotrin has also to perform a Pasu or animal sacrifice 
once in six months or once every year. This Pasu is called 
Nirudhapasu. There are other kinds of Pasus some of which are, 
like the Nirudhapasu, independent Istis to he performed under 
certain circumstances, and others form parts of larger sacrifices 
such as the Homa. But the Nirudhapasu is obligatory on the 
keeper of the sacred fire. 

No. 424 is a copy of a work describing the manner prevalent 
among the Vajasaneyins of performing this sacrifice; and 
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No. 416 gives the duties of the Maitravaruna priest in that 
sacrifice in accordance with Asvalayana’s rules. 

The Pasu or animal sacrifice consists of three parts, (1) the 
Vapftyaga or the offering of the peritoneum, (2) the Purodasayilga 
or the offering of the cake, and (3) the Angayitga or offering of 
certain other parts of the animal. 

CATURMASYANI. FOUR RITES 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE RITES 

Another set of sacrificial rites that must bo gone through is 
that called Caturmasyani. These are four different performances 
styled Parvans. The first is called Vaisvadeva, the second 
Varunapraghasa, the third Sakamedha, and the fourth Sunasiriya 
or SunasTrya. The second is to be gone through on the fifth Pull 
Moon day after the first, that is, at the end of the fourth month ; 

the third at the end of an equal interval after the second ; and 

» 

the fourth after the third. Thus these rites were originally called 
Caturmasyani because they were performed after an interval of 
four months in each case ; and they were spread over a whole 
year. 

A Pasu or animal sacrifice to Indragnl forms part of the 
\yhole ceremony and it is to be performed at the end of the 
second month after Varunapraghasa. Those are the intervals 
between the different rites making up the Caturmasyani laid 
down by A svalayana, A pastamba, Hiranyakesin, and Kfityayana; 
but Baudhayana allows of all the parts being performed within 
twelve days, or even within so many as the rites actually occupy, 
i.e., five days. In the first case, the Vaisvadevaparvan should be 
gone through on the first day, the Varunapraghasa on the fourth, 
the SRkamedha which occupies two days on the ninth and tenth, 
and the Sunasiriya on the twelfth. 

BhSradvSja also, in a passage quoted by Rudradatta, limits 
the period to twelve, though he differs from Baudhayana as 


15 [ R. G-. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II. ] 
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to the particular day when each of'the parts should be performed. 
In the second case, the first Parvan or part should be performed 
on the first day, the second on the second, the third on the 
third and the fourth, and the last on the fifth. This five days’ 
performance is laid down in the Sutra of the Kathas also. 

There can be little doubt that the spreading of the Citturm&s- 
yani over the whole year by performing each of the four parts 
every four months was the ancient practice. The name itself 
shows this, and the twelve days’ performance, which must have 
come in later, also indicates the same thing. For the twelve days 
are taken to represent the twelve months, and this is actually 
stated in the passage from Bharadviija referred to above. The 
five days’ performance must be still later. 

COMPARATIVELY LATER DATE OF BAUDIIAYANA 

The BaudhSyanasotra, therefore, in which the period for the 
performance of the Caturmasyani is thus shortened, must be later! 
as is also shown by its mentioning many other such later 
developments and ceremonies not laid down in the other Sntras. 
The same may be said of Bharadvaja’s Sutra also. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF WORKS ON THE CATURMASYANT 

No. 398 is a manual of Caturm&syani as laid down by 
KatySyana. No. 399 describes the same rites in accordance with 
the rules of Hiranyakesin, and No. 400 gives the duties of the 
Hotr priest in these sacrifices. In No. 22 of the Cujarath 
Collection, all the rites from the inauguration of the sacred fire 
to the Cfiturmilsya are described according to the Sutra of 
Baudlnlyana. 

ALL THE CATURMASYANI PERFORMED ON THE SAME DAY 

In No. 394 a mode of performing the C&turmasy&ni in a single 
day is given, It consists in grouping the deities of the four 
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Parvans togefher and offering oblations to them one after another. 
The Pitryesti and the Tryambaka which form parts of the 
Sakamedha are alone separately performed. The one whole year 
therefore laid down by the older writers for the Cilturmasyani 
is thus reduced to a single day. The manual is intended for a 
Vajasaneyin sacrifice!*, but a Sutra from a work not belonging to 
that school, is quoted as an authority for this particular mode of 
shortening the ceremony. 

NITYA NAIMITTIKA AND KAMYA RITES 

The Sacrificial rites are divided into Nitya, Naimittika, and 
Kamya. Nitya are those which should be regularly performed 
and the omission of which constitutes a sin ; Naimittika are 
those which are to be performed on the occurrence of a certain 
event but are as obligatory as the others ; and a Kamya rito is 
gone through only when the keeper of the sacred fire, entertains 
a certain desire, the fulfilment of which, that particular rite 
possesses the virtue of bringing about. 

The rites I have hitherto noticed are Nitya; the I$fi to be 
performed when a son is born is a Naimittika rite, and No. 23 
contains the ritual of this according to Baudhtlyana. 

KAMYA RITES 

. THE PAVITRESTI 

A rite called Pavitre?ti is performed for destroying sins. The 
Pradhana or peculiar deities which are invoked and to which 
offerings are made are :—1. Agnih PavamSnah, 2. Sarasv^ti 
Priya, 3. Agnih Pavakah, 4. Savita Satyaprasavah, 5. Agnih 
.Sucih» 6. Vayuh Niyutvan, 7. Agnih Vratapatih, 8. Vi$nuh 
Sipivi$hdb 9. Agnih VaisvSnarah, 10. DadhikrStva. 

No. 423 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this rite according to 
BaudhSyana. No. 422 is the same ritual intended for the followers 
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of the Vajasaneya Veda ; but the author states that this rite is not 
laid down in the Stitra belonging to his Veda, and therefore 
follows Baudhayana and others in the preparation of his manual. 

• The Pavitre$ti is a Kamya but since every body wishes to 
be free from sins and commits them again and again, this rite 
is generally, though not always, performed every year. 

THE MRGARESTI 

A more effective rite for the cleansing away of sins is the 
M^garesti. The duties of the Hotr-priest in this are given 
according to Baudhayana in Nos. 28 and 434, and of the 
Adhvaryu in No. 433. 

No. 396 which is a copy of a manual for the use of 
the followers of Satyasadha Iliranyakesin contains at the 
end the ritual of this Isti. The author therein states that 
the Mrgare$ti is not taught by 8atyaf?adha but by Baudhayana ; 
still since according to the Mlmamsakas all Sutras must b o t 
considered as laying down but one harmonious system of rites, 
the rites laid down by the author of one Sutra might be adopted 
by the followers of another. He therefore. proceeds to explain 
the ritual for the followers of Hiranyakesin. 

The deities of the Mpgamsfi are:—1. Agnih Aiiihomuk, 
2. Indrali Aiiihomuk, 3. Mitravarunau Agomucau, 4. Vayusa- 
vitarau Agomucau, 5. Asvinau Agomucau, 6. Marutah 
Enomucah, 7. Visve Devah Enomucab, 8. Anumati, 9. Agnih* 
Vaisvanarah* 10. Dyavaprthivyau Aiiihomucau. 

THE PUTRAKAMYESTI 

#fo. 425 is a copy of the ritual of an Isti to be performed by 
one who desires to have a son born to him. It is intended for 
the Vajasaneyins, and the Pradhana or the principal deities 
are:—1. Agnih Putravan, and 2. Indrah Putri. Asvalayana 
lays down this but the deity according to him is only 
one viz., Agnih Putri. 
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MANY KAMYA ISTIS LAID DOWN BY HIRANYAKESIN 
AND BAUDIIAYANA 

Such Kamya I$tis are innumerable. Asvalayana mentions 
only a few, but other authors principally Iliranyakesin and 
Baudhayana, prescribe a great many. No. 395 gives 134 such 
I$tis according to Iliranyakesin. All these I^is are, as above 
remarked, performed in the manner in which the New or 
Full Moon Isfi is performed, the Pradhana or principal deities, 
and the Anuvakya and Yajya (whicli are verses to be repeated 
in praise of them and in throwing oblations into the lire in their 
names) as well as the materials used for tho oblations, being 
only peculiar in each case. In No. 395, therefore, these 
peculiarities only are given. 


PAVITRESTI 

ITS ANUVAKYAS AND YAJYAS 

The Pratikas or opening words of the Anuvakyas and Yajyas 
used in the case of the several deities in the Pavitre?ti and the 
Putrakamye§ti are as follows :— 

For No. 1. Anuv.—Agna Syuiiisi, Rv. X. 66. 19, from a 
triplet to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Agne pavasva svapa, Rv. X. 66. 21, from a triplet 
to Agni; Taitt. 8.1. 3. 14. 8. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—Uta nab priyal.i, Rv. VI. 61. 10, from a 
hymn to Sarasvati; Taitt. Br. II. 4. 6. 1. Yajya— 
Ima juhvana yu^mad, Rv. VII. 95. 5, from ^ 
hymn to Sarasvatl; Taitt Br. II. 4. 6. 1. 

„ No. 3. Anuv.—Agne pavaka roci§a, Itv. V. 26.1, from 
a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Sa nah pavaka didivo, l 4 tv. I. 12.10, from a 
hymn to Agni; Taitt, S. I. 3.14. 8. 
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For No. 4. Anuv.—A visvadevam satpatim, Rv. V. 82. 7 
from a hymn to Savitr ; Taitt. S. III. 4. 11. 2. 
Yajya—A satyena rajasa, not in Rv.; Taitt. 
8. III. 4. 11. 2. 

„ No, 5. Anuv.—Agnih sucivratatamah, Rv. VIII. 44. 21, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. 
Yajya—Ud Ague sucayas, Rv. VIII. 44. 17, from 
a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 6. Anuv.—Vayur agrega, not in Rv.; Taitt. Br. II. 

4. 7. 6. Yajya—Vayo sukro, Rv. IV. 47. 1, 
from a hymn to Vayu and Indravayu ; Taitt. 
Br. II. 4. 7. 6. 

♦, No. 7. Anuv.—Tvam Agne Vratapa, Rv. VIII. 11. 1, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. 8. I. 1. 14. Yajya— 
Yad vo vayam, Rv. X. 2. 4, from a hymn to Agni; 
Taitt. S. 1.1.14. 

„ No. 8. Anuv.—Pra tat te adya, Rv. VII. 100. S, from a 
hymn to Vitfrm ; Taitt. S. II. 2. 12. 5. Yajya— 
Kim it te Visno, Rv. VII. 100. 6, from a hymn 
to Vi$pu; Taitt. S. II. 2.12. 5. 

„ No. 9. Anuv.—Vaisvanaro na utya, not in Rv.; Taitt. 

8. I.:5. 11. Rand IV. 4. 12. f>. Yajya—Pret.o 
divi prsto, Rv. I. 92. 2, from a hymn to Agni 
Vaisvanara; Taitt. S. I. 5.11. 1, and IV. 4.12. 5, 

„ No. 10. Anuv.—Dadhikravno akari^am, Rv. IV. 39. 6, 
from a hymn to Dadhikravan; Taitt. S. I. 5.11.4. 
Yajya—A Dadhikrah, Rv. IV. 38. 10, from a 
hymn to Dyavaprthivyau and Dadhikravan; 
Taitt. S. I. 5.11. 4. 
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PUTRAKAMYESTI 

For No. 1. Anuv.—Yas tv;L hpdil, Rv. V. 4. 10 t ^ AH these 


from a hymn to Agni. Yftjyft—'Yasmai occur in 
tvam suki'to, Rv. V. 4. 11. Taitt. 8. 

No. 2. Anuv.—Tve suputra, Rv. VIII. 92.14* I- 4. 40. 
from a hymn to Indra. Yajyfi—l T ktha 1 Rod the 
nkthe, Rv. VII. 20. 2, from a hymn to m 

Indra. H. 2.4.4. 


It will be seen from this that a verse which in the Rgveda 
Samhita forms a part of a hymn is given in a detached form in 
the Yajurveda Samhita or Brahmana. Two verses, one of which 
is an Anuvitkya and the other the Yajya corresponding to it, are 
given together in the Yajurveda texts, but occur in separate 
hymns in the Rgveda Samhitn, and are connected by context 
with the other verses in those hymns. Three of the above 
verses do not occur in this last Samhita at all,'while they 
are given in the Yajurveda books. Similarly the Annvftkyfts 
and Yajyas of the Mpgarcsti, which of course are Rks, do 
not occur in the Rgveda Samhita but are given in tho Samhita 
of the Yajurveda (Taitt. S. IY. 7. 15). 

* YAJURVEDA, MERELY A SACRIFICIAL BOOK 

# From this it follows—what indeed is well known—that the 
Collection of the hymns comprised in the Rgveda was made 
with a literary object, while the Yajurveda is in its nature a 
compilation for sacrificial purposes, not only of the pr™ 
formulas called Yajuiiigi but of the Rks repeated in 
performance of the rites, whether they occur in the Rgveda or 
not. And this difference in the original idea is pointed to by 
the practice of modern Vaidikas or reciters of the Vedas, of 
whom, those who are Pgvedins, must necessarily be able to recite 
the literary Vedahgas, viz., the Nighantu, the Njrukta, the 
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Chandas, and Pilnini’s AstadhSyi, while the reciters of the 6ther 
Vedas have nothing to do with them. 

And the statement, that in a sacrifice the duties of the Hotr 
priest are performed by means of the Rk and those of the 
Adhvaryu by means of the Yajus, is true only in the sense 
that what the former has to repeat are verses, and the latter 
prose formulas ; but it is not true in the sense that the Hotr 
priest should be a Rgvedin or student of the Rgveda, or that the 
duties of the office should be performed in accordance with the 
Sutras attached to that Veda. And as a matter of fact, a 
Yajurvedin sacrificer uses at the present day the Hautra or 
Hotr ritual as prepared from his own Veda and Sutra, and 
employs a Yajurvedin Brahman as his Hotr in all rites up to the 
Caturmasyas, and in the Kamya sacrifices mentioned above. 

RGVEDA ONLY RESTORED TO FOR THE 
HIGHER SOMA SACRIFICES 

In a Soma sacrifice, however, the Hautra of which is not 
contained in his Veda, he hai to- employ a Rgvedin or get the 
ritual of the Hotr priest performed in accordance with a Sutra 
belonging to the Rgveda. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 

It also appears clear that those rites, in which the Yfijyas and 
Anuvakyfts are taken from different hymns of the Rgveda, must 
have been developed long after the period in which the hymns 
were composed. A great many of the smaller sacrifices are of 
nature, and the principle followed in framing their ritual, 
to adapt for use such Rks as were appropriate, that i§, 
yielded a sense having some bearing, howsoever remote, on the 
nature and object of the sacrifice performed. This principle is 
laid down clearly in the Aitareya BrShmana, 1 a fact which shows 

1 ^ urn qesif fwTPUfafasRfa i Ait. Br. ii. 2, 
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that the conscious manufacture of rituals had been in full force 
even when that work was written. That process of manufacture 
has ever continued and the same principle has been followed in 
preparing the rituals not only of the Srauta sacrifices, but of all 
the rites performed on the Grhya or domestic fire and Laukika 
or ordinary fire. 

But in later times—when the total number of rites increased, 
and occasions for new ceremonies, hardly within the range of 
the ideas prevailing in Vcdic times, presented themselves, and 
still it was sought to sanctify them and raise their importance, 
by connecting them with Yedic texts—it was deemed enough 
if the appropriateness of the Rk to the particular rite was 
merely verbal. Thus in invoking the planet Sukra or Venus 
in the ceremony called Grahamakha, the Rk used is Sukraiii 
te anyad yajatam te anyat 1 (Rv. VI. 58. 1) which is really 
addressed to Pusan and has nothing to do with the planet, and 
tTie sole reason is that it contains the word Sukra which is the 
name of the Planet. Similarly in invoking Ketu or the Moon’s 
Node, the Rk used is Return kpvannaketave (Rv. I. 6. 3), 
simply because it begins with the word Ketu. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RELIGION OF THE HYMNS 
AND LATER SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

, The epithets such as Aiiihoinuc, Agomuc, and Enomuc, i.e., 
“ deliverer from pollution, transgression, and sin, ” and Putravat 
and Putrin, i. e., “ having sons ”, given to the old Vedic deities 
to adapt them for the particular rites, would also show that these 
rites were developed in later times. That sacrificial rites in sofe 
Shape were in use at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
composed cannot be questioned ; but the worship of the several 
gods was more spiritual, real heart-felt prayers and praises were 

l Narayanabhatta’a Prayogaratna: Grahamakha. 


16 [R. G. BhandarkaFs Works, Vol. IL ] 
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offered to them and their blessings invoked ; and the offerings 
of Soma and other things were prompted by pious motives. 
But some time before the Brahmanas (including the Brahmanic 
portions of the books of the Black Yajurveda) were composed, 
the old Yedic religion had degenerated into the coldest 
formalism ; the idea that the mechanical repetition of certain 
formula,* and verses, and manual operations had a religious efficacy, 
took firm hold of the Brahmanic mind, and mysticism usurped 
the place of spiritual worship. 

All the rites were reduced to a system, nothing connected 
with them was so unimportant that it was not necessary 
to regulate it by specific rules, the number of rites vastly 
increased, and the sacrificial ritual became so complicated 
and so extensive, that no one who does not devote a 
number of years to its exclusive study, can now master it. It 
was impossible that this stupendous system should not have been 
attacked ; and it has 4 had very powerful and uncompromising 
enemies from the remotest time, in the shape of the firamanas of 
old and their successors the reformers of later ages, and also in 
the ranks of the Brahmans themselves ; and it has had a varied 
fortune, but lias not been completely destroyed yet. 

THE NAKSATRA SATTRA 

No. 412 contains the ritual of the Nak^atra Sattra. It is called 
a Sattra because it is a series of 37 Istis. The first fourteen have 
the fourteen Devanaksatras or lunar mansions associated with 
the gods, beginning with Krttika and ending with Visakha for 
tlfcir Pradhana or principal deities. Then follows an Isti in honour 
of the Purnamasi or the Full Moon day. The next fourteen are 
held for the propitiation of the fourteen Yamanaksatras beginning 
with Anurildha and ending with Bharanl and including Abhijit. 
The Pradhana deities of the last eight are :—1. Amavasya or New 
Moon day, 2. Candramas or moon, 3. Ahoratra or day and night, 
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4. U$as or dawn, 5. Naksatra or lunar mansion generally, 6. 
Silrya or sun, 7. Aditi, and 8. Visnu. With each of these deities 
Agni and Anumati are associated, Agni preceding the Naksatra 
deity and Anumati following. The Amivakyas and Yajyasof the 
37 principal deities are given in the first three Anuvakas of the 
first Prapathaka of the third Kanda of the Taittiriya Briihmana. 
Agni and Anumati have the same Anuvakya and Yajyil through¬ 
out the 37 Istis and these also are given in the same place in 
the Brahmana. 

The Nak$atra Istis are prescribed by Baudhayana as a 
Prayascitta or penance for any omission or fault in the 
performance of the usual sacrificial rites or for a life of sin ; 
but they are also to be performed by one who desires a long 
life, and by their means the sacrificer avoids death before the 
natural term of his life and attains the likeness of the heavenly 
bodies. 


KRTTIKA, THE FIRST LUNAR MANSION 
It will be seen that the first lunar mansion here mentioned is 

t 

Krttika, and in several other places also in the Taittiriya Samhita 
and Brahmapa, the list of the Nak^atras begins with that 
constellation. 

HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACT NOT 
TO BE NEGLECTED 

I do not agree with those who attach no significance 
to this fact, and believe that at the time when the system of 
these lunar mansions came into use, the vernal equinox occurred 
in the beginning of Krttika. This must have been the case in 
1428 B. C. ; and the position of the solstices given in the Vedanga 
Jyoti^a leads to 1186 B. C. These dates have been declared to 
be worthless for historical purposes, on the grounds that the 
Hindus are in their nature rude or cai eless observers, and cannot 
be supposed to have the means of accurate observation at that 
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early period. But they are simply a priori grounds which no 
man with a scientific spirit will assume to enable himself to 
explain away facts which his predispositions will not allow him 
to admit. And the grounds are altogether insufficient, and the 
first is certainly untrue and unjust and will appear to be so to 
one who does not forget how careful the philological observations 
of the Hindus have been and how solicitous they have been 
about their Vedas and their sacrificial worship, for which 
essentially the astronomical observations were necessary. 

THE PERIOD INDICATED BY THE FACT IS THAT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

The two observations therefore might, I think, be considered 
correct within about a degree. A degree is equivalent to 72 
years, so that somewhere about 1350 and 1110 B. C., these 
observations must have been made. The Taittirlya Samhita 
and Brahmana which mention the Naksatras with Krttika at 
their head must be later than 1350 B. 0., but to this period must 
be referred that development of the sacrificial ritual to which a 
definite shape was afterwards given by the composition of that 
Saiiihita and of that and other Brahmanas. The composition of 
these I would place between 1200 and 900 B. C. ; and these 
dates will tally with those which from an observation of tfye 
grammatical literature we have to assign to Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. But I must reserve a full discussion of the 
question of these dates for another opportunity. 

THE SVARGA SATTRA 

• Nos. 450 and 451 contain the ritual of the series of I$fis called 
Svarga Sattra. They are twelve in number, divided into two 
groups of seven and five; but the twelve are also regarded as 
forming one group. These I§ys are laid down in the twelfth 
Prapafliaka of the third Kapda of the Taittirlya Brahmapa, and 
thfc Yftjyas and Anuvakyas are also there given. 
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Heaven has twelve gates; the first seven called Divabsyenayonu- 
vittayab being guarded by (1) Asa or Hope, (2) Kamab or Desire, 
(3) Brahman or the Essence of sacrificial worship, (4) Yajilafi or 
Sacrifice, (5) Apafr or Waters, (6) Aguir Baliman or the fire who 
receives all oblations, and (7) Anuvitti or Discovery ; and the 
other five called Apadyanuvittayah, by (1) Tapah or Mortification, 
(2) Sraddha or Faith, (3) Satyam or Truth, (4) Manafi or Mind 
and (5) Caranam or Action or Foot. The first seven are the 
Pradliana or principal deities of the seven I^is of the first group, 
which are after the name of the gates called Dival.isyenayafi ; 
and the next five, of the I^tis of the second group which are 
called similarly Apadyjll.]. When these deities are propitiated 
by the performance of I?tis, the gates of Heaven are flung open 
and the sacrificer is admitted. The principal deity in the case of 
each I§ti has, as in the case of the Nak$atra Sattra, two associates, 
one Agni before, and the other Anumati after. The epithet 
IJamah is however affixed to Agnih in the case of the first group. 

This series of Istis presents a curious development in the ideas 
involved in the sacrificial religion. The things and feelings 
concerned in a mail’s pursuit of Heaven, such as Faith, Hope, 
Desire, Truth, Mind, Action, Sacrifice, Sacrifical Essence, and 
Agni—the receiver of all oblations, are themselves believed to be 
deities or presided over by deities, and these are worshipped in 
order that those things and feelings may be in a condition to 
render the pursuit fruitful. 

WORKS ON THE SOMA SACRIFICES 
It now remains to notice the Manuscripts of works on the 
Soma sacrifices. The Soma sacrifices are the most important of 
all, on account of the time occupied, the number of priests 
employed, and the solemn and imposing manner in which the 
whole service is conducted. 

THE SEVEN AND FOUR SAMSTHAS OF THE JYOTISTOMA 
One general name by which they are designated is Jyotistoma. 
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The Jyoti§toma has what are called seven Saiiisthas or modes, 
viz., Agnistoma, Atyagni^toma, Ukthya, Sojasin, Yajapeya, 
Atiratra,‘and Aptoryama. Sometimes the Saiiisthas are considered 
to be four only, viz., Agnistoma, Ukthya, Sojasin, and Atiratra. 
Of these the first or Agnistoma is considered the Prakrti or 
original type and the rest as Yikrtis or varieties. The Soma 
ceremonies constitute the essential part of the Agnistoma, but 
they are preceded by a good many preparatory rites. 

On the first day is performed what is called the Dlksaniya I$ti 
and the Yajamana is anointed, or Dlk$a given to him. This Dlksa 
ceremony is sometimes repeated three or four times (Asv. IY. 2. 
17; Ap. X. 15. 1), that is, is performed on three or four 
successive days; but usually it is performed on one day only. 

On the day after the Dlksa or Dlksas are over, the Prftyaniya or 
introductory I$fi is gone through. Then on the same day the 
ceremony of the purchase of Soma (Rajakraya ) is performed, 
and after that what is called the Atithya I@ti, which is regarded 
as a rite of hospitality in honour of the guest, viz., the Soma 
purchased. Then follow the Pravargyas and Upasads. One 
Pravargya and one Upasad are performed before* noon and 
another pair in the afternoon. At the Pravargya ceremony a 
cow is milked and certain ceremonies performed with the milk, 
and on these occasions a great many Kks are repeated. The 
Upasad is a sort of Isti. 

The Pravargyas and the Upasads are repeated the next, i.e,, 
the third day, if the Dik$a has been done on one day only, and 
also on the fourth, but on this day both rites of each 
species are performed before noon. Then follow on the 
same day the ceremonies of carrying the Agni, Soma, and the 
carts on which the offerings are placed, from the part of the 
sacrificial enclosure called the Pragvamsa to that which is called 
the Uttaravedi where all the later ceremonies are performed. 
Then late in the afternoon of this day, is performed an animal 
sacrifice in honour of Agni$omau which is called Agm?omiyapasu. 
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RITES PERFORMED ON THE PRINCIPAL OR THE SUTYA DAY 
(I) PRATASSAVANA 

Early in the morning of the next or the fifth day begins a 
ceremony called (1) the Prfitarannvfika which consists of what 
are called three Kratns; Agneyakratu, Ausasyakratu, and 
Asvinakratu. The essential feature of those Kratus is the 
repetition of a large number of hymns from the Rgveda 
addressed to Agni, Usas, and Asvins. (2) Then follows an 
offering of three Grahas or cups of Soma to three* deities. The 
Grahas are made of wood and resemble liquor glasses in shape. 
(3) After this the Sfima-singers sing the first or Bahispavaniilna- 
stotra. (4) Then we have an animal sacrifice called Savanlyapasu, 
which is performed up to the ceremony of throwing the Vapfi or 
peritoneum into the fire. (5) The ceremony doin' next is what 
is called LTpasthana in which the Dhisnyas, i.o., things such as 
the sacrificial post, and places such as that* on which fire is 
pi*oduced by friction, are praised. (6) This is followed by the 
Aindra Purodilsas which consist of Dhfimls or fried grains of 
barley, Karambha or Hour of Saktu mixed with curds, Payasya 
or the caseine of milk separated from the serum by mixing hot 
milk and curds together, and cakes of flour. (7) Then we have 
the offering of Soma in Grahas to pairs of deities, viz., Vilyu and 
IndravSyu, Mitravarunau, and Asvinau. (8) This is followed by 
the repetition of what are called Prasthitay.Tjyfis, or certain 
verses by six out of the seven Hotr priests, and the offering of 
Soma to the deities and drinking it. (fi) Afterwards, the remains 
of the Soma, offered to the pairs of deities before, are drunk by 
the priests. (10) Then comes in the AcchfivAka who goes through 
certain ceremonies including the repetition of his Prasthitayajyfis. 
(11) This is followed by the Rtuyfijas, which consist of the 
offerings of Soma in a vessel called Rtupatra, which has two 
compartments. (12) Then the Hot** repeats the first or A jyasastra, 
after which another Stotra is chanted by the Sama-singers, and 
then follows the second Sastra of the Hotr which is called Pra u gtp 
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The Sastras are certain arrangements of couplets, triplets, and 
whole hymns from the Rgveda Sambitfi interwoven with ceftain 
formulas called Nivids, detached verses called Puroruks, and 
others known as Dhayyas. The arrangements are varied and no 
one of the Sastras resembles another perfectly. Each Sastra is 
followed l>y the pouring of the Roma juice into the fire and 
the drinking of a portion of it by the priests. Thus ends the 
first or Pratahsavana. 

(II) THE MADITYAMDINA-SAVANA 

The Madhyamdina or Mid-day Savana begins by (13) a priest 
called Gravastut entering and performing certain rites including 
the repetition of a hymn. (14) This is followed by a ceremony 
called Dadhigharma; and then (15) the Purodasa or cake in 
connection with the animal sacrifice performed in the morning, 
which, as explained before, forms a necessary adjunct of the 
animal sacrifice, is thrown into the fire. (16) After that, 
we have the Aindra’ Purodasa and (17) Prasthitay&jy.T as in the 
morning, and then (18) is given Paksina or remuneration to the 
priests. This is followed by (19) the Marutvatfyagraha or 
offering of a cup of Sonia to Marutvat, and then we have (20) the 
Stotras and Sastras of the Mfidhyaiiidinasavana. 

(Ill) THE TR'ITYA-SAVANA 

At the beginning of tho third or Trtiya-Savana, (21) a cup pf 
Soma is offered to Aditi ( Adityagrahayaga), and after the SSLma- 
singers have chanted the Arbhavapavamana, (22) the Ahgayaga 
or the casting into the fire of the other parts of the animal 
whose Yapa was offered In the morning, follows. Then we have 
(23) the Aindra Purodasas and (24) the Prasthitayitjyas as in the 
last two Savanas, and afterwards (25) the offering of Soma to 
Savitf (Savitragraha), and (26) the Stotras and Sastras. Aftet 
this is over we have the concluding ceremonies called (27) 
Yajnapuccha or the tail of the sacrifice, (28) Avabhftha in th 
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course of which offerings are made by the priests while standing 
in tvater, (29) Udayanlyil or the concluding Isti corresponding to 
the PrayanTyft with which the sacrifice began, (30) Aunbandhya- 
pasu or an animal sacrifice to Maitravaruna, in which the 
beast to be slaughtered is according to Katyayana a sterile cow 
or an ox (X. 9. 12, and 14), but now only a goat, or in the 
absence of an animal, a Payasya or the offering of tin* caseine of 
milk, and (31) Udavasanlyit which is performed to the north of 
the sacrificial enclosure and in which fire is newly struck by 
rubbing the A ranis or logs of wood. According to the rules 
laid down in the Sutra all these ceremonies should he performed 
on the same day, i.e., the fifth, but now it is usual .for the last 
four to be performed on the next or the sixth day. This is a 
short description of a very complicated sacrifice. 

MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING- THE RITUAL OF THE SOMA SACRIFICE 

# No. 449 is a manual of the Agnistoma for the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants, and the duties of these priests are therein laid 
down in accordance with the Sutra of Hiranyakesin. 

No. 43(> contains the duties of the Maitravaruna, the li rst assistant 
of the Hotr, in the animal sacrifice in honour of Agnlyoman on 
the fourth day of the Agnistoma, and in the Sutya ceremonies 
of*the next day. The Maitravaruna has to give Praisas to' the 
Hotr after he receives similar ones from the Adhvaryu, that is, 
to communicate the Adhvaryu’s order to the flotp. He has 
also to repeat the Anuvakyag and some other Mantras, a hymn 
when Soma is poured into the smaller cups (Camasa) at each of 
the three libations, and also Sastras. 

No. 437 is an incomplete copy of the Maitravaruna’s manual 
of the Agnigomiyapasu. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEVERAL SAMSTHAS 
(1) AGNISTOMA 

In the PrStafi-Savana or morning libation of the Agnistoma, 
the Hotr has, as above stated, to repeat two Sastras, the first of 

X 7 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II. ] 
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which is called Ajyasastra, and the second Pra u ga. No. 392 
contains these two. The Maitravaruna, Br5hman5cchamsin and 
the Acchavaka have each to recite one. At the Madhyamdina- 
Savana or the noon-libation the Hot? has two Sastras called the 
Marutvatlya and Ni§kevalya, and the other three priests one 
each as in the morning ; while at the evening libation or T?tiya- 
Savana, the Hot? alone repeats two Sastras called Yaisvadeva 
and Agnimaruta. Thus in the Agni?toma, the Hot? has on the 
principal day to repeat six Sastras and the three minor priests, 
six between them, the total number being twelve. 

" The Sastras of the Hot? are given in No. 401 with the excep¬ 
tion of the last or Agnimaruta, and of the Maitrfivaruna in No. 439 
as well as in No. 436. Those repeated by the Acchftvaka together 
with the other things assigned to him, are given in No. 387, and 
No. 432 contains the Sastras of the Brahmanacchamsin as well as 
other directions for his guidance. The duties of the Ne§fr and 
Pot? in an Agni§t;oma are given in Nos. 417 and 426. 

(2) ATYAGNISTOMA 

The Atyagni.^oma differs from the Agni^oma -so far as 
the Sastras are concerned, only in assigning one more Sastra 
called the Solasin to the Hot? at the evening libation, in addition 
to the Yaisvadeva and the Agnimaruta. Of this Nos. 443 and 444 
are copies. 

(3) UKTHYA 

In the Ukthya one Sastra is assigned to each of the three 
minor priests, Maitravaruna, Brahmanacchamsin, and Acchavaka, 
at the third savana or evening libation. In other respects it is 
exactly like the Agni^oma. There are thus fifteen Sastras in all. 

(4) SOLASIN 

The Solasin is like the Ukthya except that the Hotf has 
one Sastra more which is called the Solasisastra at the end, Thus 
in all there are sixteen Sastras. 
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(6) VAJAPEYA 

Tile Vajapeya differs from the §oiasin in having some 
of its Mantras different and assigning one more Sastra called 
Atiriktoktha to the Hotr at the evening libation. 

(6) ATIRATRA 

In the Atiratra the Sofasisastra is sometimes repeated at 
the evening libation, and then it is like the SJolasin variety ; 
sometimes not, when it comes to be like the Ukthya. In the 
night however each of the four Sastra-reciting priests, Hotr and 
others, repeat one Sastra in turn, then there is another round, 
and a third. Each of these rounds is called a Paryaya, and thus 
there are three Paryayas and twelve Sastras, and these are given 
in No. 440. The Iiotj* has then another Sastra called the 
Asvinasastra. There are thus in all 29 or 28 Sastras. 

(7) APTORYAMA 

The Aptoryama is like the Atiratra; but there is a good 
deal of difference in the Mantras used, and the so-called 
Nyunkhas or sixteen Os are inserted in the Sastras. In the 
third Savana the Valakhilyas (Itv. VI. 49-59 ) are inserted in 
the Sastra assigned to the MaitrSvaruna, and the Vrsakapisiikta 
(iftv. X. 86) and others, in that recited by the Brahmanacchamsin. 
The EvayamarutsQkta (Rv. V. 87), and others are interwoven 
With the Sastra of the Acchavaka ; and of the Sastra so enlarged 
No. 393 is a copy. The other hymns beside Rv. V. 87 which are 
inserted are Rgveda II. 13; VII. 100 ; I. 156, and VI. 69. And 
last of all, in the third Savana there is the Sojasin assigned to 
the Hotr and not optional here as in the Atiratra. Then at 
night we have the three Paryayas or rounds of the Atiratra as 
well as the Asvinasastra of the Hotr ; and thereafter one 
additional Sastra called Atiriktoktha has to be recited by each of 
the four priests. In this manner we have in this variety of the 
Jyoti^oma 33 Sastras in all. No. 390 contains some of these. 
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No. 441 gives the duties of, and the Simians or songs to be 
sung by, the Udgatr at the Vajapeya sacrifice ; and No. 442, the 
same as well as those referring to the Aptoryama. The author 
of this manual is one Govardhana who, however, says nothing 
about himself. 


S 4.RVATOMUKIIA SACRIFICE 

No. 445 is a manual for the TJdgatr at a sacrifice called 
Sarvatomukha. The Sarvatomukha is so called because in four 
enclosures in four directions—East, West, North and South— 
four Jyotistoma sacrifices of different Sanisthcls or varieties are 
performed at one and the same time. 

DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF THE SOMA SACRIFICES 

Soma sacrifices are divided into Aikahika, Ahina or Ahargana 
and Saiiivatsarika. The Sutya being the principal part of the 
sacrifice, the Aikfihikas (literally, such as last for one day) are 
those that have one Sutya. Ahmas are those which have moA 
Sutyas than one. Siuhvatsarikas are those in which the Sutya is 
performed every day for one or more years. The Prakrti or 
original type of an Aikahika is the Agnistoma, of an Ahina the 
Dvadasaha, in which the Sutyas arc twelve, and of a Sariivatsarika 
the Gavamayana in which the Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day for one year. The Dvadasaha and Gavamayana are not 
simply combinations of a certain number of one or more of 
the four Saiiisthas before described. There are many peculiarities. 
An Ahina or Saiiivatsarika, in which all the priests undergo 
the Diksfi or anointing ceremony and are YajamSnas or 
sacrificers, is a Saltra. 

ITIHASAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 
KASMlRAMAHATMYA 

In the Gujarat Section which, as I have already stated, 
comprises Kasmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, there is a 
copy of what is in the first and the last leaf and in the margin, 
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called Kasmlramahatmya. In the colophon we have “ Sarii- 
purnamidam Nllamatam. ” On comparing it with the extracts 
given by Dr. Biihler in his Report for 1875-70 on the Kasmir 
Manuscripts from the Nllamatapurana, I find that this is identical 
with that and does not contain the additions made by Sahebram 
which Dr. Biihler encloses within brackets. The Manuscript 
has no lacun»3 such as those Dr. Biihler speaks of in his Sarada 
copies, and is altogether a good copy. The date is put down at 
the end as Sam vat 4872 which I believe refers to the Saptarsi 
era current in Kasmir, and subtracting from it 3154, which 
according to Dr. Biihler is the interval between the initial date 
of that era and the Saka, we get 1718 Saka as the date of the 
Manuscript. If however the era is that of the Kaiiyuga, the date 
corresponds to 1693 Saka. Dr. Biihler calls the work Nilamata- 
puriina, but the correct title appears to be Kasmlramahatmya, 
according to Nilamata. 

STUTIKUSUMANJALI BY JAGADDHARA 

No. 40 is a copy of Stotras I, II and a part of III from the 
Stutikusumanjali in the Sarada, character ; and No. 41 is a copy 
of th(5 entire work with a commentary, some leaves of which 
are however missing. They are put here as coming under 
the head of Stotras ; but perhaps it would have been more 
appropriate to place them under Kiivyas or Philosophy. The 
author of the Stutikusumanjali was Jagaddhara, the son of 
Ratnadhara, who himself was the son of Gauradhara. Gauradhara 
is spoken of as having composed a sort of commentary on 
the Yajurveda. The father of Jagaddhara the commentator on 
Malatlmftdhava, was Ratnadhara, but his grandfather’s name 
was Gadadhara,. and not Gauradhara, wherefore the author 
of the Stutikusumanjali appears to have been a different person. 

OTHER STOTRAS ETC. 

No. 42 is a copy in Sarada character of a series of twenty 
Stotras by Utpalacarya. 
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In the Maratha Section there are two copies (Nos. 470 and 471) 
of a work entitled Sivamahatmya forming a portion of the # 
Brahmottarakhapda which itself is called a part of the Skanda- 
purSna. 

No. 475 is an incomplete copy of a PurSna entitled 
Mudgalapurana purporting to be narrated by Mudgala to Dak§a. 
The glories of Ganesa or Gapapati are narrated in the work. 

V ARI JAKSACAR1TRA 

No. 467 is a copy of a curious work called Varijak§a caritra. It 
is represented to be the Uttara or third Kanda of a work entitled 
PrajnSnakumudacandrikS which is referred to the Brahmanda- 
purSna. The names Skandapurana and Brahmandapurana are 
not the names of any definite works ; but any MsMtmya or 
Caritra of a holy place or a god that happens at any time to be 
written, is referred to either of these to confer sanctity on it. 

• 

The YSrijaksacaritra cannot be a very old work. VarijSkga 
was the name of an Avatara of Vi§pu different from Rama or 
Kr$na. But he is sometimes called Vasudeva, and is-indentified 
with Siva also. He belonged to a family of Gaudasarasvata 
Brahmans the name of which was Srlkan^ha, and was the son 
of a mother named Yamuna. His wife’s name was Jvalinl, spid 
he had two sons Avya and Sauvira. 

Among the many stories told of Varijaksa is his having 
held a sacrificial session for twelve years, i.e., a Dvada- 
savar$ika Sattra. In connection with that a pretty good 
description is given of the sacrificial ritual; and in the 
list of guests or visitors who attended the Sattra, we have 
all modern names. A Yati namad Bhavanahdasarasvati who 
was a Gau(.las5rasvata Brahman came to see it from Kasi, with 
his pupil Saccidftnanda. So also the pupil of this last §iva- 
nandasarasvati, Ram5nandasarasvati, Sadanandasarasvati and 
Pttrpanandasarasvati, each of whom was the pupil of the 
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preceding, attended the Sattra. Then came SivSnandasarasvatl 
from Tryambaka and several others. All these Yatis belonged 
to the Gaudasarasvata caste. Yatis of the Dravicla caste also, 
SamkarAcaraya and others came. There were AcSryas of the 
Gau<Ja caste among the guests, such as Mahesvaracarya, 
Sambacarya, Raincandracarya, Kesavacarya, &c., and also ordinary 
Brahmans and men of learning, such as Rama, Ananta, Srinivasa, 
Bhik§u, &c. Dravidacaryas also bearing the names of Bhlma- 
carya, Krpacarya, Trimahgalac5rya, Ac., were present. 

VILIFICATION OF KARHAM BRAHMANS 

Seven' Karahataka or Karhada Brahmans of the names of 
NanQka, Phanasa, Bakara, &c., also came ; but they were driven 
out of the sacrificial enclosure. For the Karhadas were not 
true Brahmans ; they were men of low origin, administered 
poison, hated true Brahmans, and murdered them and especially 
their own sons-in-law. Popular estimation still credits the 
Karhadas with the administration of poison and murder. Then 
is given an indecent account of the low origin of that caste. 
At the end of the work we are told that “ those are excellent 
Yaisnavas who always remember with devotion Varijak$a who 
dwells in the Tapas world and is Siva himself in another form. 
Those Vai^navas also are stainless who worship Vi$nu dwelling 
in Vaikuntha without hating Siva. 

VILIFICATION OF THE MADHVAS 

But those others who allow heated Mudras (seals) to be 
pressed on their body, and advocate duality, are heretics and 
resemble carcasses, and are neither Yai?navas nor Saivas. Those 
who allow heated Mudras to be pressed on their bodies 
should not even be touched, and if one happens to do so, 
he should look at the sun to be free from the sin. The 
preceptor of those wicked men who call the glorious Samkara- 
e&rya a Daitya, was a sinful and asinine villain.” Such are 
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the amenities to which the sect of the followers of Madhva 
is treated; and the book is a specimen of those which 
under the name of the old R$is have been written in modern 
times to pour vile abuse upon rival sects and castes. The 
narrative in the work purports to be communicated by Agastya 
to Kauleya, and as in the case of the Puranas, the Suta and the 
Rsis are introduced ; but the real author of the work must 
have been a man of the Gaudasarasvata caste living among 
Karhda Brahmans between whom and his caste there was not, 
as there is not at present, a good understanding, who hated the 
Madhavas, and was himself one of that large body of people in 
the Maratha country who worship both Siva and Visnu, revere 
Saiiikaracarya, and adhere generally to his doctrines. Vfirijaksa 
must have been some local deity. 

In this class there are Manuscripts of Mahatmyas, Kavacas, 
Santis, &c., which were not purchased on their own account but 
were included in the large lots containing copies of valuable 
works, which because they contained such Mahatmyas &c, were 
paid for at a much lower rate ; so that even if these had been 
rejected the valuable Manuscripts would at a higher rate have 
cost as much as the whole lots. 

DII ARM A S A ST R A 

GUJARATI! SECTION 
SMRTIS AND COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have, of the Smrti branch of the 
literature of this subject, Gautamiya Dharmasflstra (No. 47), 
Caturvimsatimatam (No. 48), Manusamhita-Kasmir text-(No. 53), 
the Acilra and Vyavahara of Yajnavalkya with Aparaditya’s 
commentary (No. 54), a copy of the Sraddhaprakarana of the 
same (No. 55), and Vrddhavasi§tha, Chaps. I—X. (No. 60). 

THE ACARA BRANCH 

Of Digests and Manuals belonging to the Acara branch 
of the Hindu law, the first to be noticed is Srldharacarya’s 
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Smptyarthasara (No. 64). This work is quoted in Hemadri’s 
SrSddhaprakarana. At fol. 53 8a of a Manuscript of this last 
work purchased since, the view of the author of the Smptyartha- 
sllra is stated along with an unfavourable criticism on it by the 
author of the Smrticandrika, so that Sridbaracfirya must have 
flourished before the author of the Smrticandrika, and both before 
Hemadri, i.e. before the thirteenth century. This reference I 
owe to Gangadhara SAstrl Datar. The Smptyarthasara is also 
mentioned in the Madanaparijata, written, as will be hereafter 
shown, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. Tin* verse 
in which Srldharilcarya mentions Sambhu, Dravida, TCedara 
(Padadi is my reading), Lollata, and others as previous writers 
on the subject, and Kamadhenu, PradTpa, Abdhi, Kalpavj*ksa, 
and Kalpalata as previous works, is given by Professor Aufrecht 
in the Oxford Catalogue. 

SMRTISARA 

No. 63 is a seemingly incomplete copy of a .work entitled 
Smrtisara written in the Sarada character. Vficaspati mentions 
a work of that name in his Dvaitanirnaya. 

MADANAPARIJATA 

' $o. 52 is a copy about three hundred years old of the 
Madanaparijata by Visvesvarabhatta. Last year’s Collection also 
contains a copy of the work, but it is undated. Since I wrote 
last about Madanapala, 1 the prince of the Taka race who 
patronised the author of the work and reigned at Ka^ha or 
Kadha on the banks of the, Yamuna, north of Delhi, my assistant 
Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar has been able to discover his date. 

DATE OF MADANAPALA 

In the Collection of 1873-74 made by Dr. Biihler, there are 
two copies of a work called Madanavinodanighantu (Nos. 109 
1 [ Ante, pp. 6f. ] 

[ R, G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol II j] 
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and 110). The author-or patron of the author-of this was the 
same MadanapSla as the patron of Visvesvara, as is evident from 
the genealogy given at the end of the work which is as 
follows:— 

Ratnap&la 

BharahapSla* 

i 

Hariscandra 

i 

Sftdharana 

i ' _ 

i i 

SahajapSla MadanapMa 

This agrees with the pedigree given in the introduction to 
the Madanaparijata. It may however be remarked that 
Professor Aufrecht, in his notice of this and another work of the 
author, seems to take Karavimukti as the name of the father of 
MadanapSla. But that word does not occur in the Madanavinoda, 
and we have only the name Sadharapa in the first verse referring 
to that prince, as we have it in the corresponding verse in the 
Madanaparijata. 

At the end of the Prasasti in the Madanavinoda occurs 
a verse in which we are told that the work was 
composed by Madana on Monday, the 6th of the light half 
of Magha, in the year of Vikramarka, Brahmayugayugenduganite. 
Now the Manuscirpt No. 110 in which the verse occurs, it being 
omitted in No 109, is very incorrect; and in this particular case 
the metre requires that the ga of the first yuga should be 
prosodially long, but it is not. Yuga however may be a mistake 
for yuge or yug&d ; but whatever it may be, the word represents 
the place of tens in the date ; while it is the numeral in the 
place of hundreds that is very important; and as to that there 
can be no doubt. Since the day of the week and of the fortnight 
are both given, I referred this point to Mr. Janardan Balaji 
Modak, Head Master, High School, Dhulia, who for q pon* 
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siderable time has been studying Hindu Jyoti@a, asking him to 
calculate and ascertain whether the 6th of the light half of 
Magha falls on Monday in the year 1441 of Vikrama. His reply 
is that it falls on Monday in the year 1431. Thus yuga in the 
verse is a mistake for a word meaning “three”, and the date is 
1431 Vikrama or 1375 A. D. 

In a Manuscript of.the Madananighantu recently purchased, 
the expression is Brahmajagadyugendugariite, where we have 
jagad for yuga and the requirements of the metre are satisfied. 
Jagad is the same as loka, and since the lokas or worlds are 
three, the jagats also are three. Besides, we often meet with 
the expression jagattraya, as in Dr.stis-trnIkrtajagattrayasattvasara, 
Uttara RSmacarita, Act VI, Jagattrayigitayasahprasastib, etc., 
Hemadri’s Prasasti of King Mahadeva, etc. Thus the date is 
1431 Vikrama, and Mr. Modak’s calculation has proved true. 

ACARADARSA BY SRlDATTA 

No. 44 is a copy of the Acaradarsa by Srldatta, and No. 45 is 
a commentary on it by Gauripati, son of Damodara. The 
commentary was finished by the author in Kas’i on Sunday, the 
13th of Asvina, in the year 1696 of Vikrama, corresponding to 
1640 A. D. No. 44 was transcribed in Sarhvat 1690 or 1634 A. D., 
i.ew, six years before the commentary was written by Gauripati. 
The Acaradarsa is quoted by Kamalakara in the Niriiayasindhu 
which we know was written in Saiiivat 1668 or 1612 a.d., and 
also by Vacaspati. Besides the Puranas and the authors of 
many Smrtis, Srldatta mentions the following digests or their 
authors:— 

Harihara fol. 315, 36a, 48a, 52a. 

Kalpatarukara375, 55a. 

Kamadhenu 27a, 47a. 

Of these, Harihara is quoted in Hemadri’s SrSddhaprakarana 
many times, and Kamadhenq in tho Smrtyarthasara. 
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SRADDHAVIVEKA BY RUDRADHARA 

No fit is Sraddhaviveka by Rudradhara. It is quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu and the Dvaitanirnaya of Vacaspati: also by 
Raghunandana. 

Of the remaining works belonging to this branch, ■ No. 46 is on 
a special subject. No. 51 which is in the Sarada character, 
and No. 62 are general; and the rest are tracts on the ritual of 
particular rites, of which Nos. 66—68 relate to the Ramanuja sect. 

THE VYAVAHARA BRANCH 
VIVADACANDRA by SANMISRA MISARO 

No. 57 is a copy of the Vivadacandra by Sanmisra 
Misaru. In the introduction which is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue, the author states that he 
composed the treatise under the orders of Lakkhimadevl, 
the queen of Candrasimha. Candrasimha was the son pf 
Darpanarayana and Hiradevl, Darpanarayana of Harasimha, and 
he of Bliavesa. This Harasimha must have been the same as 
the prince of Mithila of ihat name, under the superintendence 
of whose minister Candesvara, a work called Ratmlkara was, 
according to Hr. Hall (Edn. of Saiiikhyapravacana, p. 36), 
composed in Saka ^36 or a.d. 1314. Misaru wrote his Vivada¬ 
candra about 50 years later and quotes the Ratnakara. 

RAGHUNANBANA’S DAYATATTVA 

No. 50 is a large fragment of the Hayatattva by Raghunandana 
whose date has beep fixed by Professor Aufrecht between 1430 
and 1612 a.d. 

VIVADARNAVABHANJANA 

No. 58 is a copy of the Vivadarpavabhanjana which wants about 
four leaves at the end. The author’s name does not occur ; but 
the work is the same as No. 364 of Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 
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1875-76. Dr. Biihler gives Gaurlkanta as the name of the- 
author ; but it appears to be the work of many men, from tho 
passage at the end of his copy, though it is corrupt. In tho 
introductory verses the authors speak of having consulted the 
worktf of the following writers:— 


1. Cawlesa 

2. Dharesvara 

3. Visvarilpa 

4. MitaksarS (krt.) 

5. Halayudha 

6. Srikfspa 

7. Yacaspati 


8. Dharmaratnakrt 

9. Srlkara 

10. Sulapani 

11. Govinda 

12. Laksmidhara 

13. Tattvakara 

14. Acaryaefidamaninaca (?) blia^a. 


The Tattvakara here mentioned must be Raghunandana noticed 
above, since he calls his works on different subjects tho Tattvas 
of those subjects. 


WORKS OR AUTHORS QUOTED IN THE WORK 

The following are most of the Nibandhas or their authors 
quoted in the body of the work:— 

Ratnakara—326, 33a, 376, 38a, 50a, 54a, &c. 

Dlpakalika—326, 336, 35a, 376, 896, &c. 

. Parijata (?)—33a, 556, 56a, 666, 746 

Candesvara—336, 35a, 39a, 49a, 54a, Ac. 

Vacaspati—35a, (with Misra) 596, 75a, 80a 

Misra—35a 

Dharesvara—386 

Salapapi—39a, 40a 

Kalpataru-406 

Srlkrepa Tarkalarhkara—41a, 426, 44a, 446, 51a 
Smartabhattacarya—41a, 426, 726 
JimQtavahana—41a, 426, 49a 
Misrati—416, 526, 62a, 73a & 6, &c. 

Govindaraja 
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Kalpataru—53a, 605 

Lakgmidhara-—53a, 845, 90a 

Kullukabhatta—54a, 555,57a, 585, 59a, 975 

VivadacintSmani—55a, 555, 60a, 695, 74a & 5, &c. 

Prakasakara—56a 

Medhatithi—575, 59a, 605 

Misrabhaitacarya—685 

Halayudha—685 

Mitakgara—72a, 96a, 1005 

Vivadaratnakara—795, 80a, 1005,101a & 5 

Visvarupa—87a 

Harihara—89a 

The authors of this work must thus have lived after Capdesvara, 
or the author of the Ratnakara, Madanapala, and Raghunandana; 
and if one of them Gaurikanta was the same as Gauripati, the 
commentator on Sridatta’s Acaradarsa, he nourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. • 

MARATHA SECTION 

Nearly all of the Manuscripts in the Maratha Section belong 
to the Acara branch of Dharrna. Some of these are works on 
(1) Acara generally,*and others (2) on particular species of it 
or points connected with it; while the rest are (3) Prayogas or 
Paddhatis or books containing the ritual of various rites. 

ACARA: GENERAL 

No. 588 is a copy of the first chapter of the Mitak§arA, 
which bears no date but looks old. No. 561 is a Manuscript of 
the Nirpayasindhu transcribed in 1581 Saka which corresponds 
to 1716 Samvat, while Kamalakara wrote the book in 1668 
Sam vat; so that our copy was made 48 years after the work 
was composed. No. 558 is an incomplete copy of the 
Dharmasindhu. 
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NIRNAYAMRTA OP ALLIDANATHA 

No. 562 is a Manuscript of the Nirnay&mpta written by 
Alladanatha, son of Lak$mana, under the orders of Sflryasena, a 
prince of the Chohan race, who reigned in the city of Ekacakra 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

GENEALOGY OP SORYASENA 

In the introduction the author gives the genealogy of his 
patron. From the famous race of Oahuvanas sprang Sariipa, 
who destroyed all his enemies. His son was Karnadeva, and his 
Uddharana. Uddharana ia represented to have performed some 
exploits at Delhi and to have wounded the elephants of the 
“ Lord of the Bakas. ” He established himself at the -city of 
Ekacakra by which flowed the “ daughter of the Sun ”. Ho 
was succeeded by his son Candrasena, and Candrasena by his 
son Saryasena. Sflryasena had a younger brother of the name 
of Pratapasena, and a son of the name of Devasena. I have not • 
been able to find any trace of this line of princes elsewhere. 
General Cunningham identifies Ekacakra with Aril ; but that 
town is in Behar while Ekcakra was situated on the Yamuna. 

WORKS CONSULTED BY THE AUTHOR 

* Alladanatha speaks of his having consulted the following 
works in the composition of his treatise ;— 


Manusmyti 

Matsya 

Yisnusmpti 

Kaurma 

Parasarasmrti 

Yaraha 

Apastambasmrti 

Vaiynava 

Mitak$ara 

Yamana 

AparSrka 

Markandeya 

Arpava 

Bhavisyottara 

Par ij at a 

Hemadri’s Parisi@ta 

Smptyarthasara 

Anantabhattrya 

Bmfticandrika 

Grhyaparisista 
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Kaladarsa 

Cintamani 

Tridandin 

Kftyakalpataru 

Dhavalapuranasamuccaya 

Durgotsava 

Ramakautuka 


Samvatsarapradlpa 

Bhojarajiya 

DevadSsiya 

RupanarSyanlya 

Vidyavedapaddhati 

Mahadeviya 

VisvarOpa’s Nibandha 


The Nirnay;lmrta is quoted in the Nirnayasindhu, also by 
Raghunandana, and by Bhattoji Dlksita in liis Tithinirnaya. 
Bhattoji flourished, as will be presently shown, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and Raghunandana’s works are 
quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. If the Parijata occurring in the 
above list is the Madanaparijata about which however there is 
no reasonable doubt, Alladamltha and Suryasena must have 
flourished after 1375 A.D., and before the close of the sixteenth 
century. A copy of the Nirnayampa is noticed by Professor 
* Weber in his Berlin Catalogue. 


ICARA: PARTICULAR 


Among the treatises written to determine the proper 
times for the performance of the ordinary ceremonies and the 
observance of fasts, festivals, &c., the first to be noticed is 
Madhava’s Karikas ( No. 52G), which he tells us he wrote after 
he had finished his commentary on Parasara and as a sort of 
supplement to it. No. 521 is another copy of the same with a 
commentary by Vaidyanatha.' 


COMMENTARY ON THE KALANIRNAYADIPIKA 

No. 524 is an incomplete copy of the commentary on 
Ramacandracarya’s Kalanirnayadlpik'a by his son Nrsimha. 
This Ramacandracarya is the same as the author of the 
Prakriyakaumudl on Papini’s grammar which was superseded 
by Bhattoji Dik§ita’s Siddhantakaumudi, His history and date 
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will be given hereafter. The Kalanirnayadlpika is quoted by 
Bhattoji in the Tithinirnaya ; and I have verified the quotation, 
It is also quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. 

KALANIRtfAYAPRAKASA by ramacandrabhatta 

No. 525 is a Manuscript of the KalanirnayaprakAsa by 
Ramacandrabhatta whose family name was Tatsat and who was 
the son of Vitthala and grandson of Bftlakrsna. The book is 
held in great estimation. Gangadhara Sfistri has ascertained that 
Ramacandra was on his mother’s side connected with the family 
of Narayanabhatta, as represented in the following genealogical 
tree, to which I have added two branches in order to determine 
Ramacandra’s relation with the other authors of the Bhatta 
family. 

Ramesvara 


Narayanabhatta 

_i_ _ 

i ” ' ".. . i 

Ramakrsna Samkara 

_L_I 

| | Nllakantha, 

Dinakara Kamalakara, author of the 

I author of the MayQkhas 

Visvesvara alias Nirnayasindhu ^ | 

Gagabhatta,author Saiiikara, 

of the Bhatta- author of the 

cintamapi, Dina- Vratarka, &c. 

karoddyota, &c. 

It will thus be seen that Ramacandra belonged to the 
generation next after the authors of the Nirnayasindhu and the 
MayQkhas, and to the same generation as Gagabhatta and 
Samkara the author of the Vratarka. Ramacandra quotes 
among other authors his Matainaha or mother’s father, i,e., 
Raghunathabhatta. 

19 [ R. GK Bhandarkar’9 Works, Vol, II ] 


Madhavabhatta 

Raghunathabhatta 

i 

A daughter 

i 

Ramacandra, 
author of the Kala*- 
nirnayaprakasa 
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KALASIDDHANTA BY CANDRACODA 

No. 528 is a fragment of the Kalasiddhanta by Candraca<Ja, 
son of Umanabhatta and Janaki, and surnamed Pauranika. 
Candraciida quotes among others Madhava, Govindarnava, 
Madanaratna, Dipika and Tithitattva. The last is probably the 
Tithitattva of Raghunandana. 

No. 523 also is a fragment of a work entitled Kalanirnaya- 
candrika l)y Divakara, son of Mahadevabhatta whose family 
name was Kale. Divakara quotes the Nirnayasindhu, wherefore 
he is a recent author. 

TITHINIRNAYA BY BHATTOJI DTK'SITA 

No. 548 is Tithinirnaya by Bhaftoji Diksita, the ■ son of 
Laksmidliara and the author of the Siddhantakaumudi and 
other grammatical works. In this work Bhattoji mentions 
among others the following authors and works :— 


AnantabhaRa 

Madanaparijfita 

Apararka 

Madanaratna 

Kaladarsa 

Madhava 

Jyotirnibandha 

Ramarcanacandrika 

Tristhalisetu 

Visvarupanibandha 

Narayana 

Bar vaj fianarayana 

Nilrayanavrtti on Asvalayana 

Smvticandrika 

Nirnayadlpika 

Bmvtidarpana 

Nirnayamrta 

Smvtiratnavall 

Prthvicandrodaya 

Smrtisaihgraha 

Pratapamartanda 

Bmvtyarthasara 

Prayogaparijata 

Haradatta 

Bhargavarcanacandrika 

Hemadri 


BHATTOJI’S DATE 

Of these, the Nirnayadlpika is the Kalanirnayadlpika of 
RAmacandracarya, and I have, as already stated, verified the 
quotations, Ramacandracaryu flourished as will be showq 
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hereafter about the middle of the fifteenth ceutury. The 
Tristhalisetu is the work of Nfiruyanabhatla whose dates are 
Samvat 1612,1624, and Saka 1457 ; (see Mandlik’s Vyavahftra- 
mayukha, Upodghata). The earliest of theso' is 1535 A.D., and 
the latest 1568 a.d. Bhattoji therefore lived after the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. But a still closer approxi¬ 
mation may be made to Bhattoji’s date. Nagojibhatta was the 
pupil of Hari Diksita, the grandson of Bhattoji, and Vittlialrao 
Ganesha Patavardhan, who died in 1871, belonged, as appears 
from the table given by Dr. Kiclhorn in the preface to his 
translation of the Paribha$endusekhara, to the fourth generation 
of teachers and pupils after Nagojibhatta, and consequently to the 
seventh after Bhattoji; that is, including Bhattoji there wore 
eight generations up to 1871. Allowing 30 years to each 
generation Bhattoji’s literary activity must have begun at the 
earliest about the year 1631 a.d., i.o., he might safely be under¬ 
stood to have flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This conclusion tallies with the date 1713 A.I)., assigned 
to Nagojibhatta by Dr. Hall in the preface to his edition of the 
Samkhyasara, (p. 37 note). Kamalakara does not quote Bhattoji 
in the Nirpayasindhu written in 1612 a.d., or in the Sndra- 
dharmatattva, though these books contain a large number of 
names, which circumstance might be regarded as corroborative 
of this view. According to Professor Weber (Berlin Catalogue), 
this same Tithinirnaya contains a mention of the Nirnayasindhu; 
but I have not found it. I believe Bhattoji and Kamalakara 
were nearly contemporaries, the latter being the elder of the two. 

No. 532 is a small tract, written for the purpose of determining 
the proper time for the rite laid down by Paraskara, called 
Kesanta. 


danavakyavalI by yidyapati 

No. 553 is a very old Manuscript transcribed in Samvat 1539 
or 1483 A.D., of a . work entitled DanavakyavalI. It was 
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composed by Vidyftpati at the requisition of Dhiramati, who 
was the queen of Narasiiiihadeva, King of Mithila. Narasimha- 
deva is styled “ the ornament of the family of Kamesvararaja- 
pandita.” The name Narasiiiihadeva occurs in the lists of kings 
of Tirhut published by Kirkpatrick and Hodgson, (Prinsep’s 
Tables). General Cunningham states that these princes were 
Brahmans by caste, (Arch. Survey Reports, Vol. XVI); and 
the name Kamesvararajapandita perhaps points to that fact. 
The last, Harasimhadeva, who was the third in descent 
from Narasiiiihadeva, was subdued by the Emperor of Delhi 
and compelled to abandon his capital in 1323 A.D. Narasiiiiha- 
deva therefore must have been on the throne about 1230 A.D. 
If he is the prince mentioned in our Manuscript, of which there 
appears every likelihood, the Danavakyavali was written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The Harasimhadeva, son 
of Bhavesa mentioned by Misaru and by Dr. Hall must have 
belonged to another line of Mithila princes reigning over som'e 
other part of the country. 

NANDAPANDITA’S SAMSKARANIRNAYA 

No. 612 is Saiiiskaranirnaya by Nandapandita, the son of 
Ramapandita, the Dharinadhikarin. The first leaf is missing. 
The work was composed at the request of prince Harivamsa- 
varman, son of t king Mango, and the “ crest-jewel of the 
Mahendra race.” 

GAGABllATTA’S ACARADARSA 

No. 502 is Acaradinakaroddyota, completed (pftrita) by 
Visvesvara alias Gagabha^a, whose pedigree has already been 
given. It consists of an Ahnika or “ the daily religious duties 
of a pious Brahman ” only. Probably Gaga’s father wrote a 
work on Acara generally, and his son added this Ahnika to it. 

OTHER AHNIKAS 

No. 512 is an Ahnika by Raghunathabha^a, son of Madhava- 
bhatta. This RaghunSthabhatta must have been the father of 
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the mother of Rsmacandra, the author of the K&laninjaya- 
prakasa mentioned before. No. 511 is in the colophon called an 
Ahnika in accordance with the Sutra of Gotama (Gotamasutro). 
No. 503 is the Ahnika-section of the Acarapradlpa composed by 
Kamalakara who was a native of the village of Kflrpara 
(Kopargaum) on the Godavari and afterwards wont to and 
settled in Kasi where he wrote the treatise. No. 518 is a work 
of a similar nature. 


A MAD1IVA AHNIKA 

No. 510 is an Ahnika for the followers of Madhva written in 
accordance with his Sadacarasmrti by Challari Nrsiiiihacarya, son 
of Narayana. This forms one of the four Tarahgas or “ waves ” 
of his Smi*tyarthasagara or “ ocean of the doctrines of the 
Smrtis,” and one more—the Kalatarahga—is noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford catalogue. 

VITTHALA’S KUNDAM A NDAPASIDDHI 

No. 529 is a Manuscript of the Kundamandapasiddhi by 
Vitthala Dlk^ita. The work is noticed by Professor Weber in the 
Berlin Catalogue. The Kundas or altars and the Mandapas or 
enclosures—the form, measure, and modes of construction of 
which are given in this tract—are intended for the performance 
of certain Smarta religious rites; therefore this and other works 
of that nature are put in this class. Vitthala was the son of Bilba, 
of the Atrigotra and a student of the Madhyaiiidina branch of 
the Yajurveda. The Manuscript contains also a commentary 
written by the author himself. The work was finished in Kasi 
on Sunday, the 12th of the light half of Phalguna, in the Saka 
year 1541, i.e., 1619 A. D. The Manuscript was transcribed in 
1690 Saka by Vitthala Srotriya. No. 530 is another incomplete 
copy of the same work, and No. 531 is a fragment of another 
work on the same subject. 

No. 599 is a copy of the Vrataraja, a modern work by a Citta- 
p&vana Brahman named Visvanatha, the son of Gopala, who 
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lived at Kasi on the Durgaghata. The work was compiled in 
Samvat 1793 and Saka 1658 corresponding to 1736 A. D. A 
very large number of Vratas or fasts and observances are detailed 
in the book. 


JIVADEVA, ANANTADEVA, APADEVA AND THEIR WORKS 


No. 507 contains the Asaucanirnaya by Jivadeva and an 
incomplete copy of the Saiiiskarakaustubha by Anantadeva. 
Jivadeva was the son of A padeva who lived at a place situated 
on the banks of the Godavari. In the colophon the work is 
called Asaucadldhiti or “ A ray in the form of Asauca of 
the Kaustubha ”. The Kaustubha meant must be the 
Smrtikaustubha, of which the Sarhskarakaustublia and 
Rajakaustubha are parts. The author of these is Anantadeva, 
son of A padeva ; Jivadeva therefore must be a brother of this 
Anantadeva. The name of Apadeva’s father was als<? 
Anantadeva; so that the author of the Saiiiskarakaustubha was 
named after his grandfather, as men are often so named among 
the Marathas. Apadeva is the anthor of the Mlmamsanyilya- 
prakasa, usually called Apadevl, which is highly valued as an 
excellent introduction to the study of the Mnnfuhsa. I possess 
also a commentary on the Vedantasara by this same Apadeva. . 


Jivadeva quotes the Nirnayasindhu several times as well as 
the following among others 


Mitakgara 

Apararka 

Madhava 

Smptyarthasara 

Stilapani and other Gaudas 

Haradatta 


Antye§ti by Bhatta, i.c., 
Narayanabhatta 
Suddhitattva 
Hemadri 
Madanaparijata 
Madanaratna 


These three authors therefore lived in very modern times. The 
Saiiiskarakaustubha also contains the name of Haradatta. 
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There are also in the collection little tracts on other 
branches of the Acara division of the DharmasAstra which do 
not call for any special observation. 

TFTE PRAYOGAS 
AS YALAYANAGRHYA KARIK A 

There is a large number of works descriptive of the ritual 
to be observed on various occasions. And the tirst to be noticed 
among these is the Asvalayanagrhyapaddhatikarikas attributed 
to Kumarilabhatta. The Manuscript is dated Sam vat 1816 and 
Saka 1681. No. 492 is a copy of the ritual of the Agnimukha or 
Ajyatautra, which is an introductory ceremony to all rites 
performed on the Grhya fire. The ritual is inteuded for (lie 
followers of the Atharvaveda. 

gajjgadhara’s paddfiatis 

Nos. 570 and G23 are fragments of Gahgadhara’s Prayoga- 
paddhati, and Nos. 613 and 614 of his Sarhskarapaddhati. In 
these last Gangadhara speaks of himself as the son of the son 
of llamagnihotrin. He appears to be one of the oldest writers 
on the ritual followed by Madhyaiiidinas; for in last year’s 
Collection there is a copy of the Saiiiskarapaddhati which was 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1650 or 1594 A. D., and No. 613 also 
appears very old though it bears no date. 

padmanabha and ms darpanas 

Another writer on this subject for tho Madhyaiiidinas is 
Padmanabha, son of Gopala, and grandson of Niirayana. No. 576 
is a small fragment of his Prayogadarpana, and No. 575 of his 
Prati§th5darpana which contains the ritual to be observed in the 
consecration of images. 

TANA PATHAKA 

A third writer is Tana Pathaka of whose Samskfiramuktavali, 
No. 615 is a Manuscript. It comes down to the end of Vivaha 
or marriage, 
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APASTAMBA PRAYOGAPADDHATI 

No. 577 is a copy of the Prayogapaddhati for the followers of 
Apastamba by an author of the name of Pefijalla Jhingayya, 
son of Penjalla Mancaniicarya. This is a South Indian name, 
and probably the author was a Tailanga Brahman. Followers 
of Apastamba are mostly to be found in the Tailangana country ; 
while in Maharastra there are a few families living on the 
borders of the two countries. 

The other works in this group are on special rites and 
ceremonies and do not call for any particular notice. 

THE PRAYA6CITTA AND VY AYAH Alt A BRANCHES 

As referring to the Vyavahara branch of the Dliarma, we have 
in the Maratha division only the second chapter of the Mitak§arS 
(No. 589), transcribed in Saka 1572. There are also three small 
tracts belonging to the PrAyascitta branch (Nos. 551,555, and 621). 

POEMS, PLAYS AND FABLES 
VALLABHADEVA’S COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have complete copies in the Sarada 
character of Yallabhadeva’s Commentaries on the Raghuvamsa 
(No. 83) and the Meghaduta, (No. 82), and of that on the first 
eight cantos of the Kumarasainbhava (No. 72). The name of 
Yallabhadeva’s father was Anandadeva. 

No. 71 is a complete copy of Jonaraja’s Commentary on the 
KirAtarjunlya composed as stated in the introduction in 
Saka 1370 (Khar§ivisvamite Sake) corresponding to 1448 A. D., 
in the reign of Jainollabhadena. This prince is the same as 
Zainul Abuddin whose name occurs in the table of Kasmlr 
Kings given at the end of Prinsep’s Essays, and who ascended 
the throne in 1422 A. D., and reigned up to 1472 A. D. 

VISNUBHAKTIKALPALATA WITH A COMMENTARY 

No. 86 is a copy of the eighth ‘Stabaka or canto of 
Puru^ottama’s Yi§nubhaktikalpalat& with a commentary by 
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Mahesvara, son of Virupak$a. There is a Manuscript of 
Stabakas I, II, IV, and V of the poem with the same comment¬ 
ary in my Collection of 1879-80 (No. 81), and of the whole 
or eight Stabakas with the commentary of Mahulasa in that of 
1881-82 (No. 320). The present Manuscript was transcribed 
in Samvat 1007 and Saka 1533 : so that the commentary is at 
least 275 years old. . 

DATE OF THE COMMENTARY 

But the date of its composition is given at the end of the 
Manuscript as Thursday, the 3rd (Mukhyajayfditliau) of the 
light half of Margasirsa, in the year of Vikraina 
Asvarnbudhi-raga-bhfimi. The first two words represent 17 
and the last 1, and in the place of hundreds we have 
rfiga. But the word Raga is not used to denote a numeral, 
nor is the sense of the word such as to make it lit for such a use. 
Ip all probability therefore Raga is a mistake for Rama which 
word is used to express the numeral (3), for there were threo 
Rilmas, Bhiirgava Rama, Dasarathi Rama, and Bala-Rama. The 
date therefore is 1347 Vikraina, corresponding to 1291 A. D. 
According to Mr. Modak’s calculations, however, it is 1447 
Vikrama. But the word Raga cannot lie so understood or 
corrected as to mean “four.” 

(The word rilga is sometimes used to express ‘six’, as Pandit 
Durgaprasada tells me. Rilga means * a musical mode ’ and 
there are six principal modes ; the use of the word therefore to 
express ‘six’ is perfectly possible. The date of the Commentary 
is thus 1647 Samvat, and according to the Pandit’s as well as 
Mr. Dlksit’s calculation the 3rd of the light half of Mftrgaslrsa 
falls on a Thursday in 0 . '< t 

In the commentary of the eighth Stabaka contained in the 

1 The matter included in the brackets was added by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
in the “ Notes, Corrections and Additions ” appended to the Original Report.— 
[N. B. U.] 

20 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. II ] 
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Manuscript before me the following lexicons are quoted from:— 
Amara Halayudha 

Visva Malilpa 

There is a copy of Mahlpa in my last year’s Collection. The 
Bhagavata also is mentioned. The commentary of Mahldasa 
mentioned above was composed in the year 1654. The era is 
not given. 


THE MAHANATAKA ;WITII A COMMENTARY 

No. 96 is a Manuscript of the Malifmataka with a commentary 
by Balabhadra, son of Kasimltha and grandson of Kfgnadatta. 
The commentary was composed on the Ramanavaml day or the 
9th of the light half of Caitra in the year 1638, the cyclic year 
being Vyaya. The era to which the date refers is not given, 
but it must be the Sam vat. Balabhadra mentions a previous 
commentary, the Candrika. 

i 

PRABODIIACANDRODAYA AND COMMENTARIES ON IT 

No. 77 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrodaya transcribed in 
Samvat 1601 corresponding to 1545 a.d. ; and No. 78 is a 
commentary on the play by Ramadasa, son of Bhatta YinSyaka. 
Among Manuscripts written in the Tailanga character recived in 
1882 from the Government of H. H. the Nizam through the 
Government of Bombay, there was a commentary on the play 
entitled Candrika and the report that I made on it under date 
the 8th of February 1883 is as follows:— 

‘ The first of these (i.e., the Candrika) was composed by the 
minister of a king of the name of Nadillayappa. In the intro¬ 
duction, the author tells us he was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Salvatimma, the minister of Ky?naraya, king of Vijayanagara, and 
had an older brother who was Salvatimma’s son-in-law as well 
as nephew. He gives a short history of Kv^araya who is called 
“king of Karnataka.” K^naraya was, we are told, the son of 
Narasimha and was a powerful monarch who governed the 
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whole southern peninsula. He married the daughter of 
Prataparudra Gajapati (king of Orissa). Among the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts is one of the name of K^narSyacaritra or “ an 
account of Kvsparaya,” and what is stated there with regard to 
the king as well as what has been gathered from Inscriptions, 
agrees with the account given by our commentator. Kpsparaya 
reigned from A. D. 1508 to 1530.' 

BALAKRSNA AND MADHUSUDANA 

No. 85 is a commentary on a number of verses composed by 
one Balakvsna who lived at Gokula on the river Yamuna in tho 
Antarvedi or the Doab. The author was Madhusudana, pupil of 
Bftlakf@na, and son of Madhava who himself was the son of 
Narasimha. The commentary was composed in 1700. Tho era 
is not given but must be the Sarnvat, since the Manuscript itself 
was copied in 1774 Sarnvat. 

* ANTHOLOGIES 

Nos. 79, 91, 92 and 93 are Manuscripts of Anthologies. The 
first is but a fragment containing the Nltiprakarana, the first of 
the twenty-one sections into which the compilation is divided. 

The author is Haridasa who was the youngest of four brothers, 
the sons of Puru$ottama who lived at Kharaghata. The anthology 
was compiled in tho year 1614. The era is not given, but it 
must be the Sarnvat. 

A ka6mir anthology 

No. 91 is also a fragment without beginning or end, about 
one-half of which is written in the Sarada character and the 
other half in tho NagarI. The names of poets are in most 
cases given at the end of the verso or verses attributed to them ; 
but in some places they are not. The Sloka ‘ A yam bandhuh 
paro v’eti, ’ &c., is attributed to Bhatta ; but it occurs in the 
Pancatantra and may have been older; and‘Durjanah parihartavyo 
vidyayalamkfto/ &c., to Yalmlki; but wo find it in Bhartrhari’s 
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Nitisataka. Such mistakes are by no means uncommon in 
anthologies ; and therefore, the mere fact of the occurrence of 
the name of a certain poet after a certain verse in a Manuscript 
of an anthology, ought not without corroborative evidence to be 
made the basis of far-reaching historical conclusions. 

For instance, the stanza, one Pada of which—Yaratanu samprava- 
danti &c., is quoted by Patanjali, is fully given by Kgemendra 
and attributed to Kumaradasa, and this fact has been used as a 
reason for bringing down the date of Patanjali. But the same 
Pada is attributed by Rityamukuta to Bharavi (p. 479), to whom 
also the whole stanza as given by Ksemcndra is ascribed in the 
Chandomahjarl. This throws such a doubt on the authorship 
of the stanza as to make it of little use in determining Patan- 
jali’s date. And supposing that it belongs to any one of the 
two, that does not, by any means, make Patanjali later than 
cither. Another explanation is quite possible, viz., that the 
Pada was taken from Patanjali, and three other were composed 
and added by either of the later writers, in the way of what is 
known as Samasyftpurapa. 

The following poets are mentioned in No. 91. 

Bhatta Bana 2a Sri-Varahamihira 75 

Vititvftta 2a Yijaya-Mitdhava 75 

Jagaddhara 2b Ganapati 8a 

Hargadatta 3 b Suravarman 9a 

Canyaka (Capaka ?) 3 b Pandita-Srlvanka 11a 

Jiva 4a Pand ita-Jagaddhara 11a 

BhaUiiculita 4 b Jaya-Madhava 14 a 

Ami’tadanta 5a Vallabhadeva 15a 

Anandavardhana3&,6a,8a, VarUhamihira 15a 

24a, 345, 375, 42a Yalmlkisuri 17a 

Amj’tavardhana 6a Ksemendra 175, 235, 25a5, 

Manoratha 6a, 75 33a 

YibhOti-Msdhava 65 Kusumadeva 215 

CandraSvamin la Prakasavarga 225, 28a, 345 
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Yallabha 24a 

Haribhata 356 

Yalmlki 246 

Sriharga 36a 

Murari 26a 

Sankuka 366 

Prthvldhara 26a 

Panditayajaka 37a 

Damodh(d)aragupta 28a 

Bliallata 37a, 376, 38a 

Bhartfhari 286, 30a, 31a, 33a, 

Prakasadatta 37a 

346, 35 

Dharadhara 38a 

Jayavardhana 286 

Kalidasa 38a 

Haragupta 29a 

Kalasaka 38a 

Bharavi 29a 

Bhavtlninandana 386 

Sivasvamin 29a 

Dyutidhara 396 

Bha^a Vasudeva 296,41a 

Sri-Suka 40a 

Vyilsadasa 306 

Sri-Muktapld a 40a 

Yararuci 316 

Srl-Jonaraja 41a 

Bhatto(d)bhatta 336 

Ratisena 42a 

Dharmagupta 34a 

Jalhana 426 

Yikramaditya 34a 



SUBHASITARATNAKOSA BY KRSNA 
No. 93 is a copy of Subhiigitaratnakosa by Krgna. A few 
leaves aro wanting at the end. The names of the authors of the 
excerpts are not given, but the selections are very good. 

VERSES ABOUT PARTICULAR POETS 

In the section on Kavyas and Kavis we find verses in praise of 
Bana who is like “a lion that breaks the globes on the temples of 
the elephants in the shape of other poets,” of MayQra, Magha, 
Bhtlravi and Murari. Valmlki is in a verse spoken of as poet 
No. 1, Yyasa as No. 2, and Dandin as No. 3. In another, Harihara 
is admonished not to be boastful as “ Madana is the goad of 
elephants in the shape of poets” ; and Madana is in his turn bid 
“ to remember the former deeds of Hara (Siva) and hold his 
tongue.” Here there is a play on the word Madana which means 
the god of love and was the name of a poet, whose full name was 
Madanaklrti. Madanaklrti is mentioned by Rajasekhara in his 
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Prabandhacaturvimsati; and both he and Harihara were the 
contemporaries of Somesvaradeva, the author of the Klrtikaumudl 
and Surathotsava. 

No. 92 is an anthology the subject of which is Angara 
or love, and which contains long extracts from the MahanStaka, 
the MeghadGta, the Kumarasambhava, and other poems. The 
Manuscript was transcribed in 1612 Samvat. 

YYAKARA^A OR GRAMMAR 

KATANTRALAGHUVRTTI 

No. 97 is Katantralaghuvi’tti. A few leaves are missing. The 
Yftti is different from Durga’s Vrtti published by Dr. Eggeling. 
The Parvardhaor NSmaprakarana agrees with No. 279 of 1875-76; 
and the Akhyatavftti of the Uttarardha agrees with the cor¬ 
responding portion of No. 280 ; but the K^dv^tti somewhat 
differs. 

KATANTRAPARIBH AS AS 

No. 98 contains the Sutras of the Katantra together with the 
Paribha^ts. Most of these last are the same as those laid down 
by Panini or applicable to the grammar of Pilnini. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 103 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrika by Yaijala, son of 
Yikramaditya, belonging to the O&huvana or Chohan race, and 
king of Candravatl, the modern Jhalrapattan. The tract contains 
verses giving the rules of grammar along with instances having 
reference to the story of Rama. 

No. 104 is MahSbha$yagudharthadlpini containing notes on 
difficult passages in the Mahablnlsya by Sadasiva, pupil of 
Kamalakara Dlk$ita. The first chapter and a small portion of 
the second are wanting. The Manuscript was transcribed or 
perhaps the book was written in &aka 1589 or A. D. 1667. In 
either case it is evident that the author flourished before Nagoji- 
bhatta. 
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KASIKA 

No. 99 is a copy of the last five chapters of the Kasika. 
The Manuscript contains no date but looks very old. In 
the colophons at the end of Chapters IV and V, the name 
of the author is not given ; but at the end of Pftdas I, II, 
and III of Chapter VI, the title is given as Vamana- Kasika. 
At the end of the fourth Pada of the same chapter no 
name -occurs ; but at the. end of the eighth chapter, we have : 
Paramopadliyitya-Vfinianakftfiyaiii Kasikayaiii Vidian, and of 

the seventh : Vamana.tayarh Kasikayilm Vi’ttau. It would 

appear from this that Vamana was the author of the last three 
chapters. But on the evidence of Kasmir Manuscripts collected 
by Dr. Biililer in 1875-70, Jayaditya is now believed to be the 
author of the first four chapters and Vamana of the last four. 
But thero is the evidence of RSyamukufa and BhaRoji Dik$ita in 
favour of assigning the fifth chapter to Jayaditya, and the seventh 
and eighth to Vamana. 

Under the word Sarkara in the Amarakosa, Rayamukuta 
derives the four forms of the word from Panini V. 2. 105, 
with a reference to Jayaditya, and mentions Saikato ghatal.i 
or Sarkaraiii madhu as counter-examples given by him ; and these 
we find in the Kasika under that SQtra. Under the word Pandura, 
Rayamukuta defends Jayaditya against an attack by the author 
of the Bha§avftti for having included the word Piindu in the 
VSrtika beginning with Naga on V. 2.107. In commenting on his 
own explanation of ekavacanat in Panini, V. 4. 43 as a “word 
signifying a measure ” and directing the application of the suffix 
§as to such a word, BhaRoji observes in the Manoraiml that he 
has followed Jayilditya in so explaining it; but according to 
Vamana, that termination may be appended to ordinary common 
nouns also, since under the Sutra VII. 1. 20 he gives Kundaso 
dadati, Vanasal? pravisati as instances, to show that the Sas occurring 
in that Sntra is not that used in these instances, but is the Sas of 
the accusative plural. Now the explanation attributed to Jayaditya 
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occurs in the Kasika under Pan. Y. 4. 43, and the instances 
attributed to Vamana under Pan. VII. 1. 20. Under the word 
Apsaras, which according to Amara is used in the plural only, 
Rayamukuta says that Vamana gives Aphsarah as an instance of 
the Vartika Cayo dvitlyali, and hence the noun is used in the 
singular also. Now this Vartika occurs under VIII. 4. 48, and 
we do find aphsarah in the Kasika at that place. Similarly under 
the words kravyad and kravyada, Jayaditya’s view is referred to, 
and this w.“ find in the Kasika under III. 2. G8. 

Madhava quotes Vamana’s and Jayaditya’s observations in the 
Dhfituvrtti (Pandit, Vol. V, New Series, p. 34G), and these are 
found in the Kiisika under VIII. 2. 30, and III. 2. 59 respectively. 
Thus then on the evidence of Madhava, Rayamukuta, and 
Bhattoji, the third and fifth chapters of the Kasika were written 
by Jay ad it ya, and the seventh and eighth by Vamana ; while the 
Manuscript before me assigns the sixth chapter also to the 
latter. 1 


CHAPTERS I-V BY JAY ADIT Y A AND VT-YIII BY VAMANA 

On a review of the whole available evidence it appears clear 
that the author of the first five chapters was Jayaditya and of the 
last three Vamana. There is an allusion to Jayaditya and Vamana 
in Professor Aufrecht’s edition of Ujjvaladatta’s Unadisfltra, under 
I. 52 ; but I do not find it in two very old Manuscripts of the 
work, one dated Saihvat 15G3, and the other Saiiivat or Vikrama 
1680. Vamana‘was according to Rayamukuta the author of another 
work entitled Linganusasana, and many of the references to 
Vamana contained in that commentary on Amara must be to that 
work of Vamana.* Itsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions 
Jayaditya only as the author of the Kasika (Professor Max- 
Muller’s note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, in “India, 
what can it teach us ? ”) and not Vamana. Jayaditya probably 

* Since the above was put io type, a Manuscript of this work has been 
discovered by my friend and colleague Prof, Peterson, 
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left his work incomplete, and it was finished long afterwards by 
Yamana who also wrote other philological works. 

PRAKRIYAKAUMUDi 

No. 102 is a Manuscript of the Prakriyilkaunmdiprasada or a 
commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi, by Vitthalacarya, the 
grandson of Ramacandracarya, the author of the work commented 
on. RSmacandracarya is also the author of the Kalanirnaya- 
dlpika, and the commentary on the work usually found is by his 
son Nrsimhacarya, the father of VitthalacSrya. The commentaries 
on both the works contain Prasastis giving an account of the 
family to which the author of the original works and those of 
the commentaries belonged. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF THE AUTHOR 
The family belonged to the Andhra country, or in other words, 
it was a family of Tailanga Brahmans, devoted to the study of 
th*e Rgveda and belonging to the Kaundinyagotra. The first 
person named is Anantacarya from whom a certain holy person 
(Yatindravarya) of the name • of Ramasvamin derived a know¬ 
ledge of all the Agamas and to whom the title of Acarya was 
given by him. His son was Nrsimhacarya who was proficient 
in the Nigamas and Agamas, Nyaya, Yaise$ika, Jaiminiya and 
Ganita, wrote a Bhayyasara of the Srutis (Upanigads), and 
defeated opponents in argument at the court of a prince. He 
had sons of whom Gopalacarya was the eldest and Kysnacarya 
the youngest. K]’$nacarya was the most learned of them all, 
being well versed in the eighteen branches of learning, of 
which Nigama is the first. He explained the Sutravrtti at the 
court of Rama in the presence of that prince. Kona’s sons 
were Nrsimhacarya and Ramacandnlcarya who was the younger 
of the two. Ramacandra’s instructor was Gopalacarya and he 
wrote three works, the Prakriyakaumudi, Vai$navasiddh5nta- 
saddipika, and a treatise on Kala. Possibly, instead of one he 
wrote three treatises on Kala. Nrsimha was Ramacandra’s son 


21 [ & CK Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol, II ] 
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and wrote the commentary on his father’s Kalanirnayadlpika. 
His teacher was Kj*§nScarya who was the son of the eldest 
brother of Ramacandra, i.e., N^simha in all probability, and 
who wrote commentaries on some of the Kavyas. Yitthala, the 
author of the Prasada, was the son of NfSimha, the com¬ 
mentator on the Kalanirnayadlpika. His mother’s name was 
Manikamba and his teacher was Raghavendrasarasvatt who 
defeated many opponents in argument and established the 
Dvaitasiddhanta (?). At the end of the Prasasti Yitthala renders 
his obeisance to Ramesvaracarya, the son of Krsnaguru, i.e., 
in all probability Kv?na the teacher of his father, to Ananta the 
son of Vitthalacaryaguru who defeated Vadiraja in argument, 
to Naganatha son of Kr§na who defeated Vaji (di?) natha and 
who possessed influence over the “ Lord of Kings, ” and to 
Jagannathasrama who was versed in the'Vedanta of the Yati. 

The genealogy is therefore as follows 

Ananta 

i 

Nfsimha 

i i 

Gopala Kpna 

i i 

Nfsimha Ramacandra 

i i 

Krsna Npsimha 

~ j Yit^hala 

Ramesvara Naganatha (?) 

In the history of the family thus given the name of one king 
only, Rama, is given. This name was borne by several princes 
of the Yijayanagara dynasty and of other dynasties which sprang 
from it, so that it is impossible to find out who the prince 
meant was. But the dates of Ramacandracarya and his son and 
grandson can be approximately determined with the aid of 
other evidence, 
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DATE OF RAMAOANDRACIRYA 

The present Manuscript of the Pras&da is dated 1717 Sam vat 
corresponding to 1661 A. D. A copy of the Killanirnayadlpikiivi- 
varana, No. 92 of my last year’s Collection, was transcribed in 
1651 Samvat or 1595 A. d., and No. 91 of the same Collection 
bears a double date, viz., 1621 Samvat and 1486 Saka, 
corresponding to 1565 A. D. There is a Manuscript of the 
Prakriyakaumudi in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona (No. 324) which also bears a double date, viz., 
1583 Samvat and 1448 Saka or 1527 A. d. But the lines in 
which the date is given run thus :—“ On Tuesday the 13th of 
the light half of the month of Bhadrapada, the current year 
being Samvat 1583 and Saka 1448 [this] was transcribed at 
Nandigiri by Ramacandracilryasuta-suta-suta. ” Between the 
su and the ta of the second suta we have some letter, but there 
is a mark indicative of erasure on it and the usual upper 
horizontal stroke is wanting which shows that the letter is not 
to be road. Thus then that Manuscript was transcribed in 
1527 A. d., by the son of the son of the son of Ramaeandracarya, 
i.e., by his great grandson. The Ramaeandracarya spoken of 
must be the author of the Prakriyakaumudi, for if' ho had been 
another person different from the author, some distinguishing 
particulars would have been given about him. Besides, the 
Nandigiri where the Manuscript was copied is the same as 
Nanded situated on the Godavari in the territory of the Nizam ; 
and the country surrounding it corresponds to the Andhradesa 
in which, as we are told in the Prasastis, the family lived. If, 
therefore, a great grandson of Ramaeandracarya lived in 1527 
A.]}., Ramaeandracarya himself must have lived about 1450 A.D. 
In the beginning of the work before me, Vitthala adores 
Sambhu, Panini, Yararuci, Se$a (i.e. Patanjali), Bhartr and 
other expounders of the Bhasya, the authors of the Vptti and 
the Nyasa, Bhoja, Durga, and K$irasvamin. 
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PARIBHASABHA3KARA 

The only work belonging to this class in the Maratha Section 
that calls for notice is the Paribha$abhaskara by an author of the 
name of Bhaskara. At the end of the work the author thus 
gives his pedigree. In the town of Tryambakesvara lived 
Puru^ottamabhatta who belonged to a family of the name of 
Agnihotrin. He had a son of the name of Haribhatta who 
appears to have been a Vaidika. His son was Apajibhatta who 
lived at Kasl and was a physician ; and Apaji’s son was 
Bhaskara. Two collections of Paribhasas, one by Siradeva and 
the other by Udayaiiikara have been noticed by Dr. Kielhorn 
in the preface to his translation of the Paribhasendusekhara, and 
this is a third. 

Bhaskara lived after Bhattoji Diksita since he quotes 
the first line of the opening verso of the Siddhantakaumudl 
(Munitrayaih namaskvtya etc.). He also quotes Bhatti and 

f 

the commentary Jayamangala, the KavyaprakSsa, MadhavS- 
carya, the Sahityadarpana, Siradeva, &c. Some of the 
Paribhasas given in the book do not occur in Nagojibhatta's 
Paribhasendusekhara. Bhaskara divides his work into eight 
chapters each having four Padas, the divisions corresponding 
with those of the Astadhyayi; and at the end gives other 
Paribhasas which are mostly based, as ho says, on Nyayas or 
ordinary principles. The author appears to have lived 
before Nagojibhatta. Another copy of the work is noticed 
in Dr. Burnell's Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts and 
also another Paribha$;lbhaskara by an author of the name of 
Sesadri. 


koSas or lexicons 

RAYAMUKUTA’S COMMENTARY ON THE AMARAKOBA 

We have a copy of the Amarakosa in the Sarada characters 
(No. 110), and an old copy of the Padacandrika or Rayamukuta’s 
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commentary on it dated Sarnvat 1711. A few leaves of this 
are missing. At folio 495 of the first part occurs the well- 
known date of the work, Saka 1353, corresponding to 1431 A.D. 

Rayamukuta quotes a very largo number of authors and works. 
The following names 1 occur in Kapda I 1 

Leaf 2 wanting 

Ajayakosa, 14 5 3, 51 a 4 , 86 b 3, 96 a 5. 

Atifola, 54 a 3. 

Anunyasa 12 b 6. 

Abhinanda, 64 a 2. 

Amaradatta (Pumskapcja) 91 a 3. 

Amaramala, 5 b 4, 33 a 4 , 40 a 5, 48 a 2, 57 a 4, 62 b 5, 
78 5 2, 89 a 5, 89 5 6, 90 a 5. 

Agama 22 a 4, 25 a 1, 28 5 4, 35 5 7, 41 5 6. 
Ascaryaparvan, 23 5 2. 

Ascaryamanjarl, 46 a 5, 86 5 4. 

Ugada, 8 a 5. 

Ujjvaladatta, 81 5 3, 84 5 5. 

Unadivftti 31 5 2, 43 5 4. 

Utpalinlkosa 35 a 4, 52 a 7, 54 5 2, 59 5 7, 77 a 1, 89 a 3. 
Udyogaparvan, 13 a 1. 

Upadhyayasarvasva, 15 5 7, 33 5 3, 38 a 5, 50 5 6, 52 5 6 . 
Usmabheda, 87 a 7, 87 5 4. 

U^maviveka, 44 a 2. 

Aupani^adah 11 a 1. 

Kalinga, 115 5, 12 a 2, 12 5 5, 21 5 6, 25 a 6, 27 a 4, 

30 a 5, 32 a 7, 38 a 5, 40 5 7, 41 5 2, 42 5 7, 54 a 3, 

61 a 4, 64 a 2, 65 a 1, 67 5 2, 15 a 1, 77 a 3, 81 a 5 

& 2, 82 a 1 & 5, 83 5 5, 86 5 2, 87 a 2, 90 a 2, 91 5 2, 

95 a 5. 

K&pdase$a, 40 a 4. 

Katantra, 22 b 3, 47 5 6. 

1 As on a former occasion, the number in Italics shows the number of the 
line from the bottom of the page.—[N. B. U.] 
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KstySyana, 55 6 5, 60 b 6. 

KSmandaklya, 54 b 0, 55 b 3. 

Kalapab, 79 b 1 . 

Kalidasa, 30 a 2, 89 a 4. 

Kasika, 72 a 4. 

Kirata, 51 b 2. 

Klcakavadha, 65 a 2. 

KumSra, 35 a 2. 

Kumaradasa, 47 b 1 (Pranaso Mitrasya prasabhamajani 
Jyestbavirahab). 65 b 2 (Ravafr pragalbhahatabherisam- 
bhavab prakasayamasa samamtatab). 

Kumarasambhava, 9 a 1. 

Kaijjata, 12 b 6. 

Kokkata, 42 & 7, 60 a 6, 84 a 5, 6 and 4 , 85 a 4> 87 a 5 
(Kokkata), 88 & 1, 90 b 3, 91 a 4 & 0, 91 b 1, 95 a 3. 

Kokkara 87 a 4. 

Kolahalacarya, 59 b 4, (Writer on Poetics ?) 

Kosa, 27 a 1. 

Kaumudl, (a commentary on Amarakosa), 5 5 2, 13 a 4, 
16 a 2, 18 b 3, 18 bh 19 b 0, 20 b 2, 22 6 6 , 22 b 4 , 
24 a 2, 25 a 5, 26 a 1 and 2 , 27 6 4, 28 a 0, 28 6 0, 
31 a 3,31 6 1 and 2, 32 6 2, 34 a 5, 34 6 2, 36 a 7 & 5, 
36 6 4, 37 a 4, 38 6 7, 39 a 2, 41 a 2 and 5, 42 a 2, 
42 6 7, 44a 3,44 6 7, 44 6 4, 45 a 5, 50 6 0, 51-a3&5, 
51 6 5, 52 a 6,52 6 2, 53 a 2 and 0, 54 a 4 , 56 a 1 & 4, 
60 a 1 and 5, 61 a 3 and 0, 61 6 2, 62 a 1 and 5, 62 6 6, 
4 and 2, 63 a 2, 63 6 2, 64 a 2 (tasmStkakallti gaurS- 
ditvaditi SvamI [mi]—Kalingadlnam pramada iti tu 
Kaumudl), 65 a 1, 65 6 4, 66 a 2, 66 6 4 , 67 a 3, 68 a 6, 
68 6 2, 68 6 5, 69 a 2, 70 6 2, 71 a 1 and 0, 77 6 4 
77 6 2, 80 a 5, 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 87 a 0, 93a 6, 96 6 1. 

KaumudikSra, 4 6 2, 25 a 2, 72 6 7, 32 6 7, 33 6 1, 42 a 2, 
66 a 0. 

K@Irasv5min, 5 a 1, 41 a 4, 44 6 7, 53 a 2, 60 a 6, 88 6 5. 
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Ganitacftdclmanau MahlmtapanlyarSjapan<Jita-“ Srinivasa^, 
49 5 6. 

Gita, 11 a 4, 12 6 3, 52 a 4. 

Govardhana, 6 a 8, 7 a 7. 

Govardhananatida, 47 6 6. 

Govardhaniyoiiadivrtti, 27 6 7. 

Ghatakarpara, 46 6 1. 

Ghatakarpara (Purva), 81 a 5. 

Caraka, 47 a 1. 

Candra, 9 6 6, 39 6 5, 63 a 7, 79 6 2 (Candrah). 

Candra Sfltra, 39 a 2. 

Citralekha (Upakatha), 59 6 6, 

Jayaditya, 27 6 <5, 27 6 <2, 56 6 1. 

Jatarupa, 87 a 2. 

Jatoka, 44 6 6. 

Janaklharana, 42 a 5, 43 6 5, 56 6 6. 

Jamba vatlvi jayakavya, 82 6 4 (Payahpr$antibhib spr$0 lanti 
vatab sanaih sanaih), 

Jinendrabuddhi, 79 6 3, 

Tarapala, 89 a 1. 

Trikan^a, 87 a 3. 

Trikanclase$a, 6 a 5, 11 a 3, 12 a 5, 15 a 3, 21 6 7, 22 a 7, 
30 6 (5, 31 a 4, 34 a 4, 41 a 4, 47 5 <2, 51 ad, 62 6 d, 
70 6 1, 75 a 6, 76 al & 2, 78 a 2, 79 a 7, 83 6 4, 94 a ,2. 
Dandaka, 58 a 6. 

Dan<Jin, 40 5 7, 56 a 3 (a yamaka quoted). 
Damayantlcampu, 59 6 4. 

Damodara, 7 a 7. 

Devisataka, 51 a 2. 

Dvirdpakoea, 11;6 5, 12 a <2, 16 a 5, 67 6 2, 78 a 7, 78 6 2 % 
91 6 2, 92 a 4, 93 6 6, 96 a 4. 

Dharapi, 1 6 6, 47 6 7, 93 a 2. 

Dharaiii, 81 a 3, 84 a 3, 84 6 3. 

DharmaklrtivSrtika 57 5 5. 
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Dharmadasa, 73 b 2, 

Dhatuparayana, 21 a 6, 22 5 7, 79 b 3, 

Dhatupradlpa, 46 a 4, 70 b 1, 83 b 5. 

Nandin, 76 a 3. 

Naravahanadatta, 59 b 5. 

Natakaratnakosa, 73 a 5. 

Nanarthakosa 67 b 2 (iti Nanarthakosadarsanat dvitakara- 
pathah pramadika iti Kalingadayah). 

Namanidhana 15 b 8, 22 a 7, 23 b 5, 26 a 5, 37 b 5, 41 a 7, 
44 a S y 44 b 7, 46 b 7, 50 a 5 (Yathahur Namanidhane 
Sri —Narayanacaranah), 68 b 1. 

Namamala, 46 a 3, 48 a l t 94 b 1. 

Namalinganusasana, 46 b 6. 

Narada, 63 b 3. 

Narayanasarvaj fiacaranah, 41 a 7. 

Nirukta, 8 a 5. 

Niruktikara, 10 b 6, 

Nllakapthastava, 16 a 4. 

Nai$adha,;73 5 5, 76 a 2. 

Nyasa, 11 5 7,13 5 2, 27 5 6, 34 a 5. 

Pafijika, 11 5 5,13 a 2 and 5, 21 a 1 and 4, 53 a 5, 67 a 1, 

70 al t 12 b 1, 73 5 5, 74 5 4, 75 5 5, 77 a 5, 78 a 5& 3, 

78 5 5, 79 a 4, 79 5 1 and 3, 80 ad, 80 5 1, 81 a 5, 

82 5 1, 83 a 3, 83 5 4, 84 a 4, 85 a 3 and 4, 86 a 5, 

86 5 1, 87 a 2 and 5, 89 5 2 and 2 , 90 a 2, 91 a 3 and 5, 
91 5 4, 92 a 5 and 5, 92 5 2, 93 a 4, 94 a 6, 5 and 4, 
95 a 3 and 4, 96 5 1. 

Panini (Jambavatyam) 17 a 3 (Sa parsadairambaramapupure) 

Paninitantra, 82 a 5. 

Parayapa, 38 a 5, 77 5 3. 

Puru§ottama, 7 a 7,14 a 2, 22 5 4, 28 a 6, 47 5 2, 61 a 6. 

Parnacandra, 73 5 1. 

Parvakaviprayoga ( Sakha diso jaladhimap<J alamala valam ) 
915 4. 
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PaurSnikah, 16 ft 1, 33 b 4. 

Praclnac&ryaki 60 b ft. 

Banabhatta, 58 a 2. 

Buddhacarita 6 a 6. 

Brhatkatlia (Paisaci) 59 b 5, 

Bjdiadamarakosa, 14 b 1. 

BrhaddharFivall, 19 b 2. 

Bopala 48 b 5. 

Bopalita 11 b 7, 17 a 7, 18 a 4, (Strlkanda) 39 a 4, 47 a ft, 
48 b 6, 54 b 4, 68 a 5, 84 b ft, 87 a ft, 96 ft 4. 

Bhatta 53 « 6, 59 a 1, 61 ft 5, 61 b 1, 68 b 5, 71 5 4, 76 b 6 , 
78 r* 3 and 5, 80 b 4 & ft, 83 5 4, 91 a 4, 96 ft 0. 
Bhattasvamin 17 a 4, 66 a 6. 

Bhatti 19 ft 7, 21 ft 7, 25 a 3, 34 « 4, 37 a 4, 43 ft 4, 45 a 4, 
51 ft 4, 55 ft 2, (Grammar) 56 ft 2, 62 ft 4. 

Bharata 69 ft 3 & 5, 72 ft 6. 

Bhavabhati, 65 a 4, 89 ft 5. 

Bhagavftti 6 a 4, 36 a 4. 

BhSgavvttikyt 70 a 5. 

Bhaguri 8 a 3, 24 a 3, 30 ft 4, 35 a 7, 61 ft ft, 89 ft 6. 

BhSrata 16 ft 6, 23 ft 2, 24 a 4, 37 ft ft, 92 ft 2. 

Bharavi, 38 a 2, 44 a 1, 71 a 5,- 71 ft 5, 74 ft 6*, 95 ft 6. 
Bha§avptti, 5 a 1, 56 ft 1. 

Bha$ya, 17 a 6, 56 ft 2. 

Bhlma 50 ft ft. 

Bhlmasena 95 a 1. 

Bhoja 30 a 4, 38 ft ft, (BhojanTja) 56 a 5. 

Matsyapurana, 59 ft 3. 

Madhumadhava 5 a 4,12 ft 2, 53 a ft. 

Manu 6 ft 6, 10 a 6, 10 ft 4, 25 a 2, 60 a 3. 

Mantravarna 10 ft ft. 

Mahakaviprayoga (Yanmekhala bhavati Mekkalasailaputrl) 
92 ft 3. 

Mahimnab stotra 11 a 2. 

?2 [ R, G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Yol II ] 
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Magha, 5 a 4, 6 a 1,11 a <5,12 a 6, 14 a d, 215 4, 23 5 4, 

24 a d, 25 5 1, 33 5 3, 38 a 4, 41 b 3, 43 b P, 44 a 1, 

44 hi, 48 a 3, 48 b 4, 51b 5. 57 a 6 and 4, 60 5 3, 

68 a 2, 70 b 5, 71 a 6 and 4, 75 a 3, 75 5 1, 83 a 4, 

84 a 4 and 7, 84 5 1, 91 5 3. 

Madhava 70 5 3, 91b 6. 

Madhavika 59 5 1. 

Madhavl 10 a 1,18^ 5, 23 a 5, 85 a 4, 86 a 7, 93 a 2. 
MSrkandeyapurana 18 a 3 % 23 5 4, 26 a 6, 31 5 4. 

Medinl 14 a 5, 33 « 1, 35 a 4, 48 a 6, 51 5 5, 89 a 4, 90 5 4, 
95 a 3, 95 5 4, 96 5 1 and 5. 

Medinlkfira, 57 5 4, 82 5 5. 

Maitreya, 9 a 7, 14 5 7, 39 a 6', 61 a 6. 

Yfijnavalkya, 78 5 2. 

Yogesvara, 92 a 5. 

Raghu, 29 a 7, 32 5 7, 34 a 3, 35 a 3, 51 5 2, 58 5 3, 74 5 5, 
92 a 3 and 6. ♦ 

Ratnakosa, 3 5 1, 21 5 6, 24 5 5, 25 a 1, 35 a 1, 40 a d, 
49 a 6, 54 5 4, 61 a d, 65 5 d, 67 5 1, 70 5 2 and 4, 
71 5 2, 82 a 2, 87 a 3. 

Ratnamala 5 5 2 (quoted in Kaumudr.) 

Rantideva, 6 a 5, 39 5 4. 

Rabhasa, 14 a 4 and 5,15 5 2, 21 a 7, 23 a 5, 30 a 4, 40 a d, 
42 a 2, 45 5 4, 48 a 5, 56 5 4, 57 a 5, 57 5 7, 67 5 4, 
70 5 6, 73 5 d, 75 5 5, 79 5 1, 82 « 3, 87 5 d, 88 a 4, 

94 5 1. 

Rasavajjumara 22 5 d. 

Rajadeva, 5 a 4, 5 5 4, 31 5 5. 

Rajasekhara, 76 5 1, 77 a 4, 96 a 2. 

Ramadasa^ika 25 a 5. 

Ramanusasana, 57 5 5. 

RamSyapa 5 5 4, 6 a 2, 38 5 6, 39 5 7. 

Rudra, 42 a 2, 47 5 1 (Ko^a), 51 5 4, 56 5 4, 80 5 4, 86 a 2, 

95 5 4, 
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RQpamanjari, 20 a 6. 

RflparatnSkara, 47 & 6, 85 a 1. 

Lingapurapa, 49 5 1. 

Lainga, 49 5 5. 

Yatsesvara 22 5 5. 

Yararuci, 42 b 5, 44 a 4. 

Yaraha, 48 a 3. 

Yarnaviveka, 39 a 1. 

Yacaspati, 18 a 2, 26 5 6, 38 5 <5, 40 a 6, 80 a 2, r 81 a 5, 
91 a 1 , 95 a 1. 

Vamana, 4 5 1, 21 5 4, 24 a 5, 42 b 1, 49 a 6 , 57 6 7, 82 a 2. 
YayupurSpa, 18 h 4, 19 b 6 and 2, 23 5 5, 28 5 5, 30 5 3, 
80 a 6. 

Vasavadatta, 22 a 1, 40 5 6, 44 a 5, 51 a 2, 59 5 4, 62 5 3, 
67 a 3, Sib 3, 89 a 2, 95 5 5, 96 a 4, 96 5 4. 
Vikramaditya, 76 5 3. 

Yidagdhamukhamandana, 44 5 6, 51 a 5, 60 a 2. 
Yindhyavasin, 46 a 4. 

Yisakha, 71 a 4. 

Yaisakhinafr, 63 5 4. 

Yi&va, 15 5 2, 20 5 4, 25 5 3, 49 a 1, 79 a 3, 95 a 4. 
YisvaprakSsa, 95 a 6. 

Yigpupurapa, 12 a 6 ,12 5 2, 50 « 3. 

Yi§pupurapafclkakara, 11 5 3. 

Yftti (Grammar) 4 5 4, 5 5 6, 88 a 5 and 2. 

Vrndavana, 57 5 6, 76 a 2. 

Yepisamhara, 42 5 3. 

Yaiyakarapab, : 33 5 4. 

Yaisegikal?, 32 5 4, 53 a 2. 

Yyakhyamrta, 19 a 4. 

Yyadi, 15 2, 8 5 7, 9 a 6, 23 5 2 , 34 5 2 , 37 5 4, 38 a 1, 
39 a 5, 94 5 5. 

Yyasa, 24 5 6, 59 5 3. 

Satapatha, 24 a 4. 
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&abarasvamin, 28 : a 6, 64 a 3, 76 a 3» 

SabdSnusasana, 58 a 4. 

Sabdarijava, 7 a 5, ‘8 a 7, 10 a 1, 10 ft 2, 12 a 6, 14 b 1, 
17 a 6, 24 a 6, 24 b 7 and 8, 25 a 2, 27 b 5 and 4 , 28 a 4 , 
31 a 4 and 2, 31 b 4,82 a 1, 33 h 4 , 34 5 2 and7, 35 a 2, 
36 a 7, 37 a 2, 41 a 6, 42 5 6 (twice) and 5, 44 a 5, 4 
and 7, 44 5 7, 45 5 5, 47 a 1, 48 a 3, 49 a 4, 52 5 5 and 
2, 53 5 7, 55 b 2, 56 o 3, 56 b 3, <5 and 3, 57 a 2, 57 6 4, 
58 a 5, 60 5 4, 61 a 3, 61 b 7, 65 a 5, 65 5 5, 67 a 4 and 
2, 67 b 4, 68 a 2 and d, 68 b 4, 69 a 4 and 6, 69 b 6, 

71 a 2 and 2, 72 a 4, 82 a 3, 93 5 4. 

BabdSrnavakara, 4 b 5, 67 5 6. 

Sakatayana 6 a 7. 

Sakatayanlyav^tti, 76 a 3. 

Sabdikanarasimha, 76 5 2. 

Salihotra, 25 5 3. 

Basvata 9 b 7, 38 a 1, 50 a 2. 

Sivabhadra, 62 a 7 (a yamaka). 

Sudraka, 59 b 5. 

^{•ngaraprakasa, 24 b 8, 35 a 3, 55 5 7. 

Brldhara, 12 a 2, 23 a 4, 25 5 2, 40 « 6, 41 b 2. 

Sruti, 11 5 2,16 5 5, 26 a 3, 26 b 3, 41 a 6. 
Samk§iptabharata, 10 b 7. 

Samsaravarta, 17 a 7, 21 b 5, 24 b 5, 27 5 5, 28 a 2, 28 5 5, 

41 5 5, 81 a 3, 83 a 5, 89 a 1. 

Sarvadhara, 1 h 9, 9 a 4 and 7,17 a 1, 23 a 1, 30 a 7, 41 b 4, 

42 a 3, 44 a 2, 44 b 7, 53 a 2, 55 5 5, 56 a 6, 66 a 6, 

67 5 3, 68 6 3, 69 a 2, 75 b 2, 79 a 4, 80 a 4, 80 5 3, 

81 5 7, 83 5 4 and 2, 84 a 5 and 7, 86 a 5, 86 ft 3, 

. 87 a 6 and 5, 89 ft 1, 2 and 5, 92 ft 1, 5, 7 and 2, 93 a 2, 
94 ft 3, 95 a 3, 95 ft 3, 96 a 2 and 7. 

Sarvananda, 13 a d, 28 ft 1, 29 ft 5, 31 ft d, 35 ft 1, 38 a 6, 

38 ft 5, 42 ft 4, 45 a 4, 53 a d, 55 a 2, 62 ft d, 64 ft 7, 

72 ft 1,74 ft and 3, 77*a 4, 78 ft 2, 80 ft 1,81 a 2,.85 a 7, 
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85 b 3 and 1, 91 a 6, 94 a 4. 

Samkhya, 53 a 4. 

SSmbapurSna, 14 a 2, 16 a 7, 28 a 3, 41 a 6. 

Sarasvatakosa, 96 a 3. 

Sahasanka, 29 a 1, 34 b 3, 43 a 2. 

SnndarEnandacarita, 9 b 5. 

SubhQti, 9 b 7,11 b 5 and 1, 18 b 1, 36 a 2 , 38 b 6 , 46 b 6, 
61 a 1, 72 b 4, 73 b 1, 74 a 4, 75 5 I, 80 a 2, 83 5 2, 
91 a 5. 

Samanandin, 43 b 5, 51 a 4, 87 a 2, 92 6, 95 « 5. 

Skanda 15 b 1, 5 and 5,16 a 8, 16 b 1 and 2 ,17 6 1, 19 a 4. 

Smyti, 86 a 5, 93 a 1. 

Svamin, 13 a 5, 13 b 5 ,15 a 2 and 3,15 b 3,16 a 6, 4 and 2, 
16 b 2,17 a 2, 18 a 4,18 b 4, 19 6 5 and 2 , 20 a 3 and 

4, 20 5 6 and 1, 21 a 2, 21 5 4 and 5, 22 a 1, 22 a 4, 
22 a 6 and 6, 22 6 3 and 1, 23 a 4 and 3, 23 6 4, 6 and 

5, 24 a 4, 24 5 2, 25 a 5, 25 5 1, 5, 6 and 3, 26 a G, and 
3, 26 b 2,21 a 6, 2 and 1, 28 b 4, 29 a 2, 30 5 2 and 2, 
31 a 2,1, 4 and 3, 31 b 5 and 1, 32 a 2, 3, 5, 6* and 5, 
33 5 6, 5, and I, 34 a 1, 3 (twice) and 6, 35 a 4, 35 b 2, 
36 a 4, 36 b 4, 37 a 2 and 5, 37 b 6, 38 a 3, 6 and 4, 39 
a 7, 39 b 2, 6 and 1, 40 a 1, 3, 4, 7 and 4, 
40 b 1, 41 a 6, 3 and 2, 41 b 3 and 2, 43 a 5 and /, 43 
6 4, 44 b 1, 45 b 6, 46 a 2 and 6, 46 b 0 , 48 a 6, 51 a 3, 
52 a 1, 52 b 7 and 4, 56 a 1 and 6 , 57 a 5 and 2, 
59 a 2, 59 5 2, 60 6 1, 62 a 6, 63 6 3, 64 a 4 and 2, 
64 6 1 and 1, 66 6 5, 75 6 2, 76 6 4 and 5, 77 a 1, 78 6 1* 
79 a 1, 4, 5 and 2, 79 6 3, 80 a 5 and 3, 81 b 3, 82 a 6, 
82 6 4 and 5, 83 a 3,83 b 2, 3 and 3, 84 a 1, 5 and 6, 
86 a 1, 87 a 1, 88 a 5, 88 61, 89 6 1, 5, 6 and 2, 90 6 2, 
91 a 3 and 3, 91 6 5, 92 « 2, 93 a 3, 6 and 2, 93 6 1, 94 
a 5 and 2, 94 6 3 and 5,96 a 1, 96 6 1. 

Hattacandra, 27 6 4, 
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Ha<Jucandra, 6 a 7,14 a 1,34 a 6,41 a 5,60 a 6 and 3,66 a 5, 
70 b 2, 71 a 4 . 

Hariprabodha, 34 a 6, 80 a 1, 84 6 2. 

Harivamsa, 11 a 7,12 a 2, 24 a £. 

Hargacarita, 59 b 1. 

HalSyudha 17 b 2, 75 b 4, 79 b 4. 

Har avail, 39 b 4 . 

The following names occur in Kapdas II and III 


AUTHORS 


Ajaya 

Abhinanda 

Amaradatta 

Arupadatta (identical with 
the commentator of A§tan- 
gahrdaya?) 

Kayyata 

Kalinga 

Katya 

Katyayana 

Kamandaka 

Kalidasa 

Kokkata 

Kau^alya 

Govardhana 

Grahakpspa 

Candra 

Candragomin 

Caraka 

JatarQpa 

Jinendrabuddhi 

Tarapala 

Daij^in 


Damodara 

Durga (Durgokta Linganu- 
sasana); also quoted as 
Durgasimha 
Dhanamjaya 
Dhanvantari 

Dharmadasa (author of 
Vidagdhamukhamapdana) 
Dharmasena 
Papini 
Purugottama 
PQrnacandra 
Bapa 

Ba lapan^ita j atakam 

Bopalita 

Bhatta 

Bharata 

Bhavabhtiti 

Bhaguri 

Bharavi 

Bhagyakara 

Bhlmasena 

§rl Bhoja 


1 This list was drawn up by Pandit Durgaprasad and is printed as a 
Supplement in the Original Report at pp. 467*78. [N. B. U.] 
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Mann 

MSgha 

Madhava 

MurSri 

Maitreya 

Maudgalyayana 

Yajnavalkya 

Rak?ita 

Rantideva 

Rajadeva 

Rajasekhava 

Rudra 

Yararuci 

Varaha 

Yacaspati 

Yatsyayana (author of the 
> Kamasutra) 

Vamana 
Vikramaditya 
Yrddha R$i 
Yyadi 


Yyasa 

Sahara (also Sabarasyamin) 

SakatSyana 

Satatapa 

Babdika 

Salihotra 

Sasvata 

Subhahga 

Sudraka 

Srlkara 

Srldhara 

Srlhar^a 

Sanatana 

Sarvadhara 

Sarvananda 

Sahasanka 

Subhuti 

Somanandi 

Svamin 

Hattacandra 

Halayudha 

Unadivvtti (“ Unadiv^ttau 
Puru§ottamah ”). 
U?maviveka 

Kantk5bha§anakavySlamkara 
KapphipSbhyudaya (also 
Ka$phin5,° & KapphinS 0 ) 
Kalpalata (same as the next ? 

sometimes simply Lata) 
Kavikalpalata 


WORKS 

Anunyasa 

Anekarthaman j an 

Abhidhanamala 

Amaramala 

Arthasastra 

Asvatantra 

Asyasastra 

Argakosa 

Aicaryamanjari 1 


1 According to a verse attributed to Rajasekhara in the SuktimukUvali, the 
author of the ^icaryamafijarl was Kulasekhara, 
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Katantrapanjika 

Kadambari 

Kavyaprakasa 

Kavyadarsa (“Kavyadarse 
Vamanafi ”) 

Kirata 

Kicakavadha (quoted also in 
Ujvaladatta’s Unadisutra- 
vptti) 

Kumarasambhava 

Kesaramala 

Kaumudl 

Ganitasastra 

Canakyatlka 

Candravyakarana 

Tippam 

Tikasamuccayasara 

Trikandase^a 

Dara (?Hara?) vilasa 

Durghafcavrtti 

Deslkosa 

Pviriipakosa 

Dharani 

Dhatuparayana 

Dhatupradlpa 

Dhatupradipatlka 

Namaprapanca 

Namamala 

Namanusasana 

Nigama 


Nairukta (also Niruktam) 

Nai$adha 

Nyasa 

Panjika 

Padacandrika (i.e., the Com. 
on Amarakosa by Raya- 
mukuta himself) 

Parayana 1 (same as Dhatu- 
parayana ?) 

Bhattl 

Bharata 

Bharatatlka 

Madhumadhavl 

Madhavl 

Meghaduta 

Medini 

Yogasatakavyakhya « 

Raghu 

Ratnakosa 

Ratnamala 2 

Rabhasa 

Ramayana 

Rupabheda 

Riipamanjari 

Ruparatnakara 

Lingakarika 

Yarnadesana 

Yayupurana 

Ya (Pa) lakapya 

Yasavadatta 


1 The author of the P&r&yana is Purnacandra as stated in the explanation of 
the word Jay anti. 

2 The author is M&dhava, as is to be concluded from the com. on the word 

#u, 
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Vidagdhamukhamamjana 
Visva 

Vfddlianyasa 
Y vndavanayamaka 
Yyakhyami'ta 
Sabdarnava 

Sa-bheda (same as §a-bheda 
and Sa-bheda mentioned 
below ?) 

SvhgSraprakftsa 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda above) 

POETICS AND METRICS 
COMMENTARIES ON THE RASAMANJARI 

In this class we have in the Maratha Section a copy of a 
commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjari by Sega Cintftmani, 
t^e son of Sesa Nysimha (No. (162). In Dr. Burneirs Tanjor 
Catalogue, Sosacintilmani is given as the name of a work under 
Satakas and Anthologies; but there must be some mistake. 
Sesa is a family name and Cintfunani, of an individual belonging 
‘to that family. In the Gujarat Section there is another commen¬ 
tary on the same work by one Visvesvara. It is a very full 
commentary but the Manuscript is incomplete being about two- 
thirds of the whole. 

No. 6G3 is a commentary on the Srutabodha by Manohara 
who composed it at the request of a prince of the name of 
M&pikyamalla. 

MlMAMSA 

No. 125 is a fragment of Sabarasvamin's Bhdgya on the 
Mlmamsasntra. A complete copy of the work was purchased by 
me for Government in 1879. 

SUCAUI TAM I6 RA’8 COMMENTARY ON THE &LOKAVARTIKA 
No. 120 is a Manuscript of a work called at the end of some 
of the sections, Kasika^ika composed by Upadhyaya Sucarttamisra, 


Saihsilravarta 
SaptakumSrika 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda and 
Sa-bheda, above) 

Sarvasva 

SahasranSmatlka 

Susruta 

Sotrabhagya 

SodasSstra 

Harivamsa 

Haravall 


23 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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Many of its leaves are lost. On comparing different portions of 
the Manuscript with KumSrila’s Tantravartika, I find that this 
TIk5 is a commentary on the Slokavartika or the first Pada of the 
first chapter of the Tantravartika. The Slokavartikathus appears 
to have been called Kasika. Or perhaps, Kasika is a mistake for 
Karika, and this work is the same as that put down as No. 8 in 
the Report of the examination of Ahmedabad Manuscripts. 
This commentary is not mentioned in Dr. Hall’s Index ; neither 
is there a copy of it among the Tanjor Manuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell. 

SOMESVARA’S NYAYASUDHA 

No. 123 is a copy of the second Pada of the third chapter of 
the Nyayasudha, a commentary on KumfiriJa’s Tantravartika, by 
Bhatta Somes vara, son of Bhatta Madhava. A Manuscript of the 
second Pada of the first chapter of this work has been purchased 
since. 


KAMALAKARA’S COMMENTARY ON THE TANTRAVARTIKA 

No. 122 is a copy of the first Pada of the second chapter of a 
commentary on the Tantravartika by Kamalakarabhatta, son of* 
Ramaki^na and grandson of Narayanabhatta, and author of the 
Nirnayasindhu and other works. The first leaf is missing. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. C67 is a fragment of the MTmanisabftlaprakfisa or substance 
of Jaimini’s work by Samkarabhatta, son of Narayanabhatta. 
No. 124 is a Manuscript of the well-known manual of the 
Mlmariisa by Kj*?nayajvan, and No. 121 of the first four chapters 
of Madhava’s Adhikaranaratnamilla. 

pistapasumImamsa 

No. 666 is Pi?tapasumlmamsa by Narayapa Pandita. The 
followers of Madhva maintain that in this Kaliyuga, the killing 
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of animals at sacrifices is not allowed ; but that an effigy of an 
animal should be made of the flour of grain, and that sacrificed, 
instead of the real animal. Practically, whenever a Madhva 
performs a sacrifice he uses such an effigy, and not a live animal. 
This view is defended and shown to be in accordance with the 
Sastras by Nifrayana Pandita in the tract before us. 

He does admit that the Vedas enjoin the sacrifice of a real animal, 
and though the act is, per se, sinful, still, because enjoined by the 
Vedas for sacrificial purposes, it is not so. But the reason why it 
is not sinful in this case is that its original sinfulness is neutralized 
by the holy rites that are performed, just as charms neutralize 
the effects of snake-poison. As, therefore, the charms must be 
correctly muttered and properly used in order that they may 
neutralize the poison, so the rites must be performed with perfect 
accuracy, exactly as they are laid down in the Vedas, in order that 
they may neutralize tho sinfulness consequent on the destruction 
of animal life. Such a perfect accuracy and a perfectly faithful 
observance of all the conditions laid down in the Vedas are not 
possible in this age of ignorance and human frailty. So that, at 
the present day the destruction of life at sacrifices cannot but bo 
productive of sin. Therefore it is that Manu has laid down that 
effigies of animals should be made of ghee or flour and sacrificed 
instead of real animals (Manu V. 37). Kullukabhatia’s explanation 
of this verse is pronounced by NMyana to be wrong. This is 
the text on which the advocates of Pi§lapasu take their stand, but 
their doctrine is cried down as heterodox by Brahmans of other 
sects, and there are treatises written in refutation of it. 

VEDANTA AND OTHER SYSTEMS OF THEOSOPHY 
I—ADVAITA OR SAMKARACARYA’S SYSTEM 
COMMENTARIES ON THE UPANISADS ETC. 

No. 136 is a copy of §amkar5earya's Bha$ya on the Kena 
tfpani§ad. No. 148 is a commentary on the Svetasvatara by 
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Vijnftnabhiksu. The first two leaves are wanting, and similarly 
one or two at the end are missing. Nos. 132, 136,144 and 674 
also belong to this branch. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE BRAHMASffTRA 

No. 671 is a fragment of Samkanlcarya’s Bha§ya with the 
Batnaprabha. No. 143 is a concise but clear commentary on the 
Sfltra entitled Brahmamytavar?inl. The author is spoken of as 
Ramakimkaravarya, pupil of Mukunda Govinda, but in some 
Manuscripts of the work, his name is given as RamSnanda- 
sarasvatT. Copies of this work are by no means rare, there being 
two in previous Collections, and one or two offered to me since, 
having been rejected by me. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS BY SAMKARACARYA 

Nos, 130,131,133,134,135,138 and 139 belong to this branch. 
Of these No. 135 is written in the Sarada character, and Nos. 131, 
133, 134, and 139 are also of a Kasmir origin. No. 138 is the 
Tripurlprakarana with Anandajfuina’s Commentary. It treats of 
the three bodily vestments of the soul, corresponding with the 
three conditions of wakefulness, dreamy sleep, and sound sleep. 

WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF SAMKARACARYA 
KASMIR TEXT OF THE PAFCADASI 

Nos. 141 and 145 are written in the Sarada characters, The 
first is a complete copy of Vidyaranya’s Pahcadasi with the 
commentary of Rilmakr§na. The Pahcadasi has been printed 
several times on this side of the country, but No. 141 has been 
purchased as a representative of the Kasmir text of the work. 

No. 145 is called Veditntasara but it is not the work usually 
known by that name, and begins with an exposition of the text 
Tattvamasi. 

No. 127 is a fragment of a work called Advaitacandrika by 
Brahmanandasarasvatl, pupil of NBr&ya$atirtha and Panama- 
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nanda ; and No. 128 is a copy of a large portion of the 
Advaitalaghucandrika, by the same author. This last is an 
exposition of the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusiklanasarasvatl; and 
in the introduction the author seems to say that this exposition 
contains in an abridged form what he has written in the 
Candrika, that is, the first work ; and hence it is that he calls 
it LaghucandrikS or abridged Candrika. 

No. 137 is Tattvilnusaiiidliana by Mahadevasarasvatl, pupil 
of Svayarhprakasananda. 

No. 149 is Tantradipikfi, otherwise called Sarvopanisatsilra, 
which in the colophon is attributed to Saiiikarficarya. But in 
the body of the tract the authors of the Vivarana, the Sniiiksepa- 
sSrlraka, and the Vtlrtikas as well as the Misra (i.e. Vilcaspati), 
are mentioned, wherefore it cannot be the work of 
Samkaracarya. 

No. 146 is an incomplete copy of a work entitled Vedanta- 
slddhantabhcda. It expounds the varied views on certain 
points such as the nature of Mayfi, Jiva, Upadana, &c., held by 
different writers belonging to the school of Sam karficarya. 
There is far from agreement between them though the system 
followed by them all, is generally the same. For instance, (ho 
question is raised, “ Brahman being the only reality, and 
the animal spirit or individual soul being Brahman equally 
with God, to what is the distinction between them due ? ” 
This question is, according to our author, thus answered by 
various writers. In the Prakafflrthavivarana, it is stated that 
the uncreated, ^indefinable, constituent cause of objects is 
Mays which stands in a certain relation to the* principle of 
Absolute Thought (Cinmatra). Absolute Thought or Cit as 
reflected in that Maya is God (Isvara); while, as reflected in 
the innumerable definite or determined parts of that Maya, 
which are called Avidya, and which possess the powers of hiding 
the true nature of the spirit and of generating appearances, it 
is the animal spirit (Jm ). 
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The view, propounded in the Tattvaviveka—the first of the 
fifteen essays which compose the Pancadasi—-is that the original 
constituent cause which is made up of the three principles of 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tanias, has two forms, in one of which 
the Sattva or principle of goodness is predominant, not 
being over-powered by Rajas or the principle of action, and 
Tamas or the principle of evil, and in the other it is so over¬ 
powered and is impure. The first is Maya and the second 
is Avidya : and absolute Thought as reflected in th(#n, becomes 
God and the animal spirit respectively. 

Some say, that the original constituent cause, when the power 
of generating appearances is predominant in it, is Maya and it 
is the environment (UpSdhi) of God, while, when the power 
of concealing the true nature is predominant, the same 
original cause is Avidya; and in this form it is the environ¬ 
ment of the animal spirit. Hence it is that the animal 
spirit is ignorant of his real Brahman nature, while God 
is not. 

The author of the Samksepasarlraka holds that the 
original cause is the environment or Upadhi of God,* while its 
effects are the environment of the animal spirit. But the 
relation between these environments and Absolute Thought is 
not like that of Akasa or space to the jar in which it is enclosed, 
but like that of a mirror to the thing which is reflected in it. 
Thus Absolute Thought, as reflected in the original cause, which 
is Avidya, is God, and as reflected in the mind or the cognitive 
apparatus (Antafckarana), which is an effect of Avidya, it is the 
animal spirit.. According to these views, final deliverance consists 
in abandoning the conditions of reflections or images and 
attaining to the condition of the thing which is reflected, i.e., 
of Absolute Thought, 

Our author then proceeds to the more recondite and detailed 
explanations given in other treatises; into these I need not 
enter, my object being simply to. illustrate the large-variety 
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of theories that obtains even within the boundaries of the 
system of the Vedanta promulgated by SamkarScjirya. 

PAKIIANBACAPETIKA 

No. 142 is Pakhandacapetikfi or “a slap on the face of 
heretics.” The heretics who come in for this treat at the hands 
of the author Vijaya-Riimacarya, are the followers of Madhva. 
Their getting their bodies branded with heated seals of the 
Sahkha or conch-shell and the Cakra or discus of Vi$nu is 
the principal subject of the attack. The text from the Vedas 
and the Punlnas adduced by the Madhvas in favour of their 
practice are declared to be forgeries, and in some cases, ex plained 
in a manner different from that in which they are understood 
by the members of that sect. The author then adduces his 
own texts in condemnation of the practice and consigns the 
Madhvas to the tortures of hell. The tract ends with a 
quotation from the Kurmapurana representing Haiiikaracfirya 
aS an incarnation of Siva and recommending bis system to those 
who seek enternal happiness. 

No. 129,140,147, 6G8, 669, 670, 672 and 673 also belong to 
this branch of the Advaita Vedanta. 

II—VISISTADVAITA Oil RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM 

No.. 153 is a commentary on the Bhagavadglta by Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja’s system is principally followed in Southern India 
in the Tamil and also in the Telugu country, and a good many 
works belonging to it have been printed in Madras in the Telugu 
character. The system has also a pretty considerable following 
in Rajaputana and Marwar and also inGujarath ; and therefore 
the Manuscripts in this Collection purchased in the North 
are written in the Nagarl character. No. 153 was transcribed 
in 1792 Sam vat. 

THE ARTHAPASCAKA 

No. 152 is a copy of the Arthapailcaka by NarSyanaparivrafc. 
fhis is a summary of the topics belonging to the system which 
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primarily are five, each being divisible again into five. The 
five principal ones are (I) Jiva, i.e., animal spirit or dependent 
spirit; (II) Isvara, i.e., God ; (III) Upaya, i.e., the way to God ; 
(IY) Phala or Puru$lrtha, i.e., the end of life; and (V) Virodhinah> 
i.e., obstructions to the attainment of God. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORK 

(I.)—Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (1) Nitya i.e., those 
who never entered on Saiiisfira or the secession of 
lives and deaths at all, such as Garuda, Vi§vaksena and 
others; (2) Mukta, i.e., those who have shaken off the. 
fetters of life and whose sole purpose and joy is attendance 
(Kaimkarya) on God; (3) Kevala, i. e., those whose hearts 
being purified are fixed on the highest truth and who are thus 
free from the succession of births and deaths; (4) Mumuksu, 
i. e., those who having experienced the misery of life are 
averse to its enjoyments and have fixed their desire only on 
the highest end, viz., the attainment of the condition of an 
attendant on God; and (5) Baddha, i.e., those who devoting 
themselves to the life whether of a god, man, or*brute that 
their previous merits or demerits (Karman) have assigned to 
them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and are averse to 
the joys of Brahma(n). 

(II.)—The manifestations of Isvara or God are five; viz., 
(1) Para, i. e., he who lives in Yaikuntha and whose presence 
is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near him, 
who is unbeginning and endless, who wears celestial ornaments, 
celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses celestial 
beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and who is 
accompanied by Sri, Bhu, and Lila; .(2) Vyulia, i. e., the forms of 
Saiiikar?ana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha assumed for the 
creation, protection, and dissolution of the world; (3) Vibhava, 
i.e., incarnations such as Rilma and K^sna for the establishment 
of Truth, the protection of the good and the destruction of the 
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wicked; (4) Antaryamin, who has two forms, in one of -which 
he dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all- 
pervading, and the store of all good attributes and is called 
Vi$nu, Narayana, Vasudeva, &c., and in the other, he possesses 
a body bearing celestial weapons such as a conch-shell and a 
discus, and celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is 
the store of all good attributes, and is known by the names of 

Hrsikesa, Purusottama, Vasudeva, &c.; and (5) Area, i. e., 

* 

idols of stonfc, metal, &c., in which he dwells and allows himself 
to be worshipped by his devotees. 

In the YatindramatadTpika to be noticed below and in other 
places, the Vyilhas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the 
six great attributes, being the first, Samkarsana possessed of two, 
viz., Jnana and Bala, being tin* second, Pradyumna having 
Aisvarya and Vlrya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of 
Sakti and Tejas, the fourth. The first Vyiiha is assumed in 
oMer that it may servo as ah object of ^devotion, and the other 
three for the creation, &c., of the world. In the present work 
the Vasudeva Vyuha is put down as the second form of the 
Antarytlmin. 

(III.)—The Upayas or ways to Clod are five, viz., (1) Karma- 
yoga, (2) Jhanayoga, (3) Bhaktiyoga, (4) Prapattiyoga, and 
(5) Acaryabhimanayoga. Under the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances, by going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, &c., 
mentioned in the Yoga Sastra, one should concentrate his mind 
upon himself. This concentration leads to Jhanayoga, which 
consists in fixing the mind on Nanlyana or Vasudeva described 
in the Vasudeva VyQha as the person on whom one’s own self, 
on which the mental powers have already been concentrated, 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The Jhanayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga which consists in con¬ 
tinuously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by 


,24 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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those who cannot avail themselves of gf^are not equal to the 
first three methods. It consists in throwing one’s self entirely 
on*the mercy of God. There are many details given which 
need not be reproduced here. The last method, Acilryabhi- 
manayoga, is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acitrya or preceptor, 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor 
goes through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance, as a mother takes medicine herself to* cure an 
infant. 

(IV.)—The Purusfirthas are five, viz., (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Mok$a. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the 
last two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta 
spirits (I, 3 and 2 above.) 

(V.)—The Virodhins arc five, viz., (1) Svasvarupavirodhin, i.J\, 
that which prevents one^ own real or spiritual nature from 
being seen, such as the belief that the body is the soul; (2) 
Parasvarupavirodhin, or that which prevents one’s* approach to 
the time God, such as devotion to another or false deity or 
disbelief in God’s incarnations; (3) Upayavirodhin, or that 
which prevents the true ways from being resorted to, as the 
belief in ways other than those mentioned above being more 
efficacious or in the latter being inadequate; (4) Purugartha- 
virodhin or attachment to other than the true or highest object 
of life; (5) Praptivirodhin, i.e., the being connected with a 
body that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other 
spirits who are so embodied. 

yatIndramatadIpika 

No. 154 is a Manuscript of the YatIndramatadIpika in which 
the whole system of the Yatlndra or Ramanuja is briefly 
explained. The author is Srinivasa, son of Govindacarya of 
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the Vadhflla family. following persons are mentioned in 
the beginning as the propounders of the system:— 


Vyasa 

Dramidacarya 

Bodhayana 

S r I parahkusanatha 

Guhadeva 

Yamunamuni 

Bharuci 

Yatisvara 

Brahmanandin 


At the eni the author states 

that in his explanation of the 

doctrines of the sect he has followed the following works:— 

Dramidabhasya 

Darsanayathatmyanirnaya 

N yayasiddhi 

Nyayasara 

Siddhitraya 

Tattvadlpa 

Sribhasya 

Tattvanirnaya 

D Ipasarasaiiigr aha 

Sarv&rtliasiddhi 

Bhasyavivarana 

Nyilyaparisuddhi 

Saihgatimala 

N ySyasiddhajnana 

§aclarthasamk$epa 

Paramatabhanga 

Srutaprakasika 

Tattvatrayaculuka 

Tattvaratnakara 

Tattvanirupana 

Prajn&paritrana 

Tatt vatra yavyilkh yana 

Prameyasarhgraha 

Candamaruta 

NySyakulisa 

Vedanta vijaya 

Nyayasudarsana 

Parasaryavijaya 


And others 


The last in the first list or Yatisvara is Ramanuja; and his work, 
the Srlbhasya, is the fourth in this. This is so because the followers 
of Ramanuja believe that the system was taught by several 
teachers who flourished before Ramanuja. Ramanuja himself 
states at the beginning of the Bhasya that the Vptti on tho 
BrahmasQtra written by Bodhayana was abridged by his 
predecessors ; and among these Dramidacarya is mentioned in 
the SrutaprakasikS, the commentary on the Bhasya. 
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DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE TOPICS BELONGING TO 
RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM 

Srinivasa then proceeds to indicate the variety of views 
entertained by different classes of writers. The Suris admit 
only one entity (Tattva); the H?is divide it into two, Atman 
and Anatman ; and the Acaryas professing to follow the Sruti 
propound three .Tattvas or entities, viz., * (1.) Bhogya or 
what is to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or 
sufferer; (3) Niyantr or the ruler and controller. Some 
Acaryas teach the system under the four heads of (1) Heya or 
what is to be shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, 

(3) Upadeya or what is to be sought and secured, and (4) its 
means. Other teachers (Desikas) divide the subject into five 
parts, viz., (1) what is to be attained or got at (Prapya), (2) he 
who attains it (Praptr), 03) the means of attainment (Upaya), 

(4) the fruits or objects of life (Phala), and (5) obstructions or 
impediments. These are the five topics or Arthapaiicafca 
described above as given in [this year’s Manuscript] No. 152. 
Some teachers add one more topic which is called Sambandha 
(relation), and thus expound six. 

There is no real difference, according to our author, between 
these several views, since the variety is due to the adoption of a 
different principle of division by each teacher. The true 
substance of the Yedantas or Upani$ads is that there is only 
one Brahma(n), with the animal or individual spirits and the 
dead world as its attributes (Cidacidvisistadvaitam). 

RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM SAME AS THAT OF THE PANOARATRAS 

The body of doctrines which constitutes the system of 
Ramanuja is eventually the same as that professed by the more* 
ancient school of tho Pancaratras or Bhagavatas. The doctrine 
of Vyuhas, Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Deity, and 
Bhakti or faith and love as the way to salvation are 
characteristic of the school. It does not trace all our finite 
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thought and feeling to a principle alien to the soul such as 
Praki’ti or Maya as the Saiiikhya or Advaita Vedanta does, and 
look upon freedom from that sort of thought and feeling as 
Moksa or deliverance. It is a system of popular religion and 
has not such a metaphysical basis as either of those two has. 
Vasudeva was recognised as the Supremo Deity even in the 
time of Patahjali; for under Panini IV. 3. 98, the author of the 
Mahabhasya states that the Vasudeva occurring in the Sutra is 
not the name of a K^attriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, which 
term is explained by Kaiyata as signifying a certain ( form of 
the) Supreme Deity. 

HISTORY OF THE PAN CAR AT RA SYSTEM 

The Pahcaratra system is mentioned along with the rival 
system of the Pasupatas, and with the Saiiikhya, Yoga, 
and Vedas or Aranyakas in the Narftyanlya section of the 
Moksadharmaparvan which forms a part of the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata (Chap. 349 Bom. Ed.), and explained 
in detail to Narada in the Svetadvlpa by the Supreme 
Narayana who manifested himself to him (Chap. 339). The 
whole NtTrayanlya section seems to refer to that system one 
way or another. This section is older than Ramanuja, since he 
refers to it in the passage in his Vedantabhagya, to be noticed 
below, and older also than Samkaracarya who quotes in his 
Bhagya under II. 1. 1, from chapters 331 and 339, (p. 409 
Vol. I., Bibl. Ind. Ed.), and from chapters 350 and 351, 
(p. 413). Dhruvasena I, one of the earlier princes of the 
Valabhl dynasty is called a Bhagavata, while others are styled 
Mahesvaras. Among the sects mentioned by Bana in the 
eighth chapter of the Srlhargacaritra are those of the 
Bhagavatas and the Pancaratras. 

From this and also from the passages noticed below occurring 
in the Vedanta Bhagyas of Samkaracarya and Ramanuja, it 
appears that these were two sects ; but they did not differ 
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materially from each other, and the PancarStras considered them¬ 
selves to be BhUgavatas also. Saiiikaracarya refutes the doctrines 
of the Bhagavata school in his Bha?ya under the Vedanta Sutras 
II. 2. 42 and 43 ; and the same doctrines amended so as to avoid 
his objection, ate refuted under Sutras 44 and 45, and the name 
PancarStra is used in connection with them. 

RAMANUJA’S DEFENCE OF THE PAKCARATRA SYSTEM 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, interprets the first two Sutras 
as setting forth the objector’s view or the Purvapakga; 
represents the opponent as giving the same doctrines that are 
refuted by Saiiikaracarya under those two Sutras as the 
doctrines of the Bhagavatas, and makes him pronounce them 
to be opposed to the Sruti. Then under Sutra 44, he says that 
the view of the objector is based on a misconception of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavata system, and gives the correct 
doctrines under that Sutra and the next, one of them being 
the same as that mentioned by Saiiikaracarya under Sutra 44. 
These doctrines are, he asserts, in harmony with the Sruti, 
and thus according to him the Pancaratra system is not refuted 
by Badarayana, the author of the Sutras. In connection with 
his arguments he quotes from the Pau@kara-samhita, Satvata- 
samhita, and Parama-samhita. 

Under Sutra 45, Saiiikaracarya accuses the PancarStras of 
treating the Vedas with contempt, since it is stated in 
one of their books that Samjilya not having found the way 
to the highest good in the four Vedas had recourse to this 
Sastra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by saying that 
a similar statement occurs in the BhOmavidya (Chandogya 
Up. VII. 1). Nfirada is represented there as saying * that he 
has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning- 
and still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This 
does not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of 
the statement is simply to extol the BhUmavidya or the 
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philosophy of the highest object that is explained further on. 
Or, the sense is that Narada studied all the Vedas, but was not 
keen enough to comprehend the nature of tho Atman though 
set forth in those works. Precisely the same interpretation 
should be laid on this statement of Sandilya’s nflt having found 
the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, and it should 
not be construed as involving contempt for the, Vedas. 

THE NON-VEDTC ORJCI1N OF THE PANCARATRA SYSTEM 

But in spite of all this defence there can be no question 
that the Bhagavata or Pancaratra system did not owe its 
origin to the Vedas or Upanisads. It arose from that 
current of thought from which the Bhagavadgitil, the 
worship of Vasudeva, and tho doctrine of Bhakti sprang, 
and the sacred books which are appealed to, are the 
different Samhitas of the Naradapancaratra, six of which have 
b?en mentioned before as existing in the Library of Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai at Patan 1 , and three of which are, it will have been 
seen, quoted by Ramanuja. The present Collection also 
contains one which will be noticed below. The book printed 
under the name of Naradapancaratra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of the Samhitas—that called JfuWunytasilra, 
corresponding with b in Jasvantarai’s list. Of the three quoted 
by Ramanuja, one—the Pau§karasamhihV—occurs in that list. 
The account of the Pancaratra given in the Nariiyantya section 
of the MahSbharata is perhaps one of the oldest. 

PANCARATRA SAME AS THE SATVATA SYSTEM 

In forming some idea of the origin of this System the 
following circumstances must be taken into account:— 

(1). The characteristic name of the supreme deity is Vasudeva, 
and Narayana, Vi$pu, and even Kysna are only additional and 
probably later names or identifications. 

\ Ante, p. 69. [ N. B. U,} 
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(2) . In the NArayanlya section of the MahabhSrata, the 
Paficaratra is represented as an independent religion professed 
by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion (Chap. 348, 
w. 34, 55, and 84); and Yasu IJparicara, who was a follower of 
that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God 
according to the Satvata manner (Vidhi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun (Chap. 335, vv. 19 and 24), 

(3) . The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the 
Pilndavas and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and 
Arjuna’s heart misgave him (Chap. 348, v. (8 and Chap; 346, 
v. 11). In the Bhagavata the Satvatas are represented as calling 
the highest Brahma(n), Bhagavat and Yasudeva (X. 9.49), and 
as worshipping and adoring Kpsna in a peculiar way (XI. 21.1). 
Ramanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the Satvatasamhita. 

'THE KSATTR1YA ORIGIN OF THE SATVATA RELIGION, AND OF « 

THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

• 

Satvat was the name of a descendant of Yadu as we learn 
from the PmTinic genealogies, and his race was the race or clan 
of the Satvatas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the Bhagavata 
along with the Andhakas and Yr$nis which were two of the 
Yadava tribes (I. 14. 25, and III.* 1. 29), Yasudeva himself was 
a prince of that race, being called Satvatar$abha (Bh. XI. 
21. 1), and Satvatapumgava (Bh. I. 9. 32). The worship of 
Vasudeva ascends, as wc have seen, higher into antiquity than 
Patanjali or even Panini, sinco the name Yasudeva is contained 
in the Sutra itself. About the time when he flourished or 
when the Upanigads were written, and e^en later, when 
Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the Indian mind 
were directed to religious speculation, and we find a variety of 
systems coming into vogue. 

In this intellectual race the K$attriyas took a much more 
active part than the Brahmans. In the Chandogya Upanigad, 
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a prince of the name of Pravahana, the son of Jaibala (V. 3), 
and Asvapati, king of the Kekaya country (V. 11), appear 
as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners; 
and in the former passage it is evon stated that the 
Ksattriyas wore the orginal possessors of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the Kau?itakibr;lhmanopanisad, wo find AjStasatru, 
king of KasT, explaining the true Brahma(n) to Balaki tho 
Gargya, who had only pretended to teach it to the king, but did 
not know it really. The same story is told in tho Brhadtiranyaka, 
Buddha was a Ksattriya and belonged to the Sakya clan; 
so was Mahfivira who belonged to the race of the Jnatvkas. 

Since then tho K§attriyas were so active at the time 
in propounding religious doctrines and founding sects and 
schools, we may very well suppose that a Ksattriya of the name 
of Vasudeva belonging to the Yftdava, YV@ni, or Sittvata race 
founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of the Sitkya race and 
Mahavlra of tho Jnfttpka race founded atheistic systems. And 
just as Buddha under the title of “Bhagavat” is introduced 
as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Vasudeva as Bhagavat 
introduced in the Bhagavadgltfi and some other parts of the 
Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most prominent 
names, since his followers were in later times called Bhagavatas. 

Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince of 
the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped by 
his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connection witt 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In its origin this religion must 
have been simple, and it must have developed into the 
Pancaratra system when some of the Samhitas mentioned above 
were written. Other elements represented by the names 
Vi@iju, NarSyana, Govinda, and Kr$na were engrafted in later 
times on the religion of Vasudeva, and thus the various forms 
of modern Vai?$avism arose. # 

It is therefore clear that the Pancaratra was a distinct system 

[R. G> Bh^ndarkar’s Works, Vol. II] • 
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independent of the Vedas and Upani^ads. But during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, while the country was 
under the domination of foreigners of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Yavana races, the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, the 
influence of Brahmans increased and they then began a fierce 
conflict with all heretics. These were cried down as scoffers, 
atheists, nihilists (Vainftsikas), &c. The great MlmiXmsakas, 
Sabarasvilmin, Mandanamisra, Kumilrila and others, flourished 
during this period of conflict. They ran down even the 
Aupani?adas, or the holders of the Jnilnamarga, i.e., the religion 
of the Upani$ads, as against the Karmamarga or the sacrificial 
religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who had no regard for 
the Vedas whatever, met them on independent or rationalistic 
grounds. But the Aupani^adas fought them on the field of 
Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
Thore were unquestionably in ancient times several Aupani^ada 
systems ;* but it was the doctrine of the unreality of ‘the world 
and the unity of spirit with which the name of Saihkaracarya is 
connected, and which has been characterized by the Madhvas 
as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that succeeded on the 
present occasion. And that doctrine was by others considered 
as subversive of religion and certainty. Samkaracarya and 
his followers did not treat tenderly the religious systems that 
had become popular such as that of the Bhagavatas or 
Paficaratras and of the Pasupatas. 

RAMANUJA’S FINDING A YEDANTIC BASIS FOR THE 
SATVATA religion 

It was, therefore, Ramanuja’s endeavour to put down the 
pernicious doctrine of Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantic 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love 
and Faith that had existed from times immemorial; 
and thus the Pancaratra systenf which was independent of the 
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Vedas before, became a system of the Vedanta or an Aupanigada 
system. 


III.—DVAITA Oil MADHVA’S SYSTEM 

Ramanuja found a Vedantic basis for the Pahcarfitra or 
Bhagavata religion and vindicated the reality of the world, and 
the separate existence of the human or animal spirit. But the 
theory that he set up in the place of Saiiikaracarya’s Mitya and 
unity of spirit, viz., that the world and the individual spirits are 
the attributes of the Supreme spirit, did not sufficiently 
distinguish the latter from the two former, and was not 
calculated to emphasize the supreme greatness of God as 
compared with the littleness of the animal spirit and of the world. 

MADHVA’S CARRYING ON THE REFORM OF 
RAMANUJA FURTHER 

* Madhva or Anandatlrtha, therefore, propounded the 
doctrine of Dvaita or duality, and laid particular stress on 
the^ five eternal distinctions, viz., the distinction between 
(1) God and the animal spirit, (2) God and the inanimate 
world, (d) the animal spirit and the inanimate world, 
(4) one animal spirit and another, and (5) one inanimate object 
and another. In other respects he like Ramanuja was a vindi¬ 
cator of the Pahcaratra religion. But he seems to have given a 
more general or a less exclusive form to it. The name Vi$nu 
is more prominent in his system than Vasudeva, and thus the 
historical nature of the Pahcaratra religion is thrown into the 
back-ground. 

In the Bharatatatparyanirnaya, Anandatlrtha gives as 
authorities for his doctrine of the supreme greatness of Vi§pu 
and for other points in his system, the four Vedas, Rk and 
others, the Pahcaratra (Sarhhitas), the Bharata, the original 
Rftmayana, Brahmasutra, and other texts that agree with these 
and not those that disagree. The Vai$nava Purapas are also to 
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be accepted, because they are of the nature of the PSncarStra 
works, and the Smrtis of Manu and others in so far as they 
agree with the doctrine, [Chapter I, vv. 30-32]. 

MANUSCRIPTS OP MADHYA WORKS 
The present Collection does not contain many Manuscripts of 
works belonging to this school; but since the close of the year 
copies of important Miidliva works have been purchased and 
these will be noticed in the next Report. 

No. 156 is a complete copy of Anandatirtha’s Bha$ya on the 
Brahmasutra, and No. 678 is a fragment of the same work 
beginning with Sutra I. 3. 23 and coming down to the last but 
one Sutra of Chap. III. No. 675 contains the first two chapters 
of Anandatirtha’s Bhasya on the Bhagavadgita, and No. 679 is 
an incomplete copy of Yidyadhiraja’s commentary on the same 
work. No. 677 is a commentary on the Sahasranamastotra of 
Vyahkatesa, the god whose shrine on the Vyahkafagiri is famous. 
The author was a pupil of Satyavijaya who died in Saka 1661. 

IV.-SUDDHADVA1TA OR VALLABHA’S SYSTEM 
Vallabhacarya gave a sensualistic form to Vai$navism. The 
deity is worshipped in the form of Kr$na, the lover of the GopIS 
or shepherdesses (rather cowherdesses) living in Gokula. Valla- 
bha’s heaven is a region containing cows (Goloka), to which the 
devotees of Kryna repair and where assuming the forms of 
Gopis, they sport with their lover. His Vedantic theory is called 
Suddhadvaita according to which the animal spirits and the 
inanimate world are but forms of the Supreme Spirit and are 
related to him as the sparks of tire to the fire. We have got a 
Manuscript of one work only belonging to this school (No. 157) 
in the Collection. 

V.—MISCELLANEOUS VA1SNAV1SM 
PAR AM AGAM ACOPAM A NI 

No. 158 is a copy of the ParamagamacR^&mapi Samhita of 
the Naradapancaratra. As the PancarStra Samhitfts are 
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acknowledged to be the chief authorities for Vai^navism by the 
earlier Vaignava sects, and consequently do not belong to any 
one system in particular, I have put the Manuscript under the 
above heading, it being the only one of its class. 

VISNUBHAKTICANDRODAYA 

No. 162 is Vi$nubhakticandrodaya which looks like a 
manual for the use of an ordinary Vaiflnava not necessarily 
belonging to any of the sects already mentioned but worshipping 
Vi$nu according to the general precepts contained in the 
Puranas. The work is certainly older than Vallabha; for 
another Manuscript recently purchased was transcribed in 
Saihvat 1496 and Saka 1361, the cyclic year being Siddhartha, 
in the reign of Mahanlya Sivadilsa, and was finished on 
Wednesday the 14th of the dark half of Asvina, the 15th or 
Am&v&sya falling in the afternoon of the day ; while Vallabha 
i^ said to have been born in Sam vat 1535. 

No. 160 is BhagavadbliaktiratiiSvali which consists of a 
collection of the several texts on Bhakti scattered in the different 
parts of the Bhagavata with a commentary and introductory 
verses. The author is Vi§nupurl who calls himself a Tairabhukta 
i.e,, a native of Tlrablmkti or Tirhut. 

\VX)RKS ON LATER VAISNAVISM 

No. 159, Bhaktirasami’tasmdhu, and No. 161,Mukticintamapi 
are representatives of later developments of Vaigpavism. The 
author of the former was a pupil of the celebrated Krspa 
Caitanya of Bengal, and wrote the work in the Saka year 
Ramahkasakra which expression signifies 1493. But the 
commentator takes it as equivalent to 1463, wherefore it appears 
that the word “Alika” occurring in that expression is a mistake 
for “Anga”. The names of the author and of the commentator 
are not given, but the former calls himself a Varaka or “ a 
poor thing ” and K$udra or a “ little creature The date of 
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the composition of the treatise agrees well with the date of 
Caitanya who was horn in 1407 Saka. 

The Mukticintamani promises Mukti or eternal bliss to those 
who adore Jagannatha of Orissa. 

VI-KA6MIR SAIVISM 

Saivism is perhaps as old as Vaisnavism. It does not seem to 
have a historical element in it as Vaisnavism had in the Satvata' 
religion founded by VaSudeva or inculcating the worship of 
Vasudeva ; and hence the doctrine of Bhakti plays no prominent 
part in it. When the doctrines were reduced to a definite 
shape, the system came to be known by the name of Pasupata 
or Mahesvara. 

PASUPATA Oil MAHESVARA SYSTEM AND THE DIFFERENT 
MAHESVARA SECTS 

The Pasupta system is, as we have seen, mentioned along wlch 
the Panearatra in the text from the Maliabharata referred to 
above. Images of Hiva for purposes of worship arc referred to 
by Patahjali. The Pasupatas are mentioned by Hwhan Thsang 
as existing in different towns and cities in India in his time. 
Bapa speaks of them in the Harsacaritra and Kadambarf. Most 
of the princes of Valabht are styled Mahesvaras. Saiiikaracarya 
refutes the doctrines of the Mahesvara school under II. 2. 37. 
Ramanuja also does the same under that Sutra, and mentions 
four sects, the Kapalas, the Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, and 
Saivas. Madhava explains the doctrines of two of these sects, 
the first of which he calls Nakulisa Pasupata and the second 
Saiva. 


SPANDASASTRA and its promulgators 

The Kasmir Mahesvaras are different from all these. Their 
literature has two branches, one of which is called 
Spanda&stra and the other Pratyabhij hasastra. The principal 
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Work belonging to the former is that called SivasntrSni, which 
according to Bhaskara, the author of the Vartikas, manifested 
themselves to Yasugupta under the guidance of a Siddha 1 . 
K$emaraja, however, in the Spandanirnaya states that 
Yasugupta found them inscribed on a stone through the will of 
God,* being directed to the place in a dream. In a verse at 
the end of llama’s 8 pandakar ik a vi varan a we are told that theso 
Sutras were communicated by Mahesa to Vasugupta in a 
dream. 3 Utpala in the Spandapradipika states that ho learned 
them from a Siddha. 4 However he may have obtained them, 
it is clear that other people got them from Vasugupta, i.e., ho 
was their author. 


1 gtr i 

+'At'lei » II—From 

Manuscript No. 171 of this year’s Collection. 

I—From Manuscript No. 512 of 1875-70. 

*<T?3[Pjr<T ?I5S!JfPn^: II 
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fftS.ftyW'aTTrai »ITOJfNr|% II— From 

Manuscript No. 173 of this year’s Collection. 
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Another work of equal authority is the Spandakarikas, as 
to the Authorship of which also there are varying statements. 
Bhaskara says that Vasugupta communicated the Sivasfltras 
to Kallata, three parts of which he explained by composing 
Sutras of his own. In the Spanda-karikavivarana it is 
stated that Kallata only published the Spandamyta which 
was composed by Vasugupta on Mahadevagirj. Kgemaraja 
in the Spandanirnaya says that Vasugupta having obtained 
the Sivastitras embodied their substance in fifty-one Slokas. 
Utpala, on the other hand, tells us in the Spandapradipika 
that it was Kallata;who composed the fifty Anu$tubh Slokas 
after he had learned the Rahasya or essence of the Sastra 
from his preceptor Vasugupta. 1 At the end of the treatise he 
gives a Sloka as if occurring in the original, in which the same 
fhing is stated. 2 “ The Sutras of his own ” which Bhaskara 
speaks of must undoubtedly be the fifty or fifty-one Karikas 
mentioned by others. Since this author flourished before the 
others his account is likely to be correct. If the verse given by 
Utpala at the end does really occur in tho original it decides the 
point, and the author of the Karikas must be taken to be Kallata. 
But even if it does not, there is another verse which is 
commented on both by Utpala and Rama and which conse¬ 
quently does belong to the original treatise, i.e., the Karikas, 
in which the author praises the style of his master. 8 This 
master is explained to be Vasugupta by both the commentators; 
hence the author of the Karikas must be Kallata. Perhaps the 
best way of reconciling the varying statements would be to 
suppose that Kallata put in verso what his master taught him; 
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or both together composed the Karikas while Kalla^a published 
them. Kallata wrote also a short Vftti on the Karikas which is 
given in some places in Rama’s work and is frequently alluded 
to by K^emaraja who expressly attributes it to him. The work 
composed of the Karikas and tho Vptti is called Spandasarvasva. 

PROMULGATORS OF THE PRATYABHIJNASASTRA 

The founder of the Pratyabhij nasastra, the other branch of 
Kasmlr Saiva philosophy, was SomSnanda, the author of a 
work called Sivadr?ti; but the writer of the principal work 
of the system, the so-called Satras which are verses, was his 
pupil Utpala, the son of Udayakara. 

The present Collection has the following works belonging to 
these two branches. 

No. 171 is a Manuscript in the SaradS character of Bhaskara’s 
$ivasatravartika. The introduction of this is given by 
Or. Biihler in his Report for 1875-76, from which we learn that 
the author of the Yartika belonged to the sixth generation 
after Yasugupta. 

No. 173 is a copy of the Spandapradlpika in the same 
character. There is a modern copy of tho work in Nagarl in 
Dr. Biihler’s Kasmlr Collection. The author is Utpala who, 
Dr. Biihler thinks, might be the same as the author of the 
Pratyabhijnasutra. But the former was the son of Trivikrama 
who lived at NftrSyanasthana, as we are told in the introduction 
of the Spandapradlpika as well as at the end ; while the latter 
was the son of Udayakara. The author of the Spandapradlpika 
quotes from the Paramarthasara which is a work by Abhinava- 
gupta, the pupil of a pupil of the author of the 
Pratyabhij nasutra. 1 

No. 168 is Pratyabhij navimarsinilaghuvrtti by Abhinavagupta 
transcribed in Sam vat 1808. No.. 165 is Paramarthasara, and 

1 F. 2b, b, 2 of No. B12 of 1875-76. 

26 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. II ] 
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Nos. 166 and 167 are copies of the same with KsemarSja’s 
commentary in the Sarada and NSgarl characters respectively, 
and No. 163 is Abhinavagupta’s Gitarthasamgraha in the Ssrada 
character. We have also a Sarads, Manuscript of NilrSyana’s 
Stavacintamani with K§emaraja’s commentary (No. 172). We 
have in the Collection two copies, one complete and the 
other incomplete, of a commentary on tho Bhagavadglta by 
Rajanaka Rama who represents himself as the son of 
Narayana who lived at Kanyakubja, and the brother of 
Kana (?). As the doctrines set forth in the introduction of 
this commentary resemble those of the Kasmlr Saiva school, 
I have put the work in this class. 

SPANDASASTRA different from madhava’s saivadarsana 

In his Report for 1875-76, Dr. Biihler identifies the Spanda 
branch of the Kasmlr school with the Saivadarsana, the 
doctrines of which are explained by Madhava in the Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha, and makes a broad distinction between that 
and tho Pratyabhijnft branch which is explained by Madhava 
next. But this view is, I think, untenable. The first Sivasutra 
Caitanyamittma and a verso attributed to Vasugupta are quoted 
by Madhava as authorities for some of the PratyabhijnS 
doctrines that he explains (Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 94 & 95); while 
none of the books or writers on tho Spandasastra are mentioned 
by him in his account of the Saivadarsana. 

COMPARISON OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

Besides, the doctrines of Madhava’s Saiva school are totally 
different from those laid down in the Spandasastra. Siva, 
according to that school, is only an efficient or Nimitta cause 
of the inanimate world, the Karman of the animal or human 
spirits being another prompting cause (p. 80); while there is 
also an independent material or constituent cause (p. 82). The 
animal spirits have a separate existence from the Supreme 
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spirit or Siva; and even when they are delivered or freed from 
the trammels of the world they become like Siva but not Siva 
himself. There is a plurality of animal spirits (pp. 84 & 85). 
Ramanuja also represents the four schools of Saivas mentioned 
by him, in the passage referred to above, 1 as holding the 
doctrine that God or Siva is only an efficient cause, and not the 
material or constituent cause. But the doctrines of the 
Spandasastra are that God or Siva creates the world by his 
mere will; 2 he requires no independent material cause* as the 
Vaise§ikas and other schools maintain; neither is he himself 
the material cause as some of the Vedantins hold; but he makes 
'the world appear in himself, as “a whole town” or other 
things appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the 
mirror is by these 4 . The illustration of a mirror is only 
applicable to this extent that he is not affected by his creation, 
while the theory that he is the material cause involves the 
supposition that he undergoes development and change. 
Being a simple substance not divisible into parts, if he develops, 
he must bo immanent in the world and can have no existence 
distinct from the world. That Brahma(n) is the material cause 
of the world is the original Vedantic doctrine, as appears 
clearly from the Vedanta Sutras; but the immanency of God 
and his having no distinct existence which are its consequences, 
are denied on the ground that the Upanigads represent him, 


1 Ante, p. 198. [N. B. U.] 
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though a simple substance without parts, to have a distinct 
existence at the same time that they represent him to be the 
material cause undergoing development. The two propositions, 
howsoever inconsistent, must be admitted on the authority of 
the sacred texts; (VedantasQtra, II. 1, 26 & 27). 

SamkarScSrya, and, before him, GaucJapSda avoided these con¬ 
sequences by declaring the world of which Brahma(n) is the 
material c’ause to be unreal, and due to some principle of illusion 
called Maya. But they are avoided by Vasugupta and Kallata 
by having recourse to the illustration of a mirror; while 
Samkaracarya’s illustration is that of a rope and the serpent for 
which it is mistaken. Creation, according to the Kasmlr Saivas, 
is therefore not unreal; and this follows also from their doctrine 
that it is due to God’s will alone. Another illustration they 
give is that of a Yogin who by his power produces anything 
he chooses without using any materials. The animal spirits are 
identical with the Supreme spirit 1 and become the Supreme 
spirit when they shake off their impurity.* These are the 

II—Rama on Karika 18. Rl^l is here to 
be understood only as “ wonderful power.” 
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doctrines of the Spanda&stra, and these are exactly the doctrines 
of the Pratyabhijna school also as given by Msdhava. Hence 
is it that he quotes the Sivasutras and Vasugupta in his account 
of that school. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SPANDA AND PRATYABHIJNA 6ASTRAS 

The difference is that according to the latter school the 
attainment of Godhead is brought about by recognition. 
You are God, but you do not know yourself to be such through 
ignorance ; you have therefore to recognise God in yourself 
through the instructions of your Guru or preceptor and in 
other ways. This doctrine was established by the founders of 
the Pratyabhijna system on the basis supplied by the 
Spandasastra, and thus this system shows a further development, 
and in the order of time also it is later. 

CONCLUSION 

It will thus be seen that the doctrines of the KSsmlr 
Saivas are adualistic or Advaita and are radically different from 
those of the several schools of Saivas mentioned by 
Samkaracarya, Ramanuja, and Msdhava ; and in them the 
influence of the Aupani$ada school—whether that of 
Samkaracarya or any previous one, is clearly traceable. 

NYAYA AND VAISE§IKA 
TARKIKARAKSAVYAKHYA 

We have one representative of Gotama’s system in the present 
Collection, the TSrkikarak§SvySkhyS by VaradarSja of which we 
have the second and third Paricchedas in No. 184. The 
TSrkikarak@S consists of Karikss or Slokas and the YySkhyS is 
the perpetual commentary on those Karikss. 

THE AUTHOR OP THE VYAKHYA AND OP 
THE ORIGINAL THE SAME 

Dr. Burnell seems to flhink that VaradarSja is the author of 
the perpetual commentary only ; but at the end of the work 
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occur two verses the sense of which is, “ This is the work of 
Varadaraja conversant with the NySyavidya and thoroughly 
proficient in the Mimamsa. Having closely studied the difficult 
works of Vacaspati, Udayana, and others, I have here given 
the substance, which those disputants who desire victory in 
debate should get up.” Now this cannot apply to the 
commentary, for the substance of the works of previous writers 
is given,*not in the merely explanatory portion, but in the> 
original KSrikas. Then in the colophon we have, “ Thus ends 
VaradarSja’s Malasatra.’* As this Manuscript was written by a 
Jaina and as Jaina scribes use the word “ Sutra ” rather too 
frequently without looking to its propriety, it has probably no 
specific signification here. But the word “ Mula ” seems to 
point to the belief that the original text or the Tarkikarakga 
was the work of Varadaraja. However, the point is settled by 
a statement occurring in a commentary on the whole work by 
Mallinatha, a copy of which has recently been purchased* 4 to 
the effect that Varadaraja wrote the Vyakha on the Slokas of 
the Tarkikarakga composed by himself. 

Madhava quotes a verse from this work in the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha (p. 70) which I find in this Manuscript. It is the 28th 
of the second Pariccheda. Varadaraj a thus flourished a sufficiently 
long time before the fourteenth century to become a famous 
author. He mentions Yacaspati and Udayana, as we have seen, 
and in the beginning of the second Pariccheda, quotes from the 
Bhasya, Vartika, Tika, and Tatparyaparisuddhi. The Bhagya 
meant is that on the Sutras of Gotama by Vatsyayana ; and the 
Vartika is a commentary on the Bha$ya by UddyotakSra or 
Bharadvaja. The full title of the Tika is Yartikatatparya^lka 
which is a work on the Vartika by Yacaspati Misra, and the 
Tatparyaparisuddhi is a work on this last by Udayana. 

KIRANAVALl 

• -* 

No. 183 is a Manuscript of the *Kirapavall which is a* 
commentary on Prasastapadacarya’s Bhagya on the Sutras of 
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KanSda, by Udayana. It comes down to the end of the first 
category or Dravya. 

WORKS ON MODERN NYAYA 

Relating to modern NySya, we have Manuscripts of parts of 
Gadadhara’s works (Nos. 693, 694, and 681); and Nos. 686-688 
are parts of the BhSvanandl which, like the Gadadharl, is a 
commentary on the Dldhiti of Raghunftthabhatta Sir omani. 

There is a commentary on the BhSvanandl by Mahadeva 
Puntamkara, i.e., Mahadeva, native of Puntambem in the 
Ahmednagar District. He was a pupil of Sitikantha, probably 
the same as the author of the Tarkaprakasa. Nos. 689-691 are 
parts of Mahadeva’s work. 

Another commentary on ^iromani’s work is that by Jayarama, 
of the Vyaptivada of which No. 187 is a copy. 

We have a copy of a commentary (other than those 
noticed in my last Report) on Janaklmltha’s Nyayasiddhanta- 
manjari (No. 185). It is entitled Balabodhinl, and the author 
is Narasimha Pancftnana, son of Govinda Tarkalarhki’tin who 
lived in Gaudamandala or Bengal. 

No. 186 is an independent work on the Nyaya and Vaisegika 
systems resembling the Tarkasaragraha and entitled Padartha- 
dlpika, by Kondabhatta son of Rangojibhatta, who is the same 
as the author of the Vaiyakaranabhu $anasara. 

JYOTISA OR ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, 

AND DIVINATION 

I—GANITA BRANCH 

No. 205 is a copy of a commentary on Bh5skar5carya’s 
Lllavatl by Jdahidasa who wrote it in the year 1644. The era 
*s not stated ; but it must? be the Sam vat, since the Manuscript 
was transcribed in Sam vat 1733* 
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ANIRUDDHA’S COMMENTARY ON THE BHASVATl 
No. 198 is a commentary on Satsnanda’s Bhasvatlkararta. 
The epoch year of this is 1021 Saka, and the work was, we 
are told at the end, composed in the year 4200 of the Kaliyuga, 
i.e., in 1021 Saka. The author of the commentary is Aniruddha 
whose father was Bhavasarman and grandfather Mahasarman. 
Tlie last was a physician and lived at Yamanapura; but his son 
Bhfiva left the place in his old age and settled in the town of 
Samkara (Benares). Examples are worked in the commentary 
for the Saka year 1416 corresponding to the Vikrama year 1551, 
which was the year of the birth of Hlra, the son of Aniruddha. 
The work was finished on Saturday the 1st of the dark half of 
Asvayuj (?) in the Saka year 1417. The author gives 1520 
(Saiiivat) as the date of his birth, and states that he composed 
the commentary when he was 31 years old. The Bhasvatlkarana 
follows the Suryasiddhanta. 

OTHER COMMENTARIES ON THE BHASVATi 
No. 197 is a commentary on the same Karana by one Madhava, 
native of Kanyakubja or Kanoj, who, when he works examples, 
uses Saka 1147. In speaking of the Ayamlmsas or degrees of 
equinoctial precession, the commentator tells us that the author 
based his rule for finding them on the supposition that in 
Saka 450, the precession was zero, i.e., the equinox corresponded 
with the last point of Kevati and the first of Asvini, while 
according to the Suryasiddhanta it was zero in 421 Saka. 
For, at the beginning of the Kaliyuga it was zero, Sind 
according to the Suryasiddhanta, each libration of the equinoxeff 
which reaches the limit of 27° occupies 1800 years. So that 5 
the libration to the east was complete in Kali 1,800, and tie 
return motion was complete in Kali, 3,600 ;; i.e., the equinol^ 
corresponded with the first point of Asvini at the end of 
Kali year. Kali 3,600 corresponds to Saka 421 ( th$ difference’ 
between the eras being 3,179. Madhava 
correct his author’s rule. 
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At present the Hindu astronomers follow a rule based on the 
supposition that the equinox corresponded with the first point 
of Asvinl in the year 441 Saka. Hut all these take the precession 
to be one minute every year, i.e., 10 second in excess, though 
according to the rate of 27 ~ in 1800 years, it is il l" every year ; 
and the difference has gone on accumulating until it now 
amounts to about 4°. 

No. 199 is another commentary on the same Karana by 
Gangadhara who was a native of a town to the west of Kuruksetra¬ 
il e wrote his work in 1007 Saka and his illustrative calculations 
are for that year. 

No. 200 is another still, but the author’s name is not given. 
The commentator states that Hliaskarficarya prepared an 
abridgement of the Suryasiddhanta to render if intelligible to 
his pupils, under the name of Bhasvatl.; and n certain vain man 
of the name of Satananda made some changes here and there, 
Adding something and taking away something, inserted a verso 
in the beginning and another in the end containing his own 
name, and led ignorant people to think the work as his own. 
But there appear to be no grounds whatever for these assertions. 
Bhaskaraciirya was born in 103(5 Saka, while the epoch year of 
the Bhilsvatl is 1021 Salta, on which all the rules are based. 
Bhaskaraciirya wrote a Karan a in accordance with the Brahma- 
siddhanta and it is not likely he should write another in 
accordance with another Siddhanta; nor has there been any 
tradition to the effect that he did so. Examples are worked in 
this commentary for the year 1577 Salta and 1712 Saiiivat. 
The Bhasvatl Karana seems to have been much used in Northern 
India, since all these commentators are natives of that part of 
the country, and most of the Manuscripts noticed were 
purchased at Delhi. 

GRAHAKAUTUKA BY RENATA OF NANDIGRAMA 
- "Kesava of NandigrSma or'Nandagaum, the father of Ganesa, 
the au^ior of the GrahalAghava, composed a Karana which 

37 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Yol. II ] 
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however was superseded by his son's treatise and is now little 
known. The work is called Grahakautuka; and as in the case 
of his Jiitakapaddhati noticed in my last Report, 1 Kesava himself 
has composed a commentary on it. No. 700 is a Manuscript of 
the original as well as the commentary transcribed in 1500 Saka. 
The epoch year used by Kesava is 1418, while that of his son’s 
Grahalaghava is 1442 Saka. The Saka year in which the 
precession of the equinoxes was zero is taken to be 444. 
Kesava gives Kamalakara as his father’s name, and speaks of 
NandigrSma situated on the coast of the western sea as his 
native place. 

No. 217 is a Karana by one Raghunatha who uses Saka 1484 
as his epoch. 

KHANDAKHADYA 

No. 188 contains calculations according to the rules laid down 
in the Khandakhadya for the use of the Kasmlrians. The first* 
Sloka in that Karana is given at the beginning, and some of the 
Karikas occurring in it are quoted. The Saka year used for 
most of the calculations is 1564 which was the year In which 
the author wrote. From this we are directed to subtract 587 
and the remainder 977 represents the number of years elapsed 
since the composition of the Karana. The epoch year used in 
this Karana is, we know, Saka 587. 

MODE OF CONVERTING A LAUKIKA INTO A SAKA DATE 

In the beginning the mode of converting a Laukika year into 
the corresponding Saka is given. 47 is to be taken as a constant 
number and to that must be prefixed the number of centuries 
elapsed since the beginning of the Saka era at any given 
time. To the number so formed the number of passed Laukika 
years should be added, and the total represents the Saka year 
corresponding to the current Laukika year, which Saka year 


} Ante, p.36. [N.B.U,] 
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appears to be the passed §aka year, since that alone is used in 
calculations. Thus, in the time of the author, fifteen centuries of 
the Saka era had elapsed, and with the constant number 47 we 
have 1547. The current Laukika year was 18, and 17 (the 
number of passed years) being added to 1547, we have 1564 
which was the Saka year corresponding to the current Laukika 
year. The Laukika year here mentioned must be the Saptarsi year. 

From the above method it will be seen, that in the first Saka 
century Saka 48 corresponded to the current Laukika year 2. 
Now the Saka era began when 3179 years of the Kali had 
elapsed, i.e. Saka 1 past corresponds to 3180 Kali past. There¬ 
fore Saka 48 past corresponds to 3227 Kali past, i.e., Laukika 
current 2 corresponds to Kali 3227 past. Now if the Saptarsi 
era began in the same century as the Kali era, in the first 
century of these eras, 2 Laukika current corresponded to 27 
Kali past, i.e. the Saptarsi era began after 26 years of the Kali 
'had elapsed. This agrees with the results arrived at by 
Dr. Biihler, if the Laukika years given by him are considered 
as current years and the Kali years past years. 

R1MAVINODA 

No. 204 is Ramavinoda, which is a Karana composed by 
’ Ramabhatta, the son of Anantabhatta and younger brother of 
Nllakan^ha, at the orders of Rfunadasa, minister of Akbar. The 
epoch year is 35 of the era of Jelaluddin Akbar, who, it is stated, 
got possession of the throne in Vikrama 1612 and Saka 1477. 
Akbar’s genealogy is given in the beginning. The Karapa was 
composed in 1535 Saka. 

phattesahaprakaSa 

No. 195 is Phattesahaprakasa. The first five leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. The work appears to be a Karana 
having for its epoch the year 48 of the era of Phatteshah, who 
is spoken of as king of Kedara, of Badari, and of Srinagara and 
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as the crest-jewel of the lunar race. The era of Phatteshah 
began in 1713 of Vikrama or 1578 §aka. The state he governed 
thust have been the Punjab Hill State of Garhwal, in which there 
are places of the names of Ked£ran&tha and KedSrakanta, as well 
as Srinagara. The author of the work is Jatadhara, son of 
YanamSlin, who lived in the country of Slharanda (Sirhind). 
Vanamalin was the son of Durgamisra who was the son of 
Uddhava of the Gargagotra* 

KIRANAVALI 

No. 697 is a copy of the Kiranavall which is a commentary on 
the Sflryasiddhanta by a Citpavan Brahman of the name of 
Dadabhai the son of Madhava, surnamed Gamvkar. This work 
is noticed by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue ; but 
he does not give the date of its composition. 

DATE OF THE WORK 

• 

In proving that the Kali age proper has not yet begun but 
that We now live in the introductory period called Kalisamdhya, 
by adding up the numbers of years for which the different 
dynasties mentioned in the Puranas, particulary the Yi§pu, 
from Parik?it (who ascended the throne about the beginning of 
the Saindhya) downwards,* held power—the author gives his 
date three times as Saka 1641, corresponding to Kali 4820. 
In connection with this matter he speaks of the doctrine 
of a complete revolution of the equinoxes as a Vedabahyamata 
or a doctrine opposed to the Yedas, i.e., heterodox, though it 
is advocated by Bhaskaracarya and others. 

II AND III. SAMHITI AND HORA BRANCHES 

There are several treatises belonging to these branches of 
Jyotiga. No. 210 is Ypidha-Gargyasamhita. In the body of 
the work, the 5§i is sometimes spoken of as Gfirgya, and 
sometimes as Garga. The work is different from the Gftrgl 
f&rifhitfi mentioned by Dr. Kern. 
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ritoTISA—S aAmtA Am HORi BRANCHES 
VARSAPHALAVICiRA BY NiLAKANTHA 

No. 206 is Var$aphalavicSTa by Nilakaptha. The commentary 
On the work is by Madhava who represents himself to have 
entered on the 35th year of his age on Wednesday the 14th of 
the light half of Agasha in the year Sariivat 1690 and 
$aka 1555, and makes illustrative calculations with reference* 
to himself. Nilakanfcha appears to have belonged to the same 
family as Yisvanatha, the commentator on Kesava’s and 
GapeSa’s works ; but the verses containing an account of the 
family which are given in a detached form are corrupt and 
nothing certain can be made out. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VlgVANITHA’S FAMILY 

An account of Yisvanatha’s family occurs however at the 
end of No. 201 which is a Manuscript of the MuhGrtacQdSmapi 
by Sivadaivajha. In Golagrama situated on the Godavari and 
in the country of Yidarbha, lived Divakara who was the pupil 
of Ganesa, son of Kesava. The Ganesa meant must thus have 
been the author of the Grahalaghava. Divakara had five sons, 
the eldest of whom was Kr$na who was highly honoured at 
the court of the king, and wrote many treatises. Yi§nu was 
the najne of the second son and Mallfiri of the third; and the 
last two were Kesava and Yisvanatha. A son of Kpspa was 
Narasimha, the author of Yasanakalpalata, and Narasimha’s 
younger brother was Siva the writer of the present treatise. 
The family belonged to the Bharadvaja Gotra. 

The dates given in three of Yisvanatha’s works are, as stated 
in my last Report 1 ,1508, 1534, and 1553 Saka, corresponding 
to 1586, 1612, and 1631 a.d. Narasimha also wrote a 
Commentary on the Suryasiddhanta. RanganStha (the author 
of a gloss -on BhaskaracSrya’s YasanS) and Kamalakara, the 
author of the Siddhantatattvaviveka, recently printed in the 
“Benares Sanskrit series, were his sons.* It thus appears 

1 Ante, pages 36 and 36. [N. B. U.] 

2 Ootebrooke’s Sways. 
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that this was a family of Maratha Brahmans; and the study of 
astronomy and astrology was successfully pursued by it for 
four generations, their original Guru or teacher being Gapesa 
of Nandagaum. 

VIVAHAVRNDAVANA 

No. 722 is a Manuscript of a work entitled Vivahavjmdavana 
or astrology of marriage, by Kesava who belonged to the 
BMradvaja gotra and was the son of Ranaga. Rapaga was the 
son of Sriyaditya and Sriyaditya of Janardana who was a great 
Yajnika. The first leaf of this Manuscript contains the 
introduction to a commentary on the work; but in the 
subsequent leaves we have the original only. The author of 
the commentary is Gapesa, son of Kesava, and authpr of the 
Grahalaghava, who gives the following list of his works:— 

1 Grahalaghava, a Karana 

2 Works on Tithisiddhi 

3 Sraddhavidhi 

4 A commentary on the Lllavati 

5 A commentary on the MuhQrtatattva (of his father) 

6 Parvanirnaya 

7 Yaivahasaddipika or a commentary on the Vivaha- 

vyndavana. 

MlNARAJAJATAKA 

No. 211 is in the colophon called Mlnarajajataka composed by 
Yavanesvaracarya; but in the introduction it is stated that an 
ancient Muni taught the Horasastra consisting of a hundred 
thousand Slokas to Maya, and this was abridged by Mlnaraja 
into eight thousand Slokas. In the margin the work is called 
Yavanajstaka. 

MEDICINE 

No. 218 is a fragment of a commentary entitled Ayurvedarasa- 
yana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s A&apgayogahrdaya. In the intro- 
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duction it is stated that “ HemSdri, the author of the 
Caturvargacintamani, composed this lucid commentary on the 
Ayurveda called A^ngayogahrdaya in conformity with the 
views of Caraka, H&rita, and Susruta, in order to enable men 
to acquire a healthy bodily condition so essential for the 
observance of the fasts and vows, and for the performance of 
the ceremonies involved in making gifts and charities which 
have been laid down in the Caturvargacintamani. In this 
commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by 
Haricandra and others in their commentaries on the Caraka 
and by Jaiya^a and others in their commentaries on the 
Susruta.” Since Hemadri here speaks of himself as the minister 
or secretary of Rama and mentions his works on Dharma&lstra, 
he wrote this work after 1193 Saka or 1271 a.d., the year in 
which Mahadeva the uncle and predecessor of Rama ceased 
to resign. 

>The A§t5hgahi*daya is the principal work commented on; 
where it is silent, the A^Shgasamgraha and other works are 
quoted and their texts explained when difficult. 

No. 219 contains fragments of another important work on 
medicine entitled Cikitsasara by Vahgasena. The name of the 
author’s father was Gadadhara whose original place of residence 
was Kanjika. This appears to be a very old work since we 
have a Manuscript dated 1376 Sam vat or 1320 A.D., in the 
Collection of 1879-80. 

No. 222 is a copy of a work entitled Vlrasimhavaloka in 
which diseases are traced to sins, and their natures, and 
religious, astrological, as well as medical, remedies are 
explained. It is attributed to a prince of the name of 
Vlrasimha who belonged to the Tomara line. Virasimha’s 
father was Devavarma(n) and of this latter Kamalasimha. 

In the second Volume of the Archaeological Reports, General 
Cunningham gives lists of the Tomara princes of Gwalior 
(p. 382). In that supplied by the Tomara Zamindar occur these 
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three names successivelyKunwar Pal, l>eo Brahm, Bir 
Simha Deo. Of these Kunwar must be the same as Kamafet, 
since this word is corrupted to Kamvala in Hindi and / is 
interchangeable with r. Deo Brahm is the same as Devavarma, 
for according to the ordinary Hindi way of pronunciation 
this word is Devbarma ; and Bir Simha is of course Yirasimha. 
Yirasimha established an independent Hindu kingdom at 
Gwalior soon after the invasion of Timur, having shaken 
off the authority of the Delhi sovereign. His date is 1375 
A.D., and of his two predecessors 1350 A.D., and 1325 A.D. 


In the present work the following works and authors 


are referred to-:— 

Srlpati (f. 10 b , 12 b , &c.) 
Saravali (f. 2 a, 12 a, &c.) 
Jataka (f. 2 a, 42 5, &c.) 
Harlta (f. 2 a, 30 b) 

Gftrgya (f. 2 b) 
Mahesvaratantra (f. 3 a) 
Atreya (f. 3 a) 

Susrutacarya (f. 3 5,35 a, 

&c.) 

Tisatacarya (f. 4 a) 

Vagbhata (f. 9 a, 13 b) 
Saravalijataka (f. 10 b) 
Padmapurana (f. 11 a, 12 b, 
&c.) 

Sivaglts (f. 12 b) 

Gautama (i 12 5, 37 a), 
Brahmagita (14 a) 


Brahmapurana;(14 a) 
Yrndasamgraha (15 a, 18 a, 
&c.) 

Vrddhasatatapa (17 a) 
Yi’ddhapSrasara (17 a) 
Baudhayana (17 a , 25 5, &c.) 
Arogyacintamani (18 a) 
Damodara (18 b) 

Saunaka (20 a) 
Yfddhagautama (21 a, 69 a) 
Brahmandapurana (26 a, 31 a, 
&c.) 

Mahabharata (26 a, 31 5, &c.) 
Su^ruta (27 5, 34 a, &o.) 
Yayupurapa (32 a, 49 a, &e.) 
Yacaspati (48 b) 

K Qrmapuraija (II 9 a, &c.) 


TlNTRIEA LITERATURE 

In this clags there are Manuscripts of a good many works 
written in the Sarada character, more than half of which are 
not represented in Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76, 
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vamakesvaratantra and the list of 

TANTRAS CONTAINED IN IT 

No. 236 is a copy of the Yamakesvaratantra in which are 
given the names of the sixty-four Tantras. They are:— 


1 Mahamayasambara 

43 Nayottara 

2 Yoginljalasambara 

44 Yinu(a)dya 

3 Tattvasambaraka 

45 Tottala 

4-11 Bhairava§taka 

46 Tottalottara 

12-19 BahurOpastaka 

47 Pancampta 

20 Jnana 

48 RQpabheda 

21-28 Yamalastaka 

49 Bhutoddamara 

29 Candraj liana 

50 Kulasara 

30 Yasuki • 

51 Kuloddisa 

31 Mahasammohana 

52 Kulacudamani 

32 Mahocchusma 

53 Sarvaj uanottara 

33 Mahadeva 

54 Mahapisamata 

34 Yathu(tu?)la 

55 Mahalak?mimata 

’35 Nayottara (?) 

56 Siddhayogisvaramata 

36 Hrdbheda 

57 KurQpikamata 

37 'Matpbheda 

58 Rapikamata 

38 "Guhyatantra 

59 Sarvavlramata 

39 Kamika 

60 YimalSmata 

40 Kalapada 

61 Uttama 

41 Kalasara 

62 Arunesa 

42 Kubjikamata 

63 Modanesa 


64 Yisuddhesvara 


The names in this list differ a good deal from those occurring 
in the extract from this same Tantra given by Yajfiesvara 
Sastrin in his Aryavidyasudhakara (p. 160), and from those 
given by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue (pp. 108-9). 
In our list Nayottara occurs twice, being the 35th as well as 
the 43rd. There must be a mistake here, and we should 
perhaps read Vatulottara in the first place with Yajnesvara 


28 [R. 0. Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol. II] 
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Sastrin and Professor Aufrecht. Similarly we have Maho- 
cchusma here for the Yamaju$ta of others. This last might be 
taken as meant for the Yamakesvara or Yamikesvara Tantra, 
the name of which must be found in the list; but “ Maho- 
cchu§ma” hardly admits of being so understood, whence* 
probably we have a mistake here also. 

No. 735 is called Sabaratantra in the colophon. It contains 
charms and incantations in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi the effect of which is the destruction of enemies, the 
averting of evil, the acquisition of miraculous powers and any 
desired object, &c. The charms and incantations are in one or 
two places called Sahara Mantras. 

In the beginning the following are mentioned as the twelve 
Kapalikas :— 


Adinfitha 

Mahakala 

Anatha 

Kalabhairavanatha 

Kala 

Yafuka 

Atikalaka 

Bhntanatha 

Karala 

Yira(Vlra ?)nath^ 

Vikarala 

Srlkantha 

The following are 

mentioned as the twelve disciples, 

founders of systems (M5rgapravartaka). 

Nagarjuna 

Carpa^a 

Jadabhjta 

Ava(?)ghata 

HariScandra 

Yairagya 

Saptanatha 

Kapthadharl(rin) 

Bhimanatha 

Jalamdharl(rin) 

Gorak?a 

Yamalarjuna 


No. 227 contains the first and ninth chapters of the KulSrnava- 
tantra. Nos. 242 and 731 are from the Rudrayamalatantra; 
No. 245 from the BrahmaySmala; No. 737 from the Bhairava- 
yamala; No. 228 from the Sammohanatantra; No. 226 from the 
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Visvoddharatantra; and No. 246 from the Sudarsanasamhita. 
No. 234 contains the Bhairavastava from the BhairavaySmala 
and another incomplete tract. 

OTHER WORKS 

The rest are compilations, manuals, and original treatises. 
No. 224 is Siddhakhanda of the Mantra$Ira by Parvatlputra 
Nityanatha. It gives the Mantras to be repeated and the dark 
processes to be gone through, for the purpose of attaining 
miraculous or magical powers, such as those of subduing other 
people to one’s own will, raising the dead, &c. 

The title of No. 232 is Netroddyota which is a work by 
K@emaraja, pupil of Abhinavagupta. 

KAMAKALAVILASA AND VAR1VASYARAHASYA 

No. 225 is Kamakalavilasa with a commentary, and No. 734 
YarivasySrahasya. The author of the Kamakalavilasa is 
Punyananda, and of the commentary Nafcmanandanatha, while 
the Yarivasyarahasya is by Bhaskaranlya, the son of Gambhlra- 
raya who flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The subject of both works is the same, but the first 
is older and more authoritative and is quoted in the second. 
They give a mystic interpretation pf the modes of worshipping 
the Devi in her agreeable or rather sensual form, and identify 
the philosophy ultimately involved with that of the Upani$ads. 
The system is in some places called Sambhavadarsana by 
N atananandanatha. 

ABSTRACT OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE gAMBHAVADARgANA 

Siva and §akti are the primordial substances. &va in the 
form of Prakasa (light) ehters into the Sakti in the form of 
Vimarsa or SphUrti (feeling or appearance), and assumes the' 
form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly enters into Siva, 
whereupon the Bindu develops and there arises out of it the 
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female element called Nada which is “ as minute as the end of 
a grain of rice and is pregnant with all the primary principles ”, 
which, according to this system, are thirty-six in number. 
These two, the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united form 
one compound Bindu, and that substance represents the 
intense affinity between the female and male energies. It is 
called Kama (Love), and the two drops, of which that represent¬ 
ing the male, is white, and the female, red, form the Kala. 
Kama is identified with the Sun and the two drops of the Kala 
with the moon and fire respectively. These three, the 
compound Bindu or Kama and the two male and female drops, 
again form one substance called Kamakala, from which 
proceeds the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them (Vagarthau). 

In the Varivasyarahasya the three substances forming the 
Kamakala are thus stated :—1st, the compound drop or Kama ; 
2nd, the two male and female drops; and 3rd, what is called 
the Hardhakala which results from the development of the 
first Bindu after it has been entered into by the Sakti, and the 
nature of which, says Bhaskararaya, should be known from 
the mouth of a Guru only and should not be described in a 
book. This last seems to correspond to the Nada mentioned 
by Natananandanatha. In a text quoted in the commentary on 
the Kamakalavilasa, the highest deity or Kamakala is spoken 
of as having the sun (compound Bindu) for her face, fire and 
moon (the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the 
Hardhakala for her organ of generation. 

Kamakala is also called Para, Lalita, Bha^arika, and 
Tripurasundarl. Siva is symbolically identified with the letter 
a and Sakti with h the last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Hence the female element called Nada which arises from the 
development of the first Bindu is called Hardhakala, i.e., 
one-half of the Kala mystically identified with the letter h . 
The mystic symbol of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is the 
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result of the combination of Siva and Sakti, is the combination 
of a and h , i.e., Ah or Aha which is the same as Aham “I.” 
Hence Tripurasundari is called Ahamta or egoism, and hence 
it is that all her developments (i.e., the whole creation) have 
egoism or individuality; and all souls are but forms of 
Tripurasundari and, according to PunySnanda, become 
Tripurasundari when-they study and practise the Kamakalavidya 
with its series of Devlcakras or mystic circles. A and h, being 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, contain between them 
all letters and through them all words, i.e., the whole speech; 
and just as all things are produced from Tripurasundari, so are 
all words which express the things. She is thus called Para, 
the first of the four kinds *of speech. Creation as stated by 
Bhaskararaya is Parinama or development and not Vivarta or 
the generation of false appearances. 

THE THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES 

* 

The thirty-six primary principles of this system are the 


following 

1 Siva 

13 

Prakj’ti 

25 

Payu 

2 

Sakti 

14 

Ahaihkara 

26 

Upastha 

3 

Sadasiva 

15 

Buddhi 

27 

Sabda 

4 

Isvara 

16 

Manas 

28 

Sparsa 

5 

Suddhavidya 

17 

Srotra 

29 

Rflpa 

6 

Maya 

18 

Tvac 

30 

Rasa 

7 

Kala 

19 

Netra 

31 

Gandha 

8 

Vidya 

20 

Jihva . 

32 

Akasa 

9 

Raga 

21 

Ghrapa 

33 

Vayu 

10 

Kala 

22 

Vac 

34 

Tejas 

11 

Niyati 

23 

Papi 

35 

Ap 

12 

Puruga 

24 

Pada 

36 

Prthivl 


The first eleven only are peculiar to this system, the rest are 
the same as those of the Samkhyas. No. 17—21 are the five 
organs of sense, Nos. 22—26 the organs of action, and No. 16 
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the organ of sense as well as action. Nos. 27—31 are the five 
Tanmatrapi or subtle elements, and Nos. 32—36 are the 
developed elements. 

This is the philosophy of the Sambhava DarSana, and it will be 
seen that though it admits a male element in the beginning, still 
it is thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes 
predominant, and the highest deity is a goddess, Viz., 
Tripurasundarl. The ambition of every pious follower of the 
system is to become identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of 
his religious exercises is to habituate himself to think that he 
is a woman. There is a Sakta ascetic in a village in the vicinity 
of Poona, who, I am told, dresses himself like a female. 

MODES OF PROPITIATING THE HIGHEST DEITY 

The Varivasyarahasya enters also into the details of the 
Sakti worship and explains their hidden sense. At the end of 
the commentary on the Kamakalavilasa we are told that no one 
can attain the knowledge of Brahma(n) as above explained or 
enter into a union with Siva or Tripurasundarl who does not 
assume a Dlk§a, i.e., who does not devote himself to n certain 
system of religious exercises. There are three kinds of Dlk§a,— 
Anavl, Sakti and Saiiibhavl. The Dlk$a can be attained only 
by the propitiation of the supreme deity. This propitiation is 
effected by three modes of worship which are called Para, 
Apara, and ParSpara. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting in the lap of Siva in- the 
MahSpadmavana (a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body 
which is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as 
identical with one’s own self. The second is the Cakraptlja, 
the worship by means of the mystic circles, which is a 
Bahyayaga or material worship, and the third consists in study¬ 
ing and knowing the true doctrine (?). 

The propitiation by the mode of Cakrapttja is effected by 
offering to the Devi the highest nectar, i.e., wine. Meat 
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and fish are also to bo offered and in a text quoted in 
connection with this matter, five things the names of 
which begin with m are mentioned as calculated to propitiate 
the Devi. The five are Madya or liquor, Mamsa or meat, 
Matsya or fish, Mudra or mystic gesticulation, and Maithuna 
or copulation. This Sariibhava Darsana is to be resorted 
to by those who are desirous of Moksa or final deliverance. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THIS AND THE OTHER TANTRJKA SYSTEMS 

The systems inculcated in other Tantras such as the 
Mahclmayasaiiibara were no doubt equally with this system 
taught by Siva, but they are not to be followed ; for Siva 
taught them in order to delude the wicked, and men with 
lower qualifications only should resort to them. It will thus 
appear that the Tantras inculcate the worship of the supreme 
female deity in a large variety of mutually inconsistent forms, 
some of which are dark and terrific. Thero were a great many 
sects of Devi-worshippers and each system of worship was 
conceived in a distinctive spirit. 

ART 

No. 247 is a copy of the first two out of the seven chapters of 
a commentary on the Saihgitarafcnakara by Kallinatha, son of 
Laksmanarya. The Manuscript is very old and the leaves are 
in a dilapidated condition. We have a fragment of a work on 
dancing (No. 248), and another of a work on house-building 
called Aparajitaprccha by Bhavadeva. 

JAINA LITERATURE 

WORKS OF THE DIGAMBARA SECT 
DHARMA 

In the Pravacanaparlk$a by Dharmasagaragaiji to be noticed 
in connection with the literature of the iSvetambaras, it is stated 
that the Digambara sect originated in the year 609 of Mahavlra 
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corresponding to 83 A.D., on the supposition that MahSLvlra’s 
Nirvana took place in 470 before Vikrama, or 526 before Christ. 
One of the earliest authors whose works are referred to by 
subsequent writers is KundakundacRrya. The line of High- 
priests founded by him is mentioned in an Inscription dated 
1127 Saka. (JBBRAS, Vol. X,p. 236). Three of his works, 
the A?taprabhyta, the BMvadiprabkyta, and the Sama*yasara, 
exist in Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76. There is another 
copy of the last in my Collection of 1882-83, and in the present 
Collection we have Manuscripts of two more of his works, the 
Pravacanasara (No. 304), and the Niyamasara (No. 299). 

PRAV, AC AN AS Alt A BY KUNDAKUNDACARYA WITH A 
HINDI COMMENTARY 

The first consists of Prakyta Gathas by KundakundMrya 
with a Sanskrit translation by Amytacandra, and an excellent 
exposition in Hind! by Hemaraja, who wrote his commentary # 
at the instance of Kaumrapala (Kamalapala) of Agra. Kaumra- 
pala represented to Hemaraja, that the Samayasara had already 
been explained in Hindi by Rajamalla, and if the same thing 
were done with the Pravacanasara, the religion of the Jina 
would flourish in all its branches ; and requested him to. write 
a Hindi commentary on the work. This commentary was 
finished on Sunday the 5th of the light half of the month of 
Magha in the year 1709 during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
present Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1809, so that the 
date 1709 must refer to the Samvat or Yikrama era; and is 
thus equivalent to 1653 A.D., when Shah Jahan was on the 
throne of Delhi. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRAVACANASARA 

TKe first leaf of the Manuscript is missing but from the Hindi 
commentary on the second it appears that it contained a Gatha 
expressive of adoration of YardharnSna, the last Tlrthamkara. 
In the second Gatha obeisance is rendered to the other 
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Tirthaihkaras along with the Siddhas and Sramanas, and in the 
third, to the Arhats living during the author’s time. In the 
fourth and fifth, after having in this manner adored the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Ganadharas, Adhyiipakas, and Sadhus, who we are 
told constitute the five classes of Paramecin ns, the author 
expresses his submission to or dependence on (Upasaiiipadya) 
that “state of serenity” (Samya) attained by them which leads 
to Nirvana and which is associated with or follows upon faith 
in the correct doctrine (Visuddhadarsana) and knowledge 
(Juana). 


THE THREE JEWELS 

The sixth Gathfi sets forth that a Jiva or soul obtains Nirvana 
and also the dignity of the sovereign of the gods, Asuras, and 
men, from Caritra (right conduct), associated pre-eminently 
with faith in the true doctrine (Samyagdarsana 1 ) and knowledge 
(■Jhfina). The commentator explains that there are two kinds 
of Caritra, one which is unaccompanied by desire (Vltaraga) 
and the other which is accompanied (Sarfiga). The first leads 
to Mok$a or eternal bliss, and the second to the sovereign 
dignity spoken of in the Gatha. 

In the seventh Gatha we are told that Caritra, or right conduct 
is Dharma; Dharma is what is called Samya (serenity or 
equanimity), and Samya is a condition induced on the soul or 
the developed condition of the soul (Parinama), in which 
ignorance (Moha) and perturbation (Ksobha) are absent. 

The eighth sets forth that the developed condition of any 
object is for the time that that condition lasts, the object itself ; 
therefore, when the condition of Dharma is developed in the 
soul it is the soul itself, i.e., Dharma is the soul in that 
developed condition. 

1 This expression always means seeing or believing in the truth of the doctrines 
of Jina. 


29 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. II ] 
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THE THREE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUL 

Ninth Gatha.—Jlva being capable of development or change 
becomes meritorious (Subha) when merit is induced in him by 
such deeds as alms-giving, worshipping, observing vows and 
fasts ; full of demerit (Asubha) when that quality is developed 
by deeds of demerit; and pure or serene when developed as 
free from desire. 

Tenth Gatha.—There is no substance without some develop¬ 
ment (Parinama), nor is there development without substance ; 
a thing’s having existence is its being made up of substance, 
quality, and development. 

Eleventh Gatha.—The soul or Atman that develops in the 
form of Dharma obtains the bliss of Nirvana when he realizes 
in himself the “pure” or “serene” (Suddha) i.e., when the 
Dharma is of that nature; and heavenly bliss when the 
meritorious (Subha) is realized, i.e., when the Dharma consists 
of merit. 

Twelfth Gatha. —When the soul realizes in himself demerit, 
he becomes a low man, a brute, or a denizen of hell, and being 
subject to a variety of torments wanders for long (through the 
circle of existences). 

THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RESULTS 

Thirteenth Gatha. —Those who becom e perfect through being 
developed into pure serenity (Buddha Dharma) enjoy in 
themselves bliss surpassing every other kind of it, beyond all 
pleasure of sense, incomparable, endless, and indestructible. 

Fourteenth Gatha. —That Sramana is to be considered as having 
realized the pure or serene in himself (Suddhopayukta) who 
knows perfectly all things and the systems that explain them, 
who possesses self-restraint and has practised austerities, who is 
free from desire, and to whom pleasure and pain are alike. 
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Fifteenth Gatha.—He who has become pure by the realization 
in himself of the pure or serene, is free from the dust in the shape 
of everything that acts as an obstruction to knowledge 
(Antaraya) and that deludes or misleads (Moha), and thus obtains 
omniscience and becomes self-sufficient. 

Sixteenth Gatha.—Having thus attained to his nature (the 
highest development of his nature) and become omniscient, 
deserving of respect from the lords of the three worlds, and self- 
sufficient, he becomes what is called Svayambhii. 

Seventeenth Gatha.—There is in him then production (of the 
highest nature) not to bo followed by destruction, and a 
destruction (of the lower nature) not to be followed by 
production ; thus in him unchangeable existence, production, 
and destruction are united. 

Eighteenth Gatha.—With reference to one development or 
another, a thing undergoes production and destruction (at tho 
same time); everything verily has existence : (which existence 
implies the production of one development or modification and 
destruction of another, and also permanence in so far as it is the 
Same substance). 

Nineteenth Gatha.—After his Ghati-karmans 1 (the disabling 
Karmans) have been destroyed and he has come to have infinite 
power and extensive light, his knowledge no more depends on 
the senses, and he develops in the form of pure knowledge and 
bliss. 

Twentieth Gatha.—The possessor of pure knowledge (i.e., a 
Kevalin) has no bodily pleasure or pain, since ho does not 

1 The Ghatlni Karmani are five :—l, Jniinavaranlya, that which acta as an 
impediment to the knowledge of the truth; 2, DarSanHvaramya, that which acta aa 
an impediment to the belief in the efficacy of the Jaina dispensation; 3, Mohanlya, 
that which produces bewilderment and disability to choose between the various 
dispensations promulgated by different teachers; 4, Antary a, that which prevents 
one’s entrance on the path that leads to eternal bliss.-— Govindananda’s commentary 
on SamkarUc&rya’s Bhftsya on [ VedAnta Sutra] II. 2. 33, 
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depend on or has no senses. The nature of his knowledge and 
his bliss should therefore be understood. 

Twenty-first Gatha.—To him (Kevalin) who has developed in 
the form of pure knowledge, all the developments of substances 
(past, present and future) are directly perceptible ; he has not to go 
through the efforts Avagraha 1 and others (as ordinary mortals have). 

Twenty-second Gatha.—Nothing is imperceptible to him who 
has himself become pure knowledge, and who possessing the 
perceptive power of the senses, has not the senses themselves. 

Twenty-third Gatha.—The soul or Atman is co-extcnsive with 
knowledge ; knowledge is co-extensive with the objects of know¬ 
ledge; the objects of knowledge aro Loka (or the universe of 
tilings) and A loka (or pure vacuity); and therefore knowledge is 
all-reaching. 

Twenty-fourth Gatha.—He who does not believe the Atman 
to be as extensive as knowledge must believe it to be either 
smaller or larger than knowledge. 

Twenty-fifth Gfitha.—If the Atman be smaller, then 
knowledge, being Aeetana or not-knowing, will not be self- 
conscious ; since being larger, knowledge must exist in some 
place without Atman who alone is Cetana or knowing ; if it be 
larger, then, in places where there is no knowledge, he will not 
know or be Cetana, i.e., Atman will have to be considered as 
Aeetana in those places in which there is no knowledge. 

Twenty-sixth Gatha.—The best of Jinas is everywhere and all 
things in the universe are in him (in the sense in which all 
things reflected in a mirror are in the mirror); for he is pure 

1 Avagraha, I ha, Avaya, and Dhiirana are the four stages through which a 
sensation passes. When a thing is seen at a distance and we are unable to determine 
whether it is a man or a post, the perception is in’ the Avagraha stage; desire to 
have a distinct perception of the thing which follows is Ika ; distinct perception is 
Avaya; and the retention of the impression which renders recollection possible is 
Dharan a,—Sakalakirti’s Tattvarfchasaradipaka, 
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knowledge and they are the objects of knowledge. (This follows 
from Gathfi 23.) 

Twenty-seventh Gathfi.—The doctrine [of Jina] is that 
knowledge is Atman, for without Atman there can be no 
knowledge ; therefore knowledge is Atman ; but Atman may be 
knowledge or anything else, i.e., any other attribute of Atman 
such as happiness or power. 

GA TEAS 28 to 52 

WHEN KARMAN ACTS AS A FETTER 
Then up to Gallia 52 a good deal more is said with regard to 
Jnfina or knowledge. In the 43rd and 44th we are told that the 
best of Jinas have taught that Karman necessarily ripens and 
produces its effects; but it acts as a fetter (Band ha) only when 
delusion, desire and hatred are produced by those effects; if one 
does not allow himself to be so deluded, attracted, or repelled, 
it does not act as a fetter tying him down to the circle of births. 
Even the Arhats have to go through certain actions, such as 
standing, sitting and moving about, and teaching the Dharma ; 
but these are spontaneous, as amorous movements arc in the case 
of young women, and do not produce delusion or desire; hence 
they do not act as a fetter. 

KSAYIKA JNANA 

That knowledge is K^ayika (produced by the Kyaya or de¬ 
struction of the power of Karman) which embraces simultaneously 
the past, present, and future conditions of all things; while that 
knowledge which is not simultaneous, but is produced by degrees 
after one comes in contact with objects, is not Ksayika, nor 
eternal, nor all-embracing. 

GATHAS 53 to 68 

HAPPINESS OF THE SECOND DEVELOPED CONDITION OF THE SOUL 
Then, up to Gatha 68 we have what is called Atlndriya- 
sukhadhikara or the treatment of the bliss enjoyed by the 
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Kevalin who has no senses; and afterwards of the happiness 
derived from the senses. This last depends upon Subhopayoga 

_ 4 

or the realization of the Subha or meritorious. He who devotes 
himself to the worship of the deities, the Yatig (ascetics), and 
the preceptor, and to a virtuous course of conduct, and observes 
fasts, is a Subhopayogin. By this course of conduct a soul 
attains happiness in one or all of the three conditions of life, 
viz., that of a brute, man, or god. But this is a bodily happi¬ 
ness and does not spring from the nature of the soul; it is 
associated with misery; it only sharpens desire while being 
enjoyed and thus brings on restlessness. So that this sort of 
happiness is hardly to be distinguished from the misery that 
follows the realization of the sinful character (Asubhopayoga). 
There is little to choose between them. Real bliss is to be 
attained by him only who puts an end to all delusion (Moha), 
desire (Raga) and hatred (Dve$a), and one can do this only by 
knowing the truth taught by the Jina, and learning t6 
distinguish himself as the pure knowing soul or light from all 
other things which are insensate. 

GATHAS 69 to 92 - 

THE CONSIDERATION OF THE JNANATATTVA ENDS 

With Gatha 92 ends the explanation of JnSnatattva which 
is oalled the first Adhikara, those mentioned before being 
subordinate Adhikaras. Then begins the Jiieya Adhikara. 

THE JSEYA ADHIKARA 
DRAVYA WITH GUNAS AND’PARYAYAS 
Jiieya or the knowable is Dravya or substance with Gunas or 
qualities and Paryayas or developments or modifications. 
Qualities are inseparable from Dravya and are looked upon as 
constituting the breadth of a Dravya, while modifications extend 
over time, and involve sequence, and constitute the length of a 
Dravya. 
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There are modifications of substance and modifications of 
qualities. The modification resulting from a combination of 
substances is substantial modification (Dravyaparyflya). This 
is of two kinds :—1st, that produced by the combination of 
like substances, and 2nd, that produced by the combination of 
unlike substances. The combination of atoms of the same 
substance to form a Skandha such as Dvyanuka Tryanuka, &o., 
is an instance of the first kind ; and men, gods, &c., resulting 
from the combination of spirit (Jlva) and matter (Pudgala), are 
instances of the second. 

Modifications of qualities are also of two kinds:—1st, that 
produced by the increase or decrease of the qualities of tho 
same substance; and 2nd, that which is due to the combination 
of the qualities of different substances. 

It is the nature of Dravya or substance to have qualities and 
modifications, and to bo subject to production and destruction at 
the same time that it has permanence (Utpclda-vinfisa-dhrauvya). 
To be thus is to exist. Though a substance is spoken of as 
something distinct from its qualities or modifications, still it is 
to be considered as identical with them, since neither of them 
can exist without the other. When an old form or modification, 
such as that of loose earth, is destroyed, a now one such as that of 
a jar is produced, and in both cases we have tho same substance, 
viz., earth. Thus at one and the same time we have production 
and destruction along with continuance or permanence. 

There are two ways of looking at things, one called 
Dravyarthikanaya and * the other ParySyarthikanaya. The 
production of a jar is the production of something not 
previously existing, if we think of it from the latter point .of 
view, i.e., as a Paryaya or modification; while it is not the 
production of something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view, i.e. as a Dravya or 
substance. So when a soul becomes, through his merits or 
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demerits, a god, a man, or a denizen of hell, from the first 
point of view, the being is the same, but from the second he 
is not the same, i.e., different in each case. So that you can 
a (firm or deny something of a thing at one and the samo time. 

THE SEVEN MODES OF ASSERTION 

This leads to the celebrated Saptabhanglnaya or the seven 
modes of assertion. You can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (Syad asti), deny it from another (Syan 
nasti); and affirm both existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times (Syad asti nasti). If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existenco 
at the same time from the same point of view, you must say that 
the thing cannot be so spoken of (Syad avaktavyali). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, (Syad asti avaktavyah); of non-existence (Syan nasti 
avaktavyali); and also of both (Syad asti nasti avaktavyah). 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form of everything. It may exist in ono place and 
not in another, at one time and not at another, &c. It is not 
meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we 
have to deal with probabilities only, as some scholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion which is 
true is true only under oertain conditions of space, time, &c. 
This is the substance of the section which treats of 
Dravyasamanya or Dravya generally. 

SPECIES OF DRAVYA AND THEIR PROPERTIES 

Then we have Dravyavise$a. Dravya is divided into Jlva 
and Ajlva. Jlva is Cetana, i.e., sentient or conscious, and Ajlva 
Acetana, i.e., insentient or unconscious. The latter is of five i 
kinds—“Pudgala (matter), Dharma (right conduct), Adharma 
(unrighteousness), Kala (time), and Akasa, (space). Akasa is 
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divided into two parts, Loka and Aloka. The first is filled 
with Jlva and the first fonr unconscious substances ; the other 
is a void. Some qualities are Mdrta, i.e., Indriyagrahya or 
perceptible by the senses ; others are AmQrta or not perceptible 
by the senses. 

The qualities of Pudgala are Marta and of the other 
substances, Amtirta. 

The peculiar property of Akasa is Avagaha, i.e., giving room 
for the other substances to exist in ; of Dharma, to give motion 
to the Pudgala associated with Jlva ; of Adharma, to confine the 
Jlvapudgala to a certain place ; of Kfila or time, to render the 
modifications of substances possible ; and of Jlva or Atman, to 
undergo Upayoga, i.e., the realization of the three kinds of nature 
mentioned before. 

A Jlva or Atman in a worldly condition has four kinds 
of PrSna or living powers, viz., 1st, Indriyaprilna or the 
sensational power of five kinds; 2nd, Balaprana, or the 
power of action by means of the body, speech, and mind ; 

3rd, Ayuhprana or the power of sustaining a bodily form ; 
and 4th, AnapanaprSpa or the power of respiration. The first 
being of five kinds and the second of three, we have altogether ten. 

The four kinds of Prana are the effects of Pudgala; and 
the Jlva having delusion, desire, and hatred developed in it, 
beoomes tied down to the Karman which Pudgala generates 
and to the Prapas, and thus experiences the fruit of the 
Karman, and while so experiencing contracts the ties of other 
Karmans. “The Atman being sullied by Karman assumes 
Prapas again and again as long as he does not abandon his 
attachment to the body and other external objeots ” (24). 

The several forms of god, man, brute, &c., which the same 
soul goes through, are due to Naman (name) and Karman 
which spring from the Pudgala (27). The body, the Manas 

80 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. II ] 
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(mind), and speech are the effects of Pudgala; and a 
Pudgala substance is a collection of atoms. “ I am not made up 
of Pudgala, nor have 1 made the collections of Pudgala atoms; 
therefore am I not the body nor its creator” (36). 

Karman arises from Pudgala, but it operates as a fetter to the 
Atman, because he is capable of seeing and knowing the properties 
of Pudgala and conceiving a desire or hatred for the objects 
created by Pudgala (47, 48, 49). The modification of the 
soul consisting of desire, hatred, and delusion produces Bandha 
or the fettered condition (54). The Atman is the author of his 
own condition or development, not of that of the Pudgala ; the 
actions of the Pudgala are not done by the Atman though he is 
associated with the Pudgala (58,59). 

When the Atman having desire and hatred is developed 
into the Subha (good) or Asubha (evil) condition, then Pudgala 
develops into the eight kinds of Karman 1 the first of which 
is the concealment of the truth; and since both are associated 
together in same place, that Karman operates as a fetter to 
the soul (60, 61). The fetters of the soul are really his delusion, 
desire, and hatred; and the actions of the Pudgala are so only 
in a secondary sense (63). He who does not abandon his 
attachment for his body and possessions and thinks ‘here I am’, 
‘this is mine’, abandons the path of a Sramanaand goes astray (64). 

‘I do not belong to others, others do not belong :<> 
me, I am mere knowledge (Jnitna) ’; he who thinks 
thus thinks really of himself as the Atman (65). I think 
myself to be knowledge and faith (DarsanabhQta), not to be 


1 The eight Karmans are the four Ghatins mentioned before, and the four 
Agbatins. Theae last are—1, Vedaniya, i.e., the belief that there is something which 
one has to know; 2, N&raika, i.e., the belief that I am a person bearing such and 
such a name; 3, Gotrika, i.e., the knowledge that I now belong to the family of the 
pupils of the worshipful Arhat; 4, Ayu ska, i.e., actions necessary for the preservation 
of life. Theae four are of use to enable one to know the truth; therefore they are 
AghUtius, i.e., not injurious, favourable.—Govindananda, loc, cit, 
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apprehended by the senses, the great being, firm, unchangeable, 
and independent (66). Bodies, possessions, pleasure, pain, 
enemies, and friends are not everlasting ; the pure nature of the 
soul as knowledge and faith is everlasting (67), He who being 
purified contemplates himself as such cuts the knot of delusion 
(68). The knot of delusion being cut, desire and hatred being 
destroyed, a man assumes the nature of a Sramana indifforent to 
pleasure or pain, and attains eternal happiness (69). 

HOW TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST CONDITION OF WHICH THE 
SOUL IS CAPABLE 

Having in this manner explained the nature of the particular 
Dravyas and the three conditions of the Jiva or Atman, our 
author proceeds to describe the way of attaining the highest 
condition, viz., that of purity and simple thought in which there 
is eternal bliss. That way is to become a Sramana after one has 
taken leave of his relations and friends. Hero two leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. But the frame of mind in which one 
should enter on that condition of life, appears to have been 
given here in this way. The man should think that nothing 
in the world really belongs to him, should have Subdued his 
passions, and should be determined to go through the several 
modes or processes of attaining knowledge and faith, and of 
Caritra, Tapas, and Virya. 

The commentator states that the modes or processes of 
attaining knowledge and faith are eight in each case, 
C&ritra is of thirteen kinds, Tapas of twelve kinds, 
and VlryScara is intended to bring forth the powers of one’s 
own soul. The intending Sramana should also have assumed 
Yathajatarupa, literally “ that form in which one is born,” the 
original or primitive and uncontaminated form. 

REQUISITES OF A SRAMANA 

The external requisites of a Muni or Sramana laid down by 
the Jina are that he should assume such a form, and should shave 
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off his hair and moustache, should have no property, abstain 
from killing, and should not adorn his body. The internal 
requisites which put a stop 1 to future births are, that he should 
be free from attachment to worldly objects, that he should be 
devoted to the purification of his nature' (Upayogasuddhi), his 
actions should be pure, and he should not be dependent on any 
thing (other than himself) (4, 5). He should also realize in 
himself such other characteristics as the preceptor, who initiates , 
him, may point out, and should learn the vows; and then it is 
that he becames a &ramana (6). 

The following are the primary requisites of a Sramana’ 
as laid down by the best of Jinas, and if they are 
set at nought through carelessness, the Sramana has 
to be re-initiated, (a) Vratas or vows for avoiding sinful 
actions, which are five 1 according to the commentator; ( b ) 
Samitis for the preservation of the vows, which are also five*; 

( c ) Indriyarodha or the restraining of the five senses; (d) shaving 
off the hair; ( e ) six 3 Avasyaka observances; (/) Acela, ‘ not 

1 The five Vratas or Mali a vratas are1 Ahirnsa, not to kill, ,i.e., to protect 
all life; 2 Satya, speaking the truth as well as what is agreeable; 3 Asteya, not to 
steal (even a blade of grass); 4 Brahmacarya, chastity; 5 Akimcanya, poverty.— 
Sakalaklrti’s Tatt varthasaradlpaka. 

2 They are1 Iryasamiti, going by paths trodden by men, beasts, carts 
&c., and looking carefully, so as not to occasion the death of any living creature ; 
2 Bhasasamiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, righteous speech; 3 Esanasamiti, receiving 
alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two faults that are laid down ; 4 Adanani- 
ksepanHsamiti, receiving and keeping of the things necessary for religious exercises, 
after having carefully examined them; 6 Pari-(Prati-) sthapanasamiti, performing 
the operations of nature in an unfrequented place.—Ibid, and Madhava’s Sarva* 
darsanasamgraha, p. 89. 

3 These areI Sltmayika. II Caturvimsatistava, III VandanH, IV Prati- 
kramana,’V Praty&khyjlna, VI Kayotsarga. I. Satnayika is freedom from love and 
hatred or equanimity as regards the. agreeaBleness or disagreeableness of things. 
This is of six kinds. 1, NUmas^mayika, which consists in not liking good names 
or disliking bad names; 2, Sthftpanftsam&yika, not being pleased or displeased 
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wearing cloth’ or nudity; (g) AsnSna, “not bathing”; ( h ) 
Kgitisayana, “ sleeping on the bare ground ” ; (i) Adanta* 
dhftvana, “not cleansing the teeth”; (k) Sthitibhojana, 
“ dining while standing ” ; ( l ) Ekabhukta, “ taking one meal 

with beautiful or ugly images (of gods and others); 3, Dravyasfim&yika, 
regarding, agreeable objects such as gold and disagreeable objects such aB earth, 
equally ; 4 , Ksetrasamayika, making no difference between pleasant places auoh 
as a garden and unpleasant places such as a forest of brambles; 5, KHlasiUn&yika, 
not being pleased or displeased by agreeable or disagreeable seasons and times; 
6, Bhavasamayika, love for all living beings and shunning everything of an evil 
tendency, Some of these arc also otherwise explained, 

II. Caturvimsatistatva is the praising with devotion of tho twenty-four 
TIrthamkaras. This is also of six kinds; Namastava, Sthftpanaatava, 
Dravyastava, <fcc. 

III. Vandana is humbling oneself before one who deserves to be worshipped 
by making obeisance, and praising, invoking a blessing, singing his triumph, Ac. 

IV. Pratikramana is the expiation of the sins concerning Nam an (names), 
Sthapana (images), Dravya (objects), Ksctra (places), Kala (times), 
and Bhava, (mental • states), op sins generally, by means of Nindana, 
Garhana, and Alocana, and other processes. Nindana is condemning 
the sinful act or repenting of it to oneself; Garhana is doing the same 
before a Guru; and Alocana is making a confession of it to a 
Guru. Pratikramana is of seven, kinds That performed (1) every day; 
(2) every night, (3) every fortnight, (4) every four months, and (6) every year; 
(6) that which has reference to Iryapatha (walking), and (7) Uttamarthika, 
consisting in abstaining from food for the remainder of one’s life after con¬ 
fessing all sins and becoming careless about tho body. The particular species 
of Pratikramana are differently given in other books. 

V. Praty3.khy&na is keeping aloof'from or avoiding evil or improper 
names (Namau), images (SthSpaua), objects (Dravya), and tho other three, 
in order not to incur sin. 

VI. Kayotsarga is the abandoning of one’s body, i.e., one’s attachment to his body 
in order to purify himself from sins incurred by resorting to evil names, images, 
objects, &c., to lessen the force of Karman and thrive in holiness. This is done 
while a man is standing with all his limbs immovable, his arms hanging down¬ 
wards straight, the knees unbent, the feet apart from each other by the distance 
of four fingers, and the toes straight,—From Chap. VIII# of Asadharas 
Pharmftmrta. 
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only. ” In all there are twenty-eight observances (7, 8). If 
after the holy bodily observances have been begun, a break 
occurs, it should be condoned by processes the first of which is 
Alocana or confession. And if there is an interruption in the 
internal advancement, the Sramana should go to another 
Sramana who is proficient in the doctrine of the Jina, confess 
his fault and abide by his directions (10, 11). Wherever he 
lives, whether in the company of other Sramanas or alone, 
a Sramana should take care that his vow is not violated, and 
should avoid attachment for all things other than his pure soul. 
The Sramana’s vow is to be considered as properly observed 
only then, when he avoids all attachment, devotes himself to the 
true doctrine and to the acquisition of knowledge, and fulfils 
the (twenty-eight) primary requisities (12, 13). 

Attachment to objects other than one’s pure soul operates 
as a fetter; therefore do Sramanas abandon everything. 
Without total renunciation the heart is not purified; and 
if the heart is not purified what possibility is there of 
the destruction of Karman (18, 19). ? But this general 
rule has exceptions. A Sramana may, having' in view 
the necessities of the time and place when and where he 
lives, take such things to himself as do not check his highest 
development (21). Such form of the body as befits a Sramana, 
the words of a Guru, discipline (Vinaya), the study of the 
Sntras, must be accepted (24); these cannot be renounced. So 
also the things the abandonment .of which would check progress 
must be accepted. Without the body you cannot go through 
the whole discipline which brings on the highest development; 
it should therefore be preserved and food taken to preserve it. 
But if the food is acquired by begging without committing the 
forty-two faults, the Sramana who eats it may be said in effect 
not to eat it (26). He is a Sramana who does not care for this 
world or for the next, who eats and moves just in the proper 
manner, and who is free from Ka§Sya, i.e., love and hatred or 
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likes and dislikes (25). The body is the only property of the 
Sramana and for it even he has no attachment. 

perfect faith: in the true doctrine necessary 

FOR A SRAMANA 

This is the Acara or course of conduct prescribed for a 
Sramana; but one essential thing more is required for the 
attainment of Mok$a. He who is absorbed in one thing only is 
a Sramana. Such singleness of devotion lie only has whoso 
knowledge about the nature of things is certain, and certainty 
of knowledge can be had from the Agamas or Jaina sacrod 
books only; therefore, the study of Agamas is a 
matter of the highest importance (1). The Sramapa who has 
not studied the Agamas does not know the^ nature of his soul, 
and the nature of things distinct from the soul; and it is not 
possible for him to put an end to Karman if ho does not know 
the nature of these things (2). All objects with their various 
qualities and developments are properly explained in the 
Agamas, and the Sramanas know them only by learning the 
Agamas (4). If a Sramana does not see things through the 
Agamas, there can be'no moral discipline for him (Samyama), 
and if there is no moral discipline, how can he become a 
Sramana (5) ? He does not become perfect by merely learning 
the Agamas, if he has no faith in what is taught there about 
things ; nor does he obtain eternal bliss (Nirvati) by mere faith 

if he does not go through the moral discipline. (6). 

NO KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT FAITH IN THE SCRIPTURES 
NO ETERNAL BLISS BY MERE FAITH WITHOUT MORAL DISCIPLINE 
THEREFORE THE THREE JEWELS NECESSARY 
Here is explained the necessity of the so-called three jewels 
(Ratnas), viz., JhSna or knowledge of things as revealed in the 
Agamas; Darsana or faith in what is taught there; and 
Caritra or Dharma, i.e., moral discipline.—But if a man has a 
* particle of attachment for the body and other .things he does 
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not become perfect or attain eternal bliss even if he knows all 
Agamas (8). That Sramana, who has realized the five Samitis 
and the three 1 2 Guptis, restrained the five senses, got over the 
Kasaya,* and has Darsana and Jnana fully, is to be considered 
as having undergone thorough discipline (Samyata) (9). 
Friends and foes, pleasure and pain, praise and censure, a clod 
of earth and gold, are alike to him (10). He who is perfected 
simultaneously in Darsana, Jnana, and Caritra is to be regarded 
as having attained singleness of devotion (Aikagrya), and has 
completely realized the nature of the Sramana. 

THE gRAMANAS WHO ATTAIN THE SECOND CONDITION ONLY 

The way to eternal bliss has thus been shown. The author 
next proceeds to mention the duties of the Sramanas who realize 
the Subha or good only, and not the Suddha. These two classes 
of monks are mentioned, he says, in the scriptures ; the first 
have Asrava 3 , and the last are free from it. The duties of the 
Subhopayogin are Devotion for the Arhats, kindness towards 

1 Gupti means the protection of the soul from desire, hatred, and delusion, 
which tie him to the Samsilra. They are three 1, Manogupti or preventing the 
mind from wandering in the forest of sensual pleasures by employing it in contem¬ 
plation, study, &c.; 2, Vaggupti, i.e., preventing the tongue from saying bad 
things by a vow of silence, &c.; 3, KiVyagupti, i. e., putting the body in an im¬ 
movable posturo as in the case of Kayotsarga.—From Sakalakirti’s 
Tattv&rfchasara. 

2 Krodha, ‘anger’, Mftna, ‘pride’, Mitya, ‘deceit,’ and Lobha ‘greed.’—Sarva- 
darsana and Sakalakirti. 

3 Asravas are the movements of the soul corresponding to the movements 
of the Manas, speech, and body through which Karman flows in from the 
Pudgala to the souk This Karman brought in by the movements (i.e., the Asravas) 
the soul takes in when he is influenced by Kasaya, as a wet piece of cloth takes 
in all the particles of dust brought towards it by the wind.—Sarvadarsanasmgraha 
and K&rtikeyanupreksa, Sometimes the flowing in of the Karman through the 
movements which are called Yogas'is regarded as Asrava.—-Sakalakirti, 
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the learned ; adorning and saluting the great Suddha Sramanas, 
treating them with respect by going forward to receive them 
when they come, and following them when they go ,* preaching 
Jnana and Darsana, receiving pupils, and bringing them up, 
giving instruction in the worship of the Jinas, doing all the 
good he can to the four classes of Sravakas (lay-followers), 
Sra vikas (females), Yatis (priests), and Aryas, and to the body 
of the iSramanas, without doing harm to his own person ; 
conferring benefits on all Jainas, priests as well as lay persons, 
through compassion without expecting anything in return ; and 
doing what he can, to bring relief when he sees a Sramana 
afflicted with disease, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Such a 
course of conduct is good for a Sramana ; but for a Gj’hastha or 
householder it is of the highest importance and leads him 
indirectly to Mok$a. 


THE FIVE JEWELS 

Then follow a few Gathas which contain some general 
observations, and the work ends with five, each of which is, 
according to the commentator, devoted to each of the five jewels 
( Ratnas ) which make up the whole Jaina creed. These five 
jewels are I, Saiiisaratattva, 2, Mok$atattva, 3, Mok$atattva- 
sadhaka, 4, Mok^atattvasadhana, 5, Sastraphalalabha. 

1. —In the first of these Gathas, it is stated that he who 
does not apprehend tho true doctrines which form the Jaina creed 
and believes his fancies to bo true, revolves in the circle of 
existences for ever. 

2. —He whose conduct is not improper, and who has firm 
belief in the truth, and is at peace, does not remain long without 
the fruit. 

3. —He who knows all things truly, is free from attachment 
. f or external as well as internal things foreign to his true nature, 


81 [R. Gt. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol II ] 
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and has no desire for the pleasures of sense, is called Suddha 
or pure. 

4.—He who is pure is a real Sramana, he alone knows the 
correct doctrine and possesses true knowledge, and he alone 
attains Nirvana. 

The next five leaves being lost, the fifth Gatha is not 
before me. 

COMPARISON OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OF JAINISM WITH THOSE 

OF THE SAMKHYA, VEDANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC) SYSTEMS 

This is a summary of the Jaina doctrines as explained by 
a teacher of very great authority among the Digambaras. The 
idea of the three conditions of the soul, the sinful, the meritorious 
or virtuous, and the pure or serene, — with the corresponding 
fruits of a miserable life among the lowest orders of being, of a 
life of happiness and pleasure in the regions of the gods, and of 
eternal bliss-—, is common to this system with the Sariikhya, 
the Advaita Vedanta, and Buddhism. But it differs from 
the last in maintaining the existence of the soul as an independent 
substance, and from the other two in regarding love, hatred, 
merit or virtue, &c., as qualities of the soul, and in maintaining 
that the soul is capable of development or modification. 
According to the Samkhya and Vedanta, the soul is in its 
nature, unchangeable (Avyaya), unperishable ( Nitya ), pure 
( Suddha ), limitless thought (Buddha), and unfettered (Mukta); 
while love, hatred, virtue, &c., and the fettered condition 
are the results of the insentient principle, which is Prak^ti in 
the first system, and Maya or Avidya in the second. 

With the Jainas the fettered condition is the result of the 
qualities of the soul, love or desire and hatred, and of their 
insentient principle, the Pudgala. To distinguish the soul from the 
Prakrti or Avidya with its results, and know it as distinct, is what is 
necessary for Mok$a or deliverance according to those two systems; 
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while according to the Jainas, that condition of the soul, in 
which it loves and hates, must give way to the development of tho 
highest qualities, viz., purity, serenity, and limitless knowledge. 

, In admitting love, hatred, and others as the qualities of tho 
soul, the Jainas agree with the Vaiscsikas. On one or two 
points they hold a view which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Samkhyas and the Vedantins on the one hand 
and the Yaisegikas on the other. The former maintain the 
doctrine of Satkarya, i. e., that an effect is the same as its 
material cause or pre-exists in that cause and is only mado mani¬ 
fest by the operation which that cause undergoes; whilo the 
latter advocate the doctrine of Asatkarya, i. e., that the effect 
which is produced is something new and did not exist before. 
But the Jainas maintain that an effect pre-exists in the cause in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at an effect 
such as a jar as a mere substance, the substance is the same as 
iA the loose earth of which the jar is made ; but if you look 
at the jar as a modification, it is new and did not exist when 
the earth was in the condition of loose particles. 

Similarly, Dravya as the substratum of qualities is not recognised 
by the Saihkhyas and Vedantins ; with them a Dravya and its 
qualities are identical. The Vaisesikas regard the two as distinct 
but connected together by the relation of Samavaya ( constant 
connection ). The Jainas admit Dravya as the substratum of 
qualities, but like the Sfuiikhyas and Vedantins regard both as 
identical, since one of them cannot exist without the other. 

JAINISM NOT A SECT OF BUDDHISM 

The Jainas attribute the fettered condition of the soul or 
Bandha to delusion, desire, and hatred, or more systematically 
to Ka@5ya as explained in a former note, and inculcate moral 
discipline as the means of destroying them. The Bauddhas 
also seem in a way, according to some writers, to attribute it to 
desire ; but they trace worldly misery and the succession of 
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births and deaths to AvidyE or ignorance of the truths that 
everything is momentary and there is no such permanent 
substance as the soul. This is unknown to Jaina metaphysics; 
but the two systems agree in laying down moral discipline as 
the way of riddance from the Saiiisara. They have also got some 
names such as Arhat, Sramana, and Jina, which are common, 
though the Jainas have altered the sense of a few, such as the 
term Pudgala. But the doctrinal differences and differences on 
minor points are so great that Jainism and Buddhism must be 
considered as two different systems of religion springing from 
the same stream of ideas, just as in modern times the systems 
of Ramanuja and Madhva have sprung up from the same current 
of Pancaratra and Vedantic ideas; and one of them can by no 
means be considered to have branched off from the other. 

But, that as a system, Jainism is much later than Buddhism, is, 
I think, unquestionable ; because, 1st, some of its ideas resemble 
those of the Yaisegikas; 2nd, a morbid extravagance characterises 
its moral discipline, while the tone of that of Buddhism is 
much more healthy ; and 3rd, its sacred language is the 
principal Prakrit, while that of the Buddhists wa'S orginally 
the Pali ; and the Prakrits were, as I have stated elsewhere, 1 
formed in my opinion, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Ho that though the Niggantha Nataputta may have flourished 
about the time of Buddha, Jainism must have received a 
definite shape, and the sect become compact, several centuries 
later. But of this more hereafter. 

THE NIYAMASIRA 

No. 299 is a copy of the Niyamasara with a commentary by 
Padmaprabhamaladharideva. The Manuscript is in many places 
unreadable. In the second Gatha it is stated that Marga and 

1 In his Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Language^ 
included in the Fourth Volume of this Edition, [N. B. U.] 
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MSrgaphala are mentioned in the system of Jina ; M&rga is the 
way to*deliverance (Mok§a), and its fruit is Nirvapa. 

Niyama means that which must be necessarily done; and Jnana 
or knowledge, Darsana or faith, and Cfiritra or moral discipline 
constitute Niyama. Niyama is the way to deliverance and its 
fruit is the highest Nirvana. 

NATURE OF ITS CONTENTS 

The work thus expounds the whole discipline which the seeker 
of eternal bliss should subject himself to ; and the great vows, 
the Samitis, the Guptis, &c., are explained. In the introduoion 
the commentator renders his obeisance to Siddhasena, to Aka- 
lahkabha^a who was a “ sun to the lotus in the shape of 
reasoning,” to Pojyapada who was a “ moon to the sea of words ” 
(grammar), and to Viranandin. In the body of the work, 
Padmaprabha quotes Amytacandra, Gunabhadra, Samantabhadra, 
►Jomadeva and others. 

The work contains twelve Adhikaras which are as follows :— 
1st, Jiva, 2nd, Ajiva, 3rd, Bhava, 4th, YyavahUracaritra, 5th, 
Niscayapratikramana, 6th, Niscayapratyakhyana, 7th, Alocana, 
8th, Suddhaniscayaprayascitta, 9th, Paramasamadhi, 10th, 
Paramabhakti, 11th, Niscayaparamavasyaka, 12th, Suddhopayoga. 
Each of these is called a Srutaskandha. At the beginning of the 
fifth Adhikara, Madhavasenasuri is adored by the commentator 
and at the end, Viranandin. 

DHARMAMRTA WITH A COMMENTARY BY A81DHARA 
AND ITS CONTENTS 

No. 297 is a Manuscript of the Dharmam^ta by Asadhara 
with a commentary by himself entitled Bhavyakumudacandrika. 
The work has nine chapters. In the first, the general nature of 
Dharma consisting of the three jewels is explained ; and in the 
second the nature of Samyaktva as well as the way of realizing 
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it. Mithyatva is faith in gods that have animal and human 
attributes such as hunger, desire, and hatred, in teachers who 
are encumbered with clothing, &c., and in Dharma that allows 
of the destruction of life ; and the opposite of this is Samyaktva. 
So that Samyaktva is faith in the Jaina, or in this particular 
case, the Digambara doctrines, and Mithyatva is faith in other 
creeds. In the Niyamasara also it is stated that Samyaktva is 
the result of faith in the doctrines laid down in the Agamas 
revealed by the Apta who is spoken of as one who is free from 
all shortcomings and in whom the highest qualities have been 
developed. 

The subjects treated in the following chapters are 
these:—III. Jnana; IV. Caritra or Samyakcaritra ; V. Pinda- 
visuddhi or the unobjectionable food; VI. Margamahodyoga, i.e., 
the subduing of the passions, such as anger, pride, &c., and the 
acquisition of the gentle virtues; VII. Tapas—(1) external, 
consisting in fasting or eating little, &c., and (2) internal, con¬ 
sisting in Alocana or confession, Pratikramana, and several 
other processes 1 ; VIII, the six Avasyakas explained in a former 
note*; IX, the daily and occasional duties (Nitya and Naimittika) 
such as the adoration of the Jinas and of the Guru, the worship 
of the images of the Tirthariikaras, and others. 

ABADHARA’S history 

At the end of the work Asadhara gives his own history. Asa- 
dhara belonged to the family of Vyaghreravala and was the son 
of Sallakgana or Lak$ana and his wife Ratni. He was born in 
the fortress of Mandalakara situated in the country of “ a lac 
and a quarter ” (Sapadalaksa) which was the ornament of the 
Sakambhari Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvatl, a son of the 
name of Chahada who was a favourite of Arjunadeva, king of 
Malava. Asadhara was lovingly complimented by the sage 

1 These will be fully given below. 

2 Ante, pp 236 ff, note 3. [N. B. U.] 
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Udayasena in the words, “Great is AsSdhara who is the swan 
on the lotus of the family of Vyaghrera villa, the son of Sallak$ana, 
and the Kalidasa of the Kali age, whose limbs are gratified by 
drinking the nectar of poetry and who possesses an all-seeing 
eye of wisdom.” Madanaklrti the great Yati or ascetic also 
said to him, “You are a store of wisdom.” When the country of 
“a lac and a quarter” was subdued by Sahibavandina the king 
of the Turuskas, Asildhara being afraid of religious violence 
(literally, destruction of righteousness), emigrated to the country 
of Malava in which the holy triad flourished under the fostering 
care of the king of the Vindhyas, and living in Dhara with a 
large family, learned the principles of the Jaina faitli and 
Jaincndravyakarana from Pandita Mahavlra, the pupil of Pandita 
Dharasena. He was praised by Vilhana, “the lord of poets” and 
the minister for peace and war of Vijayavarman, king of the 
Vindhyas or Malava, in the words, “Noble Asildhara, know that 
being a son of Sarasvatl you are my brother, as a matter of 
course, and a friend ; and to say that you are So in words 
involves redundancy.” 

Asadhara afterwards lived in the city of Nalakacchapura 
for advancing the cause of the Jaina faitli, in the 
territory of king Arjuna which was full of Srilvakas. lie 
taught grammar to Pandita Devacandra and others, to Visalaklrti 
and others, the six Tarkasastras, which operated in their hands 
as a weapon for conquering all enemies, the works or doctrines 
of the Jina to Vinayacandra and others, and poetry to Vfdasara- 
svatl and Madana the great poet, so that they became renowned 
among men of taste and culture. 

LIST OP HIS WORKS 

Asadhara wrote the following works I, Pramcyaratnakara, 
a metaphysical treatise containing a clear exposition of the 
Syadvada ; 2, Bharatesvariibhyudaya, a poem, having at the end 
of each canto a stanza containing the word Siddhi, with a gloss ; 
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3, Dharmfimj-ta containing the essence of the teaching of the 
Arhat, with a gloss entitled JnSnadipikS; 4, Rajimativipralambha, 
a small poem on Nemi, witli a gloss ; 5, Adhyatmarahasya, com¬ 
posed at the command of his father*and much liked by those who 
have begun the practice of Yoga ; 6, glosses on the MiilaradhanS, 
Caturviihsatistava, &c.; 7, Kriyakalapa from the Amarakosa ; 
8, a commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalariikitra; 9, SahasranSmasta- 
vana of the Arliats with a gloss ; 10, Jinayajhakalpa, with a gloss 
entitled Jinayajnakalpadipikft; 11, Tri§a$ti-smrti, containing 
stories about the sixty-three persons abridged from sacred 
(Ar$a) MahSpuranas, with a commentary; 12, Nityamahoddyota 
describing the manner of washing the [ images of the ] Jinas 
and worshipping them ; 13, Ratnatrayavidhana, explaining the 
importance of the worship of the Ratnatrayavidhana; 14, 
Astangahrdayoddyota, written to render the V&gbhatasamhita 
plain. ” Asadhara, the author of so many works wrote this 
commentary to elucidate the duties of the Yatis laid down ift 
his own Dharmamrta. 

There was a rich man of the name of Papa, the foremost 
of the citizens of Nalakacchapura, who belonged to the 
family of Khankhilya. He was a Jaina and a good and 
virtuous man of gentle manners, and liberal in his gifts 
for the worship of the Jinas. He had two sons of the names of 
Bahudeva and Padmasiihha. Bahudeva’s sons were three, Hara- 
deva, Udayin, and Stambhadeva. Haradeva represented to Asa¬ 
dhara that Mahicandra the Sadhu had caused to be written a 
commentary on the duties of the lay followers laid down in the 
Dharmamrta, and solicited him to do him the- favour of writing a 
commentary on the duties of the Yatis or monks, which portion of 
the work was unintelligible even to the most intelligent. Being so 
requested by Haradeva and out of regard for Dhanacandra, 
Pandita Asadhara composed this commentary entitled Bhavya- 
kumudacandrika* 
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It thus appears that we have before us one only of 
the two parts of the Dharmarapta, the portion containing 
the duties of lay followers (Sravakas or Gfhasthas) not being in 
this Manuscript. The commentary was composed in a Jaina 
temple in Nalakacchapura in the reign of Jaitugideva, the son of 
Devapala, king of Malava or Avanti and belonging to the 
Pramara race ; and was finished on Monday the 5th of the light 
half of Karttika in the year 1300 of Vikrama. 

Of the works mentioned by Asadhara as having been composed 
by him, we have, besides the Dharmamfta, No. 10, Jinayajfiakalpa, 
in Dr. Blihler’s Collection of 1875-7G, and Nos. 9 and 11 have 
been purhased by me since. At the end of the latter there is a 
Prasasti like the one under notice but much shorter, and most of 
the verses in it are the same as in the other. The work, however, 
was composed in 1292 of Vikrama, that is eight years before the 
commentary on the Dharmamrta. The reigning prince, even 
there was Jaitugideva, son of Devapala of the Pramara race, 
and Asadhara was living at Nalakacchapura, and composed the 
work in the temple of Nemi. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SAHIB AYANDIN A 

The Sahibavandina, after whose conquest of the country about 
the Sambhar lake, Asadhara emigrated to Malava, must have been 
Shahabuddin Ghori who vanquished Pj’thuraja, king of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in 1193 A.D., and laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan empire in India. The two dates given by our 
author correspond to 1236 A. D. and 1244 A. D. When Asadhara 
left his country he must have been a young man, for he studied 
the doctrines of Jainism and grammar at Dhara. For this 
reason, and also because the fear of religious violence that drove 
Him away, must have been excited in the minds of the people 
immediately after the Mahomedan conquest, it appears likely 
that he left the Sambhar country soon after 1193 A. D,; so that 


32 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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at the time when he wrote the Trisastismrti (No. 11), he must 
have been in Mslava for about forty-two years. 

' MALAVA PRINCES MENTIONED BY ASADHARA 

During this time he speaks of three reigning kings of Malava, 
Vijayavarman, whose minister Vilhana was his friend, Arjuna 
during whose reign he went to live at Nalakacchapura and 
whose favourite his son was, and Jaitugideva, the son of Devap&la. 
In the list of the princes of Malava hitherto traced, we have the 
name of Arjuna. and his latest known date is 1272 Vikrama, i. e., 
1216 A. D. He is therefore the Arjuna spoken of by our author ; 
but he must have died before 1292 Vikrama, sinee Jaitugi was 
the reigning prince in that year. The name of this king as well 
as of his father Devapala have not yet been found elsewhere, 
and the latest prince we know of is Arjuna. The Vijayavarman 
mentioned by Asadhara may have been Jayavarmadeva, the son 
of Yasovarman. This last prince ascended the throne in 119f) 
Samvat or 1134 A. D., wherefore it is possible that his son 
Jayavarman was on the throne about 1195 A. D., or 1251 Samvat 
when Asadhara must have been in Dhara. But between 1195 
A.D. and 1211 a.d. —the earliest date of Arjuna—we shall have to 
place two princes at least, Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman, 
regarding the others as collaterals holding subordinate power, 
and the Amusyayana of some of the Inscriptions as a pronominal 
derivative. 1 

SAKALAKIRTFS TATTVARTHASARADIPAKA. 

No. 294 is TattvarthasSradlpaka by Sakalaklrti. Sakalaklrti 
was the spiritual head of one of the branches of the sect, and 
succeeded Padmanandin, as we learn from the Prasasti at the 
end of the Harivamsa, to be hereafter noticed, by Jinadasa who 
was a pupil of Sakalaklrti, 

1 See JAOS, Vol. VII; Prinsep’s Tables; JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 263; and 
Colebrooke’s Essays, Ujjain Inscriptions. 
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THE DATE OF SAKALAEIRTI 

Sakalaklrti was succeeded by Bhuvanaklrti, and a pupil of this 
latter named Jnanabhu§ana wrote a work entitled TattvajnSna- 
tarahginl, a copy of which has been recently purchased, in 1560 
of the Vikrama era. Subhacandra, the fourth High-priest of the 
sect after Sakalaklrti and the second after JnSnabhusana wrote 
two of his works, as will be stated hereafter, in 1608 and 1613 of 
Yikrama. So that Sakalaklrti must have lived about 1520 Sarnvat 
or 1464 A. D. Sakalaklrti wrote many works some of which are 
represented in the present Collection, but more have been pro- 
<jured since. 

The Tattvarthasaradipaka is divided into twelve chapters. In 
the first we have, after the usual salutations, a statement of the 
seven Tattvas or principles. These are (1) Jlva, (2) Ajlva, (3) 
Asrava, (4) Bandha, (5) Sanivara, (6) Nirjara, and (7) Mok?a. 
The first four and the seventh have already been explained in 
the preceding pages. Samvara is preventing tho Asrava or 
flowing in of the Karrnan upon the soul by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis explained before; and Nirjara is the 
destruction of the Karrnan in two ways, (1) by suffering or 
enjoying its fruit when it is produced (Savipaka), or (2) putting an 
end to it before it matures and brings about the fruit. Those 
who desire final deliverance resort to the latter way and destroy 
their Karrnan by means of Tapas or austere observances, bodily 
and spiritual. 

Jlva is described as a conscious substance, capable of develop¬ 
ment (Upayoga), imperceptible to the senses, an active agent, 
and as big as the body it animates. He suffers or enjoys the 
fruits of his deeds, goes through a succession of births in 
consequence of Yidhi (Karrnan), and becoming perfect through 
the destruction of the Vidhi, soars upwards. He obtains 
knowledge of five kinds.—1st, Mati or sensational; 2nd, Sruta, 
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that derived from the sacred books; 3rd, Avadhi 1 , limited or 
conditioned ; 4th, Manabparyaya, knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of others ; 5th, Bodha or Kevala, the highest or 
perfect knowledge. Sensational and revealed knowledge is 
explained at length in the first chapter. The four stages of the 
former, Avagraha, Iha, &c, are explained in a former note. 

SRUTAJMNA OR THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINAS 

Under the second, the author gives an account of the whole 
sacred literature which I here reproduce :— 

The three grand divisions are Anga, Purva, and Angabahya. 

I.-ANGA 

1. Acarflnga, in which the duties of Yatis or monks are 
given. It oontains 18,000 words (Pada.) 

2. Sutrakptffnga, in which the ways of condoning any 
violation of discipline that may have occurred ai£ 
explained. It contains 36,000 words. 

3. Sthananga, which treats of Dravyas and the things com¬ 
prehended under that category. It is made up of 42,000 
words. 

4. Samavayahga, by means of which the divisions of 
Dravya, K§etra, Killa, and Bhdva are shown by proficient 

1 Avadhijiiana is the ocular perception of visible objects existing over an 
extent of space, the magnitude of which is determined by the nature or merits of 
the seer. Some gods see all things in the region below heaven up to the end of 
the first Naraka, others up to the end of the second, and so on to the seventh or 
last Naraka; but in the regions above heaven, they see only up to the end of the 
flag-staff of their cars. The denizens of the Narakas also see things over dis¬ 
tances varying from a Yojana to a Gavyuti. This power of seeing things over large 
distances is acquired by men who go through au stere religious exercises. This 
sort of perceptions is called Avadhi, because it is the perception of things below, 
as in the case of the gods, or of things which have a ceriain definite characteris¬ 
tic, viz., visibility, or perhaps of things over a certain definite or limited extent 
of space.—Srutas&gara’a Tattv&rthatikiV on Sfltras I, 10 and 22 (p. 405) 
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men to be of the same number by the same kind of 
calculation. It is made up of 164,000 words. 

5. VyakhySprajnaptyahga, containing the answers given 
by the Jinendra to the sixty thousand questions put by 
the Ganadhara, as to whether a Jiva exists or not; com¬ 
posed of 228,000 words. 

6. Jnatrdharmakathanga, containing various religious con¬ 
versations between the Tlrthaiiikaras and Ganadharas ; 
composed of 556,000 words. 

7. Upasakadhyayananga, in which the vows and duties 
of the lay followers and the righteous course of conduct 
proper for them are detailed by the Ganadharas. It 
contains 1,170,000 words. 

8. Antakrddasanga, in which is given the history of ten 
Kevalins belonging to the system of each of the twenty- 
four Tlrthamkaras, who with great courage overcame 
all obstacles and effected the destruction ( Anta ) of 
Samsara. It is composed of 2,328,000. 

9. Anuttaraupapadikanga, in which is similarly given the 
history of ten Yogins for each Tlrtharhkara who attained 
to the five highest ( Anuttara ) conditions. It contains 
9,244,000 words. 

10. Prasnavyakaramlnga, in which the questions of others 
are answered. It has 9,316,000 words. 

11. "Vipakasatranga, in which the results of the good and 
evil Actions of men are explained. It has 18,400,000 
words. 

The total number of words in all the Angas is 41,502,000. 

12. Df@tivadanga, in which an account is given of the 
advocates of the theory of action (Kriyavadins) and of 
other things, and which is made up of five classes of 
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treatises, viz., (i) Parikarman, (ii) Satra, (iii) Pratha- 

mSnuyoga, (iv) Purvagata, (v) Calika. 

(i) Parikarman consisting of, 

1. Candraprajnapti, in which the lords of the Jinas 
have described the power, motion, and such other 
things relating to the moon, and given the duration 
of his life. It has 3,605,000 words. 

2. SQryaprajnapti, containing a similar account of the 
sun. It has 503,000 words. 

3. Jambudvlpaprajnapti, containing an account of the 
mountain ranges, land, &c., of Jambudvlpa. It 
has 325,000 words. 

4. Dvlpavardhipi'ajnapti, containing an account of 
the innumerable islands, seas, and mountains. It has 
5,236,000 words. 

5. Vyakhyilprajnapti, expounding the nature of the 
six Dravyas, with their qualities and modifications. 
It has.8,436,000 words. 

In all, Parikarman is made up of 18,105,000 words. 

(ii) SQtra, in which men’s being the agents of their 
actions and having to suffer or enjoy the fruits, and 
such other things are taught. It contains 8,800,000 
words. 

(iii) PrathamSnuyoga, containing 5,000 words and 
explaining the nature of the sixty-three holy persons 
(SalakSpurusas.) 

H,—PCRVAS 

(iv) Parvagata 

1. Utpadaptlrva; 10,000,000 words; treats of the production, 

destruction, and continuance or permanence of Jlva and 

others. 
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2. AgrSyaniyapurva ; 9,600,000 words; expounds the chief 
things in or the essence of the Ahgas. 

3. YlryapravSdapurva; 7,000,000 words; treats of the 
powers and knowledge of the Cakrins, Kevalins, the 
gods, &c. 

4. Astinastipravadapurva ; 6,000,000 words ; discusses the 
doctrines about the existence or non-existence of the 
five Astikayas 1 included under Dravya. 

5. Jnanapravadapiirva ; 9,999,999 words ; treats of the 
origin of the five kinds of knowledge and of the three 
kinds of ignorance, and of the persons who possess them, 
etc. 

6. Satyapravsdapurva ; 10,000,006 words ; treats of Yag- 
gupti or the restraint of speech and of agreeable and 
truthful speech, &c. 

7. AtmapravadapGrva ; 260,000,000 words ; treats of the 
agency of the souls, of their suffering and enjoying the 
fruits of their actions, &c. 

8. KarmapravSdapurva ; 18,000,000 words ; treats of the 
Karman (works) of men. 

9. Pratyakhyanapurva; 8,400,000 words; treats of the 
fettered condition of the soul, that condition of the 
Karman in which it begins to produce its effect (Udaya), 
its being inactive (&ma), the shunning of evil, the 
nature of the vows and observances, &c. 

10. VidyanuvadapQrva; 11,000,000 words ; treats of the 
eight parts, the reason and others, of YidySs or systems 
of knowledge. 

1 JIva and four of the five subdivisions of Ajiva, i. e., Pudgala, Dharina 
and Ak&sa, are called Astikayas. They are so called because they exist in 
time and spread over space. KMa does not extend over space, therefore it is 

not Astikaya, 
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11. Kalyanaptirva; 260,000,000 words; recounts the blessed 
deeds of the 63 holy persons (Salakapuruga.) 

12. Prapavayapurva; 130,000,000 words; treats of medi¬ 
cine (?) 

13. KriyavisillapQrva; 90,000,000 words; treats of metres, 
figures of speech, poetry, arts, the merits (of these), &c. 

14. Lokabindnsarapurva; 125,000,000 words; teaches the 
way to deliverance and other things. 

The total number of words in the Pfirvas is 955,000,005. 

It should be remarked that the Purvas form one of the three 
chief divisions and are thus contrasted with the Angas, but they 
are also regarded as forming one of the subordinate divisions of 
Drstivada, the twelfth Anga. 

(v) calika. 

1. Jalagata; 20,989,200 words; walking on water apd 
arresting the force of water by means of charms, &c. 

2. Sthalagata; 20,989,200 words; charms and other 
processes (Mantra and Tantra) for walking* on land. 

3. Mayagata ; 20,989,200 words ; charms for producing 
magical wonders. 

4. Rapagata ; 20,989,200 words ; teaches the art of assum¬ 
ing various forms, such as that of a tiger, an elephant, &c. 

5. Akasagata ; 20,989,200 words ; gives the Mantras and 
Tantras for moving in the sky. 

In all the number of words in the Calikas is 104,946,000. 

The total number of words in the last Anga composed by the 
Ganadharas with its five divisions is 1,086,856,005. 

The total number of words in the Jina scipture, consisting of 
the twelve Angas composed by the Ganadharas, is 1,128,358,005. 

The total number of letters contained in all the Padas or words 
uttered by the Jina is 16,348,307,888. 
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In the first PQrva there are 10 Vastus or topics, in the second 
14, in the third 8, in the fourth 18, in the fifth 12, in the sixth 
12, in the seventh 16, in the eighth 20, in the ninth 30, in the 
tenth 15, and in the remaining four 10 each. In all, there are 
195 topics in the fourteen Purvas. Each of these Vastus or 
topics has twenty Prabhrtas ; so that the total number of 
Prabhptas is 3,900. 


III.-ANGABlHYA. 


1. Sainayika 

2. Caturviinsatistava 

3. Vandana 

4. Pratikramana 

5. Vainayika 

6. Kptikarman 

7. Dasavaikalika * 


8. Uttaradhyayana 

9. KalpavyavahSra 

10. KalpSkalpavidhanaka 

11. Mahakalpa 

12. ( Pundarlka 

13. Maliapundarlka 

14. Asltikasama 


• These fourteen miscellaneous ( Prakirnaka ) treatises, not 
included in the Angas (Angabahya), were composed for the 
benefit of persons not possessing much intelligence. The total 
number of Padas or words contained in them is 80,108,175. 


The contents of the succeeding chapters of the TattvarthaSilra- 
dipaka are as follows :— 

Chapter II. 1. The nature of tho remaining three kinds of 
knowledge. 2. The fourteen Gunasthanas or stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the soul from the lowest, that of an unbeliever and a 
sinful man to the highest, that of a Jina or Kevalin. The three 
kinds of souls (1) Bahiratman, (2) Antaratman, and (3) Paramatman. 
The ignorant, unbelieving, thoughtless, sinful, worldly man 
belongs to the first class; he who is a believer, is thoughtful, 
and righteous, and is engaged in working out his deliverance, 
belongs to the second ; and those who are delivered to the third. 

Chapter III. Artaraudradhyana, i.e., contemplation of or 
constant thinking about the misery in whioh one is or the 


33 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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calamity he has met with (Arta), and about unjust, cruel, 
unmerciful, and sinful deeds (Raudra) such as killing and stealing. 
This sort of contemplation should be avoided by one who seeks 
deliverance. 

Chapter IV. Dharmasukladhyfina :—Dharmadhyana, i.e., 
contemplating in a retired place how and when one shall be free 
from the circle of births (Apiiya), by what means one’s mind and 
body will be pure, and Karman be destroyed (Upaya); and the 
nature of the soul (Jiva), of inanimate things (Ajiva), of the 
ripening of the Karman (Vipaka) &c. This DhySna is of ten 
kinds. Sukladhyana, i.e., externally keeping the body and the 
eye perfectly steady and motionless and restraining the breath ; 
internally (1) contemplating the things included under the 
categories laid down in the sacred books or their names one after 
another, that is, first a Dravya or substance, then its quality or 
modification, or another substance, &c.; (2) fixing the mind on 
one of these things only. Before, however, one is qualified to 
enter on this Dhyana, he must already have made a groat deal of 
progress in holiness and have accustomed himself to the other 
Dhyftnas to be mentioned below; and the result of this Dhyana 
is said to be the destruction of all Karman and final deliverance. 

Chapter Y. The other Dhyanas necessary for the success of 
the Sukladhyana are (1) Pindastha, (2) Padastha, (3) Rupastha, 
and (4) Rupittita. The first has what are called five Dharanss, 
i.e., fixing the mind successively on five things. They are (1) 
Pftrthivl, (2) Agneyl, (3) Marutl, (4) Varunl, and (5) Rupavatl. 
The Yogin should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean 
of milk, hushed and tranquil, and without waves. He should 
then imagine a lotus with a thousand petals, as big as Jambudvlpa 
and shining like gold, to be situated in the midst of it, and the 
lotus to have a celestial pericarp like a mountain of gold. He 
should conceive a lofty throne resembling the autumnal moon 
to be placed in that pericarp, and should imagine himself as 
sitting at ease on that throne, serene, without desire or 
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hatred, and prepared to conquer his enemy the Karman. Thus 
ends the first Dharana. The Yogin should then imagine a 
shining and beautiful lotus with sixteen petals jutting out, as 
existing in the hollow of his navel. He should contemplate the 
fourteen vowels and aril, ah as marked on the sixteen petals, and 
the great Mantra Arhaiii (srif) with the dot over the line as shining 
on the pericarp. Then he should imagine a volume of smoke 
arising from the curvilinear r or Repha of the Mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous flame. The flame, 
increasing in intensity, burns the lotus which exists in the heart, 
upside downwards, and which is the product of the eight 
Karmans and has eight petals. He should then imagine fire in 
a triangular shape with the Svastika on its apex, away from 
his body, blown by the wind, and burning brightly with a 
golden flame. The fire from the Mantra burns the body in the 
inside, and this fire from the outside ; and being in flames, tho 
body is reduced to ashes and also the lotus in the navel. Thus 
far we have the Agneyi Dharana or the concentration of the 
mind on fire. 

Then the man should imagine wind blowing with the 
violence of a tempest and scattering away the ashes, after which 
he should think of it as becoming still. This is the Marutl Dharana. 

Then he should contemplate a. number of clouds pouring 
down rain in torrents accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
After that he should imagine a stream of water bearing 
the standard of Varuna, beautiful like the crescent of the 
moon and overflowing the sky. With this water, he should 
wash off, in imagination, all the ashes of his body. This is 
Varuni Dharana. 

Then he should contemplate himself to be in qualities 
like an all-knowing being, free from the seven elements, 
sitting on the throne, adored by the gods, possessing celestial 
excellences, and shining like the full moon. 


the kuppusw 

research HvrmjTE 

MADRAS-4 
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The contemplation or Dhyana that is effected by uBing certain 
words or letters is called Padastha. The Yogin should imagine 
lotuses in certain parts of the body with a certain number of 
petals; and think of the sixteen vowels written on the petals 
of one, the twenty-five cosonants from k to m on those of 
another, and the remaining eight y, r, &c., on those of a third, 
and then sit muttering and contemplating them. He should 
similarly, with a concentrated mind, meditate on the highest 
Mantra Rhrum (^) which according to the various sects, is 
Brahman, Hari, Buddha, Mahesvara, Siva, Sarva, and MahesSna. 
But it is the all-pervading, all-knowing, serene Jina, the god of 
gods, that stands there, having assumed the form of that 
Mantra. The Yogin should also mutter and meditate on the 
Mantra ha (f[) and on Om ( & ) which last he should imagine 
as existing on the pericarp of the lotus of his heart. Om is made 
up of the first letters of the names of the five Paramegfhins, Arhat 
or Arahanta, Asarlra or Asarlra ( Kevalin ), Acarya or Airiya, 
Upadhyaya or Uvajjhaya, and Muni (Sadhu); and it should thus 
be thought of. Again, the Yogin should mutter, imagine as 
drawn on lotuses on his body, and meditate on, the‘following 
Mantras containing the names of the Parame$thins :— 

owt srfteFcfTOT i mart fogcm I ansform I 
<mrt orat ssirc sfsnfot i 

There are a good many details about such matters into which 
I will not enter. 

RupasthadhySna is contemplating the Lord Jina, sitting on a 
throne of jewel in the assembly of men who are desirous of 
salvation, surrounded by the twelve Ganas and the eight door¬ 
keepers, possessing infinite greatness, a store of infinite virtues, 
of a celestial body, shining more brilliantly than a Koti of suns, 
fanned by excellent chowries, attended on by the gods, free 
from the eighteen blemishes, endowed with all the excellences, 
and expounding the Dharma. 
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RflpatltadhySna consists in contemplating the highest form 
of one’s own soul, as immaterial, a store of virtues, and resembling 
the Siddhas between whom and himself there is no specific 
difference. 

Chapter VI.—DhySnabhavanS, which consists in imagining 
oneself as having realized the highest qualities. The Yogin should 
think, “I am a Siddha, I am like a Siddha, I am an enlightened 
soul, I am in infinite bliss, I possess infinite power” &c., &c. 
There is a long string of such assertions with regard to oneself. 
After this we have some general remarks on contemplation and 
the conditions on which success in it depends. 

Chapter VII.—In this are given the characteristics of the five 
classes of Nirgranthas who are qualified to enter on and practise 
the Dhyftna of Dharma and Sukla.' The names of the five 
classes are (1) Pulaka, (2) Vakusa, (3) Kusila, (4) Nirgrantha, 
and (5) Snataka. Then are described the five Bhavas or spiritual 
conditions of a man. They are (1) Aupasamika which is of 
two kinds, (2) Ksayika, of nine kinds, (3) K$iyopasamika, of 
eighteen kinds, ( 4) Audayika, of twenty-one kinds, and 
(5) Paripamika, of three kinds. 

The Aupasamika condition arises from the Karman 
being for a time separated from the soul; and the purity 
of the latter consequent upon it, is compared to that of 
turbid water which has been purified by its being touched 
with such a thing as the Kataka fruit, the sullying 
matter settling down at the t bottom of the vessel containing the 
water. The K§ayika condition is produced by the destruction 
of Karman and is comparable to that of pure water which has 
been separated from the dirty matter and kept in a clean vessel. 
Thfe K@ayopasamika condition is a mixture of the last two and 
arises from a partial destruction of Karman. It is comparable 
to turbid water that has become partially clean. 
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The Audayika condition arises from the Karman being 
about to produce its effect, such as taking a soul to the world of the 
gods or lower animals according to his deserts. The Parinamika 
condition is the orginal or natural condition of the soul in¬ 
dependently of his connection with Karman, such as his conscious 
nature. The circumstances under which some of these Bhavas 
arise, and their spiritual effects, as well as their sub-divisions, are 
explained. Then we have the seven Nayas, the points of view or 
principles with reference to which certain judgments are arrived 
at or arrangements made. The Dravyarthika and Paryayarthika 
rules mentioned before are divisions of the first of these Nayas. 

Chap. VIII treats of the five divisions of the Ajlva principle, 
Chap. IX, of the Asrava, Chap. X, of the Bandha, Chap. XI, 
of Sanivara, and Chap. XII, of Nirjara. 

KARTIKEYANUPREKSA 

No. 290 is Kartikeyanuprek$a with a commentary by Subha- 
candra. The original consists of Prakrit Gathas in the Arya metre 
by Kartikeyasvamin, who is called a Sadhu by the com¬ 
mentator. Subhacandra was the spiritual head of the Balatk5ra- 
gana which was a branch of the Nandisaiiigha, and belonged to 
the same line as Kundakundacarya. The succession list is thus 
given:—Padmanandin, Sakalakirti, Bhuvanaklrti, Jnanabhusana, 
Vijayaklrti, Subhacandra. Subhacandra finished his work 
on the 10th of Magha in the year 1613, of Vikrama. Another 
work by Subhacandra, the Pandava Purana, a copy of which 
has been procured since, was composed, we are told at the end 
of the Manuscript, in 1608 Vikrama. # 

CONTENTS OF THE KARTIKEYANUPREKSA 

Anuprek?a is thinking, meditation, reflection, study ; and 
there are twelve such Meditations or Studies in the book. I. 
Anityanuprek^a, setting forth the impermanence of everything. 
II. Asarapanuprekga or " the reflection about helplessness, ” 
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in which it is stated that nothing can save man except the three 
jewels. III. Samsar5miprck§5, in which the unceasing 
succession of births and the miseries the soul has to go through 
are mentioned. IV. Ekatvanupreksa, in which, we are told 
that the soul goes through the circle of existences alone, suffers 
alone, and can be blissful alone. When this is borne in mind, 
everything else becomes unworthy of the soul’s desire. V. 
Anyatvanuprek^l, where it is laid down that everything from 
the body downwards, our friends, relations, and possessions, are 
foreign to our soul. VI. Asucitvanupreksa, where we are 

asked to reflect how impure the body with the blood, flesh, and 

• 

other things is, and how in connection with it, the soul becomes 
impure ; therefore we should cease to love the body, and con¬ 
centrate our whole attention on the pure soul. VII. 
Asravanupreksil, where the nature of Asrava is explained. 
VIII. Saiiivaranupreksa, whore the mode of resisting the 
operation of the Asrava is explained. IX. Nirjaranuprck$a, 
in which the manner of destroying the Karman is given. 
X. Lokanupreksa, in which we have a description of Loka 
and the six kinds of objects contained in it. Loka was not 
created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of Hari 
or Hara, and is, in a sense, eternal. Its area, the upper and tho 
lower worlds, the beings existing in it with their different kinds, 
tho duration of the lives of gods, beasts, &c., the different kinds 
of bodies made up of light, air, earth, and water, the nature of 
the soul, the three kinds of soul, Bahinltman and others, the 
connection between the soul and Pudgala, the nature of Dravya 
generally, of Kala, &c., *are mentioned. XI. DurlabhSnu- 
prek$a. The soul dwells in various bodies and for a long time. 
The attainment of the human body, therefore, is a matter of 
great difficulty ; it is more difficult to have a sound and healthy 
body ; and still more to have a sound mind in that sound body; 
therefore, one should make good use of his life as a human 
being and resort to the three jewels. Even as a god he is not 
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able to go through the whole discipline that is necessary for 
attaining final deliverance. XII. Dharm5nuprek$a, in which 
the Dharmas of householders or lay-followers and of the monks 
are given. The first are twelve in number and they are as 
follows :— 

DUTIES OF THE LAY-FOLLOWERS 

I. A Sravaka or lay-follower must be Samyagdarsanasuddha, 
i.e., must have faith in the Jaina dispensation and thus be free 
from the faults and defects leading to and arising from unbelief 
and false belief. 

II. He should abstain from wine, flesh, and others. Under the 
expression “ and others ” the commentator puts down assafoetida, 
oil, ghee and water kept in a leathern vessel, honey, butter, 
rice-gruoj, nocturnal meal, five kinds of fruit containing insects 
in them such as Udumbara, gambling, intercourse with a 
courtesan or the wife of another man, hunting, theft, onions 
or bulbous roots, other roots, and leaves. These two duties 
appear to be compulsory on all Sravakas. The following are 
optional. 

III. Vratadharin.—There are !§ravakas who assume three 
kinds of vows; viz., (i) five Anuvratas, (ii) three Gunavratas, 
and (iii) four Sikgavratas. 

(i) THE ANUVRATAS 

The Anuvratas are the same in name as the Mahavratas of 
the Sramanas or monks, but in some cases interpreted differ¬ 
ently. They are 1. Not to destroy, or cause, or permit to 
destroy, life. 2. Not to speak about killing, or harshly, or 
abusively, or reveal a secret; but to speak what is agreeable 
and beneficial to all living beings, and what is righteous. The 
commentator quotes a verse in which not to tell a lie is spoken 
of as the second Anuvrata. 3, Not to take a very valuable 
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thing in exchange for one of little value, not to .appropriate 
what has been lost by another, to bo content with a small gain, 
and not to take what belongs to another without his permission. 
4. To look upon a woman other than one’s wife as a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. 5. To destroy greed and be content, 
regarding everything as perishable, and to lay down a limit 
beyond which one shall not go in the acquisition of money, 
grain, gold, land, &c. 

(ii) THE GUNAVRATAS 

The Gunavratas are:—I. Digvirati, i.e., to lay down a 
limit beyond which one shall not travel in the different 
directions, or a limit as to the countries one shall visit for the 
acquisition of wealth. II, Anarthavirati, or the avoiding of the 
five evils, viz., (1) Apadhyana, i.e., finding faults in others, 
envying their wealth, casting a glance at their wives, and wit¬ 
nessing their quarrels : (2) Papopadosa, or giving advice to 
others in matters concerning agriculture, tending of cattle, 
trade, and such other things and about the union of men and 
women; (3) PramSdacarya, pr doing anything without any 
purpose with earth, water, fire, and air, and cutting trees 
uselessly ; (4) Himsadana, i.e., keeping a cat or such other 
destructive animal, dealing in weapons and iron implements 
(such as a spade), keeping (and giving) sealing wax, the residue 
of oil-seeds after they are ground, and other things (i.e., 
according to the commentator, opium, aconite, &c.); and (5) 
Du^ruti, i.e., hearing read the Sastras which delude (such as 
Bharata, Bhagavata, &c.), and works containing buffoonery, and 
teaching the art of subduing others to one’s will by means of 
charms, and books on erotics; and hearing others vilified, 
III. Bhogopabhogaparimana, or regulating one’s enjoyment of 
food, betel-nut and leaves, clothes, &c., according to one’s 
means. 

34 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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(iii) THE &KSAVRATAS 

The Sik§5vratas are1. Samayika, which consists in 
sitting or standing as long as may be convenient in a quiet place 
in the morning, noon, and evening, with the body motionless, 
the hands folded, the senses restrained, all sinful thoughts 
expelled, and the mind concentrated on the words of the Jina, 
absorbed in the contemplation of one’s own pure or highest 
nature, and reflecting on the hidden sense of the VandanSt, (i.e., 
according to the commentator, the names of the five Paramesthins, 
and the words, images, and temples of the Jinas, together with 
prostrations and other movements that are made in pronouncing 
the formulas containing their names ). 2. Prosadha 1 or Posaha, 
i. e„ to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days (the 8th and the 14th of each fortnight), after 
having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, company of 
women, odours, incense, lights, &c., and assumed renunciation as 
an ornament. 3. Atithisaiiivibhfiga, i. e., giving food, medicine, 
knowledge, and protection from danger to the three classes of 
persons worthy of the gifts (viz., first, a believer who has assumed 
the great vows, next, a believer who has assumed the Sravaka 
vows, and lastly, a simple believer). 4. Desavakasika, which 
consists in drawing closer or contracting every day the limits 
already laid down (in accordance with the Gunavratas ) to the 
range of one’s travels and to the enjoyment of the objects of the 
five senses, and doing the same with clothes and the other things 
enjoyed, in order to destroy greed and desire and avoid sin. 

SAMAYIKAVRATA 

IV. Samayikavratadharin is one who with a serene heart 
makes Kayotsarga, i. e., abandons his love for his body, turns the 

l-This word is one of the several instances in which the Jainas have given 
Sanskrit forms to Prakrit words instead of finding the original Sanskrit words of 
which they are corruptions and using them. The word in the Gatha is Posaha, 
which without doubt, is the Pali Uposatha and the Sanskrit Upavasatha. 
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hands twelve times, 1 prostrates himself twice, bows his head 
four times, reflects on his own pure nature, or the image of 
Jina, or the highest syllable, and contemplates the various effects 
of Karman. These movements of the hands and the prostrations 
are, it appears, to be made while pronouncing the five formulas 
given before ( TOTT &c.) 

PROSADHAVBATA 

V. Pro$adhavratadharm is he who on the 7th and 13th of each 
fortnight, going to a Jaina temple in the afternoon, and performing 
some ceremonies, undertakes to observe a fast, so as to abstain 
from eating, drinking, tasting, and licking, abandons all 
household occupation, passes the whole night in meditations 
about Dharma, rises early in the morning, goes through all the 
ceremonies, passes the day in the study of the Scriptures, per¬ 
forms the Vandana, passes the night in the same way, goes 
through the Vandana again next morning and the ceremony of 
worship, feeds guests belonging to the three classes ( mentioned 
before, viz., a monk, a believer who has assumed certain vows, 
and a simple believer) and then dines himself. 

THE OTHER DUTIES 

* VI. He is Sacittavirata who does not eat a leaf, fruit, bark, 
root, and tendril which have life. 

VII. A Nisivirata Sravaka is one who abstains from eating, 
drinking, &c„ at night, and does not cause others to eat, drink, &c. 

VIII. A Brahmavratin Sravaka is one who has no desire for 
any woman. 

IX. He is Tyaktarambha who does not enter upon any under¬ 
taking nor causes others to do so. 

X. A Nirgrantha Sravaka is one who has freed himself from 
attachment to anything internal or external, considering it a sin. 

1 This expression has beon variously explained by the commentator. 
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XI. That ^rSvaka is Anumananavirata who goes through his 
household affairs not through a feeling of pleasure, but because 
they must be gone through. 

XII. He is Uddi§tSharavirata who eats the proper sort of 
food given to him by others without his asking for it, and free 
from the nine faults of being prepared, caused to be prepared, 
or wished for by the mind, speech, or body. 

• THE TEN DUTIES OF MONKS 

The author next proceeds to describe the ten duties of monks. 
They are these :—1st, Uttama Ksama or perfect forbearance ; 
2nd, Uttama Mardava, perfect humility ; 3rd, Arjava qr perfect 
simplicity; 4th, Saucatva, perfect purity or freedomfrom greed ; 
5th, Satya or veracity ; 6th, Samyama, or acting in a manner 
not to occasion the destruction of life ; 7th, Tapas, or bodily 
mortification and purificatory exercise; 8th, TySga or renunciation 
of palatable food, furniture, and house ; 9th, Akimcanya or 
renunciation of all attachment for a living or dead thing and of 
worldly affairs ; and lOfch, Bralunacarya or chastity. Then are 
mentioned some virtues that a believer should realize ; and 
thus ends the twelfth Anuprek?S. 

A COLIKA and the twelve kinds of tapas 

Then follows a CQlika in which the twelve kinds of Tapas 
are explained. They are :—1, Anasana ; 2, Avamodarya; 
3, Yrttiparisamkhyana ; 4, RasaparitySga ; 5, Yiviktasayyasana ; 
6, Kayaklesa ; 7, PrSyascitta, which is of ten kinds ; 8, Yinati, 
of five kinds ; 9, YaiySv^tya ; 10, Svadhyaya ; 11, Kayotsarga ; 
12, DhySna. Under the sixth Dharma or duty given above viz., 
Samyama, come the Saipitis, and the other requisites, mentioned 
in other treatises, come under one or other of the ten modes of 
Tapas. The DhySna which is the twelfth kind of Tapas is here 
of the same kind as that described by Sakalaklrti, and very 
often the same words are used in both the treatises in,explaining 
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its nature. The first six modes of Tapas constitute the Bahya 
or “ external ” Tapas ; and the rest, the “ internal ” or spiritual 
Tapas. 

PRA^NOTTAROPASAKACARA 

No. 305 is PrasnottaropasakacSra by Sakalakirti. It is written 
in the form of questions from a pupil and their answers by the 
teacher, and contains an exposition of the duties of householders or 
SrSvakas. These duties, we are told, were first of all laid down in 
the seventh Anga Upasakadhyayana, which was'composed by the 
Ganadhara Vj*$abha (sena) after he had learnt the subject from 
the first Jina. Subsequently each successive Tlrthamkara taught 
the Anga,, and last of all it was taught by Mahavira and Gautama 
and then by Sudharma, JambQSVilmin, Yispu and other Munis 
who knew the twelve Angas. But in the course of time when 
man’s life became short and his intellect narrow, the Angas, 
Purvas and other sacred works were lost. Then the great Yatis 
KundakundMrya and others taught the duties of householders; 
and the knowledge traditionally handed down from them, 
Sakalakirti proposes to avail himself of in the composition of 
his treatise. As these duties of the Sravakas have already been 
given, I need not examine the present Manuscript further. 

TWO WORKS ON THE RITUAL 

No. 291 is jinasamhita, in which the modes of worshipping 
the Jinas, constructing temples, consecrating images, &c., are 
explained. It is put in the old form of the Ganadhara Gautama 
speaking to the king of Magadha. 

No. 293 is a work of the same sort, but cast in the form of the 
ceremonial Prayogas of the Brahmans. The author is 
SrutasAgara, the writer of another work, the Tattv&rthadlpikS, 
which will be noticed in the next Report. 

SRUTASAGARA AND HIS DATE 

Srutasagara was, as stated at the end of the work, the pupil 
of Vidyanandin who was the successor as High-priest of 
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Devendraklrti. Devendrakirti’s predecessor was Padmanandin. 
In a work entitled Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, Simhanandin 
is represented as Nemidatta’s teacher, and as the pupil of 
Mallibha?ana, the successor of Vidyanandin. Srutasagara who 
is also mentioned must have been a fellow-student of Malli- 
bha$ana. Nemidatta wrote another work called Srlpalacarita, 
a copy of which we have in the present Collection (No. 310) 
in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the following succession list:— 
1. Padmanandiii, High-priest of the Sarasvatlya Gaccha of 
the Mala Saiiigha ; 2 Devendraklrti; 3 Vidyanandin ; 4 Malli- 
bhu^ana. Simhanandin, the author’s teacher, was the pupil of 
this last. Nemidatta represents himself as “ devoted to the 
service of Srutasagara and other Yatis.” So that Srutasagara’s 
literary activity must be referred to about the. year 1550 
Samvat or 1494 A. d. 

SOTRAS ON JAINISM BY UMASVATI 

As a further authority for the explanation of the doctrines 
of the Digambara Jainas here attempted, I [ may refer to ] 
the entire Sutras of the system composed by Utnasvati or 
Umasvamin, two copies of which I have procured since the above 
was written. These Sutras are alluded to by Madhava in his 
account of the Jaina sect and also a Vrtti on them by Yogadeva, 
a Manuscript of which was purchased by me about a year ago. 
Umasvati appears to be an old author and two other Vpttis on his 
Sutras by Pajyapada and Vidyanandin are mentioned by 
Yogadeva. 

LEGENDARY LITERATURE 
PADMAPURANA 

No. 301 is a Manuscript of the Padmapurana by Ravisena. 
Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76 contains a Hindi version of 
it (No. 632), and this is the original Sanskrit. The Pur&na 
contains the story of Rama and Ravana, and, as in other cases, 
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was first communicated by Mahavlra to his Ganadhara 
Indrabhuti (Gautama), from whom it passed to Sudharma and 
thence to Jambusvrimin. This last communicated it to Prabhava 
and he to Kirti, and Kirti to Anuttaravftgmin. Ravisena got a 
Manuscript of the work as composed by the last and wrote 
his Kamayana. At the end the same thing is stated in other 
words. Indrabhuti taught the Purana as he learnt it from 
Mahavlra, and it was published by Uttaravagmin the pupil of the 
grand pupil of Jambusvamin. Anuttaravagmin is, it will be 
seen, here called Uttaravagmin. Ravisena was the pupil of 
Laksmanasena and he of Divakarayati. Divflkara was the pupil 
of Indraguru. 

DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF PADMAPURANA 

Ravisena composed this Purana when one thousand two 
hundred years and one-half of the fourth after that, had elapsed 
since Yardhamana attained to perfection, i. e., in 1204 of the 
era of Mahavlra’s Nirvana. From the Digambara PattjVvali, 
two copies of which exist in Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76 
(Nos. 628 and 629), it appears plain that though the Digambaras 
refer the birth of King Vikrama to 470 A. Vlra., they place the 
beginning of his reign and consequently the epoch of the era 
eighteen years later, i.e,, in 488 A. Vlra., and calculate their 
dates in accordance with that.—So that 1204 A. Yir., corresponds 
to 716 Yikrama or 660 A.D., while if we take 470 A. Yir., as the 
initial date of the Yikrama era, it corresponds to 734 Yikrama 
or 678 A.D, 

JINASENA’S ADIPURANA 

No. 288 is a Manuscript of the AdipurSna, a work by 
Jinasena. It contains an account of Yr$abha, the first 
Tlrthamkara. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

Jinasena wrote another work entitled Harivamsa ; and a 
verse occurring at the end of it, in which he gives the date of 
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its composition as 705 §aka corresponding to 783 A. D., has 
been given by me in my Early History of the Deccan. 1 The 
Purana, we are told, was first narrated by the first Jina to 
Bharata through his Ganadhara Vrsabhasena, and by Gautama, 
the Ganadhara of Mahavira the last Tlrthamkara, to Srepika. 
From Gautama it passed on to Sudharma, from him to 
Jambasvamin, and so on through a continuous line of teachers 
and pupils to Jinasena. 

PREVIOUS JAINA AUTHORS MENTIONED BY JINASENA 
In the introduction Jinasena speaks of the following authors 
in terms of praise :— 

1. Siddhasena, who was a lion to the elephants in the 
shape of opponents in argumentation. 

2. Samantabhadra, who with the thunderbolt of his words 
shattered to pieces the mountains in the shape of false 
doctrines. 

3. Srldatta, who acted the lion in the destruction of the 
elephants in the shape of his opponents. 

4. Yasobhadra, the mention of whose very name was 
sufficient to humble the pride of a whole assembly of 
learned men. 

5. PrabhScandra, who by his Candrodaya delighted the 
worlds.—In a marginal note the full name of the work 
is given as Nyayakumudacandrodaya. 

6. Sivako^i, by means of whose words the world resorting 
to the four ways of deliverance becomes happy.—The 
work here alluded to is called BhagavatyarftdhanS- 
catusfcaya. 

7. Ja$carya.—In a marginal note Simhanandin is given 
as his proper name. 

1 Volume III of this Edition, p. 89, footnote 3; page 05, footnote 2, of the 
Edition of 1895. [N.B.U.]. 
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8. Kanabhiksu, the bright jewels of whose words, agree¬ 
ing as they did with the Dharmasutras, attained the 
form of Kathalaihkara.—Probably he was the author 
of a work called Kathalamkara. 

9. Deva, called Devamuni in a marginal note, the Tirtham- 
kara of all authors, the Tirtha or holy water of whpse 
words wash away the dirt in the shape of the flaws in 
the speech of learned men, 

10. Akalahka ] whose merits adorn the bosom of learned 

11. Sripala j- men like a necklace, when fully 

12. Patrakesarin J apprehended by the heart. 

Akalahka is praised by all subsequent writers, and he is 
Spoken of as having defeated the Bauddhas in argument. 

13/ Vadisiiiiha, than whose learning, dialectic skill, and 
clearness of exposition could go no further, 

14. Virasena, the teacher of Jinasena and an eminent dialec¬ 
tician who obtained the title of Bhatt.firaka and was the 
author of glosses ( Upanibandhas ) on the Siddhfmtas, 
in whom learning and a knowledge of the world were 
combined, and who could speak like the god of speecli 
himself. 

15. Jayasenaguru, author of Vagarthasaiiigraha. 

Jinasena uses in one place puns on the words Brhatkatlul, 
Lambha, and Gunadhya, and in another quotes a definition of 
poetry given by some writer, and expressing his dissent, 
gives his own. At the beginning of the chapter there is an 
interesting passage containing the refutation of the doctrine of 
a Creator, in which objections of the nature of those considered 
and answered in the first Pada of the Second Chapter of 
SamkarScarya’s BhS$ya on the Vedanta Sutras are brought 
forward against that doctrine. 


Ho [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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THE FIFTY-THREE RITES 

In chapters XXXVIII—XL are described the fifty-three 
rites or ceremonies to be performed from conception to death, 
a good many of which correspond to those of the Brahmans and 
have the same names, such as Garbhadhana, Namakarana, Caula, 
Upaniti, Vivaha, &c. Fires, Mantras, and other things are 
admitted, but the Mantras are not those of the Brahmans but 
others newly composed. Jinasena professes to follow in this part 
of his work the seventh Anga or the Upasakadasanga. Out of 
the forty-seven chapters of this Purana, the last five were 
written by Gunabhadra, the pupil of Jinasena, who also wrote 
the second part or Uttarapurana, of which No. 289 is a copy. 

THE UTTARAPURANA BY GUNABHADRA 

The Uttarapurana contains an account of the other Tlrthaiii- 
karas down to Vardhamana the last. 

At the end there is a long and valuable Prasasti already 
brought to notice by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary, 
and by myself in the Early History of the Deccan. 1 

FRASASTI AT THE END 

In the beginning we are told that “ the line ( of teachers and 
pupils ) known by the name of Sena was the place in the ocean 
of the Mulasamgha, where were found bright jewels in the 
shape of great men. In that line flourished Virasena Bhattnraka, 
the leader of the army of Vira ( Mahavira ), who frightened 
away all elephants in the shape of opponents in argumentation. 
In him Jiiiina and Caritra assumed, as it were, a bodily form, 
and he shone to confer benefits upon those who were his 
disciples. Wonderful it is that the sun-lotuses of the faces of 

1 Volume III of this Edition, p. 96, footnote 2 ; page 69, footnote 2 of the 
Edition of 1895. The full text of the Prasasti is given at pp. 426-^30 of the 
Original Report. [N. B. U.] 
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princes who prostrated themselves ( at his feet) while going 
round him, bloomed and looked beautiful by means of the 
rays of the moon in the shape of the nails of his toes. The 
monks expound the Siddhibhupaddhati (* the way to the 
region of perfection ’) to others, though there is a difficulty at 
every stop, after having studied his commentary.” It thus 
appears that Virasena composed a commentary on a work 
entitled Siddhibhupaddhati. 

Virasena was followed by Jinasena. The king Amoghavar?a 
prostrated himself at his feet and considered himself 
to have been purified, when he did so. Jinasena 
was a man of great learning, and masterly in the 
refutation of the views of opponents, knew tho exact truth 
as regards the Siddhantas, was skilful in telling stories, solved 
knotty points in books, and Was a poet of a high order. He had 
a colleague of the name of Dasaratha in whoso “ perspicuous 
•words the true import of all the Sastras shone as clear as an 
image in a mirror, and could at once be apprehended even by 
children. ” Gunabhadra of a world-wide fame was the pupil of 
these two. He knew the truth, as well as the works which 
expound it, and his mind was matured by his resolutely going 
through the Siddhantas which contain information on all the 
minor branches of learning. He devoted himself to the practico 
of Tapas, and his words dispelled the darkness in the heart of 
men. 

The revered Jinasena, the author of glosses on the 
Siddhantas, composed “ the life of Puru ” (Rsabhacarita), in 
which there are instances of all metres and figures, which sets 
forth the doctrines of all the Sastras incidentally, is calculated 
to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy of being read 
even by tho learned.—Whether the glosses meant were those 
contained in his Puranas or were separate treatises does not 
appear clear.—The work left incomplete by Jinasena was 
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completed by Gunabhadra, who was obliged to have recourse to 
brevity on account of the long time that had already elapsed ; 
and consequently his portion does not contain details. The 
reader of this Punlna will learn the nature of the fettered 
condition of the soul with its causes and effects, will know 
what are good deeds and what evil deeds, and will see that 
there is such a thing as final deliverance and a way that leads 
to it. His faith will increase and he will learn how the Asrava 
or flowing in of Karman is prevented and how its Nirjarfi or 
destruction is effected. Therefore this Puriina should be 
explained to others, heard, read by those who long for deliverance, 
thought about, worshipped, transcribed, and caused to be 
transcribed. Lokasena who was the chief of Gunabhadra’s 
disciples, obtaining iniluential assistance, succeeded in having 
his teacher’s instructions as regards this Purana acted up to 
always by respectable people.—-The instructions meant must be 
those expressed in the last sentence. 

DATE OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE PURANA 

This holy Purana containing the essence of all the Sastras 
was consecrated by the best among the faithful and worshipped 
on Thursday the 5th ( of the light half ) of Asadha in the year 
820 of the Haka king, the cyclic year being Pingala.—This 
was the current year, and 819 was the past year.—At that time 
Akfilavarsa of fair fame who had destroyed all his enemies was 
ruling over the whole earth. His “war elephants had on the 
one side drunk the waters of the Ganges and, as if their thirst 
had not been quenched, had on the other, resorted to the dense 
forest of sandal trees, open to the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the waves of the ocean, a forest into the shade of which the 
rays of the sun did not penetrate.” The goddess of prosperity 
tormented in all her previous abodes, found a happy resting 
place in his bosom. And Lokaditya alias Cellapataka was 
governing the province of Vanavasa at Bankapura which was 
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named by his father after himself. He belonged to the 
Padmalaya family, was the son of Cellaketana and younger 
brother of Celladhvaja, and encouraged the growth of Jainism.— 
Then follow a few laudatory verses but we have had enough 
of that sort of matter. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE PRINCES MENTIONED IN THE PRASASTI 

The princes Amoghavarsa and Akalavar$a mentioned in this 
Prasasti belonged to the Rasfcrakuta dynasty which ruled over 
the Deccan, and here as elsewhere we have evidence of the 
great power of the family and the large extent of territory 
over which it ruled. The dates of the former occurring in 
Inscriptions are Saka 775, 787 (which is represented as the 
fifty-second year of his reign), and 799. Jinascna who is spoken 
of as having been adored by the prince wrote his Harivaiiisa as 
has already been stated in Saka 705, when Yallabha, son of 
Kl’sna, whom I have identified with Govinda II, was on the 
throne. Amoghavarsa must have succeeded his father Govinda 
III in Haka 735 ; so that Jinasena lived at least 30 years after 
the completion of his Harivaiiisa and may have lived longer. 
Akalavarsa’s other dates are Saka 797 and 824. There must bo 
some mistake as regards the former, if his father’s date 799, 
which occurs in an Inscription in one of the Kanheri caves, is 
correct. 1 The Prasasti represents him as reigning in Saka 820 

1 At the end of the Digatnbara resoenaion of the Prasnottararatnamalikft, 
Amoghavarsa is represented to have abdicated the throne through the growth of 
the religious sentiment, so that the inconsistency noticed in the text is to be 
accounted for by supposing that his son Akalavarsa was the actual sovereign in 
Saka 797 and 799, but as Amoghavarsa was not dead though he had ceased to 
concern himself with State aifairs, his name is mentioned in the K&nheri Inscrip¬ 
tion as the reigning sovereign in the latter year. The stanza referred to in the 
Prasnottaramalika, a copy of which 1 have reeeutly procured, is as follows:-— 
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which is perfectly consistent with the date 824. In Saka 820, 
we gather that Gunabhadra the pupil of Jinasena and the 
continuator of his work was not living, and it was his pupil 
Lokasena who consecrated the Purana. So that, supposing 
Jinasena to have lived for about ten years after Amoghavar§a’s 
accession, i.e., up to Saka 745, the interval of 75 years between 
Saka 745 and 820 is not too long for his pupil Gunabhadra and 
Gunabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. 

There are Inscriptions of the times of Amoghavar^a and 
Akalavarsa in which Bankeyarasa and Saiiikaraganda of the 
Cellaketana family are represented as ruling over the province 
of Banavasi as their feudatories. The latter of these is probably 
the prince spoken of in our Prasasti. 

Another work of Gunabhadra entitled Atmanusasana has 
recently been discovered and a copy of it purchased for 
Government. Gunabhadra is there also called the pupil of 
Jinasena. 

At the end of No. 288 the copyist gives a succession list of 
the High-priests of his sect which is as follows .—1 Suhha- 
candradeva who belonged to the line of Kundakundacarya, to 
the Sarasvatigaccha, Balatkaragana, Nandyamnaya, and 
Mulasamgha ; 2 Jinacandradeva ; 3 Prabhacandradeva ; 4 

Candraklrtideva ; 5 Devendraklrti. The last was living in 
Samvat 1674 when the Manuscript was transcribed by his 
pupil R?abhadasa. 

glNTICARITA BY SAKALAKIRTI 

No. 309 is Silntinathacarita or the life of the Tlrthamkara 
Santinatha by Sakalakirti. In the beginning the author offers 
his salutations to or adores the following:— 

THE PARAMESTHINS 

1. The Tlrthamkaras, some by name, and the rest 
generally. 
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2. The Siddkas, who are delivered from their enemies, 
the Karmans, are possessed of the eight virtues, have 
ascended to the highest top of Loka, are free from all 
misery, and enjoy infinite bliss. 

3. The Acaryas, who go through the five courses them¬ 
selves, and take their pupils through them. These 
five courses are Darsanacara, Juanacara, Tapaaciira, 
Cfiritrficilra, Vlryacara.—These the reader will re¬ 
member are mentioned by Kundakundacitrya, and are 
given in a marginal note in this Manuscript. 

4. Pfithaka-munis or Upfidhyayas, as they are usually 
called, who study the Angas, Purvas, and Prakirnakas 
to attain perfection and teach them to their pupils ; 
and who are familiar with the twelve Angas. 

5. Sftdhus, who by difficult and terrible Tapas, and by 
means of the three jewels, walk by the path which 
leads to deliverance and are at all times absorbed in 
Yoga (mental concentration). 

These are called the five Paramesthins. 

THE KEVALINS 

6. All the Ganadharas from Vrsabhasena to Gautama who 
composed the holy twelve Angas for the benefit of 
those who wish to be delivered. 

7. Sudharmacarya, the possessor of pure knowledge 
(Kevalavagama) who like a cloud rained down the 
nectar of Dharma. 

8. Jambusvilmin who, even in his boyhood, killed by the 
sword of his asceticism the enemies, desire and 
delusion. 

THE SRUTAKEVALINS 

9. The five Srutakevalins Vi$nu, Nandimitra, Aparajita, 
Govardhana, and Bhadrabaliu. They were called by 
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that generic name, because they were conversant with 
the whole of the sacred lore. 

THE sums 

10. The Suris, VisakhftcSrya and others. 

THE KAVIS 

The Kavis, viz.— 

11. Kundakundacarya 

12. Akalanka, the great dialectician 

13. Samantabhadra 

14. Pujyapftda 

15. Nemicandra who was familiar with the Siddhantas 

16. Prabhacandra 

17. Jinasena 

It will thus be seen that there are among the Digambara 
Jainas five classes of persons deserving of adoration, viz.,—I, 
the five Paramesthins; II, the Kevalins, Gautama and his two 
successors ; III, the five Srutakevalins ; IV, the Suris ; V, the 
Kavis. The Kavis are later writers of repute, and undoubtedly 
historical personages. According to the fifth Gatha of the 
PravacanasSra, the Ganadharas form the third of the five groups 
included under Paramestins. But these groups of the 
Parame^thins seem to be ideal and were suggested by the actual 
Tlrthariikara Mahavlra, his Ganadhara Gautama, and the. 
Srutakevalins Visnu and others. They figure in all the 
formulas repeated at the time of Jina worship. 

par^vanathacarita by the same author 

Another work of Sakalakirti, the ParsvanSthacarita, of which 
No. 303 is a copy, contains in the introduction verses 
of the same nature as the above, some of them being 
identical. The Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1662 
or 1605 a. d., at Maharo^ha during the reign of 
Akbar and of a dependent native prince of the name of 
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R&yasila. It was finished on tho 5th of tho light half of 
Bhadrapada. 

The succession list of High-priests of tho SarasvatT 
Gaccha of the Balatkaragana of the Mulasaihgha, belonging to the 
line of Kundakundacarya is thus given :—1 Padmanandin, 2 
Subhacandra, 3 Jinaeandra, 4 Pral)liacandi*a. The second pupil 
of this last was Ratnaklrti; his pupil Bhuvanaklrti; and his, 
Dharmakirti and VisftlakTrti. Laksuilcandra was the pupil of the 
last, and was perhaps the head priest of some branch of the sect; 
for we have the expression Tatpatte used after him. So then we 
have this part of the list thus :—1 Laksmicandra, 2 Sahasraklrti, 
3 Nemicandra, 4 Yasahklrti. From Ratnaklrti down wads, each 
of these has the title of Mandalacarya. Then follows the 
genealogy of Nival, wife of Main, who was a follower of tho last 
priest and who caused the Manuscript to be written. 

JINADASA’S IIARIVAMSA 

Nos. 314 and 315 are copies of a work entitled Harivaiiisa by 
Jinadfisa, pupil of Hakalakirti. In the introduction Jinadfisa 
says that these legendary histories were communicated by Yira 
to Gautama, and thence.they passed to Sudharma, Jambusvilmin, 
Vidyucara, Klrti, Anuttaravid, Raviscna, and Jinasena in 
succession. Ravisena’s Prabhava is here called Vidyucara, and 
Anuttaravilgmin, Anuttaravid. It will be seen that Ravisena is 
here placed chronologically before Jinasena, and that is tho 
conclusion we have arrived at from the dates occurring in their 
works. No. 314 was transcribed in Saiiivat 1654 and finished on 
Thursday the 10th of the light half of Pau$a. It was caused to 
be transcribed by Ksemacandra, the pupil of Oandrakirti, the 
successor of PrabhScandra, High-priest of the Balatkaragana and 
Sarasvatigaccha of the Nandisaiiigha which was a branch of the 
Mfilasamgha. 

No. 310 is Srlpalacarita by Nemidattayati which has already 
been noticed. It was composed by the author in Samvat 1585 


3G [ R. G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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in the temple of Adijina, in the town of Purnasa which was 
situated in the country of Malava. 

JIV AM Dll AR AS VA MICARIT A BY SUBHACANDRA 

The Jlvamdharasvamicarita (No. 292) was composed by 
Subhacandra in Vikrama lb—. There is a misreading in the 
verse in consequence of which the figures in the units and tens 
places cannot be made out. In the introduction the author 
mentions Pujyapfida, Ramantabhadra, Akalahka, .linasena, 
JnSnabhusana and Subhacandra. There is a Prasasti of the 
copyist at the end but a portion of the leaf is torn oil*; and so it 
cannot be properly made out. 

SUBJIAUMACAKITA BY RATNACANDRA 

No. 313 is Rubhaumaearita by Ratnacandra. Rubhauma is 
the future Tirthaiiikara. At the end of the work we have a suc¬ 
cession list. First of all in the Rarasvata Gaccha of the Mula- 
saiiigha there was a Muni of the name of Kundakunda who 
bolonged to the school of Rlmamdhara. In his line flourished (1) 
Padmanandin, whose successors were (2) Rakalakirti, and (3) 
Bhuvanaklrti. Then we have two Mandalficaryas, the first of 
whom was Ratnakirti, the fellow-student of Bhuvanaklrti, and 
the second or his successor Yasahklrti. In the line of this last 
flourished Gunacandra who was succeeded by .Tinacandra, the 
leader of the BalfitkSragana. He was followed by Rakalacandra 
and after him came Ratnacandra, who is spoken of in the present 
tense since it was ho who composed the work. 

DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF SUBHAUMACARITA AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE AUTHOR 

The composition of the work was finished on Thursday, the 
5th of the light half of Bhadrapada, in Samvat 1683, in a 
temple of Parsvanatha situated on the banks of the Gangil at. 
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Pataliputra in the country of Magadha, during the reign of 
Salem Sah, the lord of all Mleneccha king3. Assistance was 
given in the composition of the Subhaumacarita by Tejap&la, 
son of Dhanaraja, and Hemaraja, son of Resa, who belonged 
to the Khandelavala line and were the followers and pupils of 
Divijendrakirti (Dvije), the successors of Candrakirti, who 
himself followed Prabhacandra. In a marginal note it is stated 
that these High-priests belonged to the Delhi establishment, 
(“ were the occupants of the Delhi throne ” ). Teja belonged 
to the Gotra of Saumanya and Iiema to the Pattanl Gotra and 
lived in a city of the name of Pattana. Ratnacandra had come 
(to Magadha) on a pilgrimage to Saiinnedacala accompanied by 
Jayakirti, son of Jaganmalla, Kamalaklrti, Kalyana, Kacara, 
Kllnhaji, and Bhogidfisa. Ratnacandra, son of a merchant 
named Mahl of the Bhuyada caste and his wife Campa, com¬ 
posed the work [then]. 

Of all the Sravakas who adore the lvhandclavfilas, 
Agravalas, Danis and Jaisavalas, the assistance rendered 
by Tcjapala son of Dhanaraja Resin, was the most 
valuable, in so far as everything needed was provided. 
Hemaraja, the lord of Hamlrde, together with his nephew 
Hira, caused this (work) to be written. Blessing be to 
Maugala, the son of the merchant Hema, who lived in the 
town of Saga (Sagavadanara) situated in the province of 
Vagvara (Vagada)! Riljasimha and Amara, the sons of 
Ki’snadasa Bahuctna (Cahuana?) of the Ktfatriya race, Bhlma 
and others(?) and Hermakirti raised liatnacandra the author of 
this work to the pontifical chair.—In a marginal note Salem 
Sah’s other name is given as Jehangir, so that the Mogal 
Emperor during whose reign Ratnacandra wrote his work, was 
Jehangir the son of Akbar who reigned from 1605 A, D. to 
1627 A. D. The date 1683 Sam vat, the month being Bhadrapada 
(September* October), corresponds to 1626 a. D. 
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TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE JAINA SACRED LITERATURE 
FROM A DIGAMBARA PATTAVALI 

We have seen that Ravigena, Jinasena, Sakalakirti and others 
speak of the sacred lore as having passed from Gautama to 
Sudharma, thence to Jambusvamin, and so on in regular 
succession. This means that Jainism had no written books for a 
long period after the foundation of the religion. But the tradition 
as regards this matter is fully given in the Patfcavali mentioned 
before (No. 629 of 1875-76) on the authority of old Prakrtit 
Gathas which are there quoted. It is to the following effect:— 

After Mahfivira’s Nirvana three Kevalins flourished. They 
were (1) Gautama who lived for 12 years ; (2) Sudharma who 
also lived for 12 years ; and (3) Jambusvamin who taught the 
creed for 38 years. 

Then there were five Srutakcvalins : 1, Visnunandin for 14 
years; 2, Nandimitra for 16; 3, Aparajita for 22; 4, 

Govardliana for 19 ; and 5, Bhadrabahu for 29. These knew 
the eleven Ah gas and the fourteen Purvas by heart. But 
this statement does not occur in the Gathas ; it is made* by 
the Hindi commentator. It is however in every way in 
keeping with the whole tradition and with the name Sruta- 
kevalin ; and Sakalakirti confirms.it in the Prasnottaropasaka- 
cara, as we have seen. Then followed eleven- persons who knew 
ten Purvas by heart. Their names and dates I give below. It 
will be seen that the last Srutakevalin ceased to be in 162 A. Yir. 

DASAPORVADHARINS # 

1 Ylsakhacarya, A. Yir. 162. 6 Siddharthacarya, A.Ylr.247. 

2 Pro^ilacarya, A. Yir. 172. 7 Dhi'tisenacarya, A. Vir, 264. 

3 K$atriyacarya, A. Yir. 191. 8 YijayUcarya, A. Yir. 282. 

4 Jayasenacarya, A. Yir. 208. 9 Buddhilihgacarya,A.Vir. 295. 

5 Nagasenacarya, A. Vir. 229. 10 Devacarya, A. Vir. 315. 

11 Dharmasenacarya, A. Vir. 329. 

Then followed five persons who knew the eleven Angas 
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ekadaSangadharins 

1 Nak$atrRcarya, A. Yir. 345. 3 PSndavacarya, A. Vir. 383, 

2 Jayapalacarya, A. Yir. 363. 4 Dhruvasenacarya,A. Vir. 422. 

5 Kariisacarya, A. Yir. 436. 

After the last the number of Angas known went on decreasing. 

1 Subhadracarya, A Yir. 468, knew ten Angas only, 

2 Yasobhadrftcarya, A. Yir. 474, knew nine Angas only. 

3 Bhadrabahu, A. Yir. 492, knew eight Angas only. 

4 Lohacarya, A. Vir. 515, was the head of the church 

for 50 years, but what the extent of his knowledge was is 
not clear. Probably he knew seven Angas. 

Then followed five men who knew one Anga only. 

1 Ahivallyacarya, A. Yir. 565. 4 Pu^padantacarya, A. Yir. 

2 Maghanandyacarya, A. Vir. 633. 

593. 5 Bhutavalyacarya, A. Yir. 

» 3 Dharasenacarya, A. Vir. 614. ' 663. He was the head of 

the Church for 20 years. 

Thus for 683 years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra the 
knowledge of the Angas remained though in a gradually decreas¬ 
ing ratio. Then, according to the Hindi commentator, the 
last two of these Munis reduced the whole sacred lore to writing. 
It will be seen that the Kevalins and the Srutakevalins here 
named are the same as those mentioned by Sakalakirti in the 
Santinathacarita, and the Acaryas from Vi&lkha downwards 
are spoken of by him as Saris. 

MEANING OF THE TRADITION 

The meaning of this very important tradition, as I consider 
it to be, is clear. The knowledge of the doctrines of the 
founder of Jainism was only orally handed down and there 
were no books. Gradually a great change came over the system. 
Some of the original doctrines were forgotten or ceased to be 
believed in and others must have come into vogue. 
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WHEN THE JAINAS CAME TO HAVE WRITTEN SCRIPTURES 

The Jainas came to have written scriptures about 683 /V. Yir., 
corresponding to 195 A. Vikr., and 139 A. D., when the last of 
the men who knew any portion of the sacred lore by heart 
died. Up to this time thoir sect must have been very unim¬ 
portant, though it was probably founded about the time of Buddha. 
And its being in that condition is also indicated by the fact that 
while there are many Inscriptions referring to Buddhism there 
are only a few solitary ones referring to Jainism up to about the 
5th century of Christ. And the date 139 A. n., agrees very well 
with my conclusions as to the period when the Prakrits were 
developed. They began to be formed, as I have stated, about the 
beginning of the Christian Bra, and by about 139 A.D., they must 
have become distinctive dialects spoken in different parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the vernacular prevalent in one of the 
provinces in the second century that the Jaina books were written. 

Jainism probably began to raise its head when Buddhism 
began to decline, and succeeded in making way by bringing 
its doctrines nearer to the popular creed sanctioned by 
Brahmanism. They gave a substantial existence to the soul which 
was denied by the Buddhists, and raised their Tirthaiiikaras 
to the rank of the Supreme being though they denied to 
them the authorship of the world. They connected the popular 
heroes Kama, Kryna and others with their creed and even 
admitted domestic ceremonies such as those of the Brahmans. 
The compromise that some of their philosophic doctrines present 
between two Brahmanic schools has already been spoken of. 1 

N. B.—The Manuscripts of works belonging to the Svetfimbara 
Jainas were made over for examination by Sir R. G. Bliandarkar 
to his Manuscripts Assistant, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Shridhar 
RamkrishnaBhandarkar. A Report was drawn up by the latter 
and it is printed on pp. 126—157 of the Original Report [N. B. U.] 


1 Auto, pp. 242 It, [N. B. U, J 
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LFROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH OE SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1888-,SI, 158 II'.] 

In a Review of my last Report' characterise'l by a general 
spirit of fairness, which forms a distinguishing feature in the 
writer’s character and has enabled him to acquire that influence 
over his brother scholars both in Buropu and India which he 
now wields, Dr. Biihler finds fault with me for taking the 
word “ Saiiivat ” as expressive in all cases of the Vikrama era 
which begins in 57 B. 0. His words are :— 

“ I must, however, add that it is hazardous to assume, as 
Professor Bhandarkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
preceded by the word “ Saiiivat” belong to the era of 57 B. 0. 
In common with other Sanskritists 1 too have held this opinion 
for many years. But recent discoveries have shown that even 
the scribes of Gujarat and Rajputana, where the Vikrama era is 
universally used in everyday life, sometimes put Saiiivat 
instead of Sakasaiiivat. As instances I may point out the 
Manuscript of the Mahiibhasya (Kiclhorn, Mali. II. 3, p. <S), 
written at Iladurga (Idar) in Saiiivat 1513 and 1514, where the 
mention (in the colophon) of the victorious reign of the 
illustrious Narayanadasa the Rao Nfirondfis of the Ayln Akbari, 
shows that Sakasaiiivat 1513—1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindaraja’s Smrtimanjari in the India Office Library 
(No. 1736), dated Saiiivat 1467, which Colebrooke and the 
editors of the Palaeographical Series believed to correspond 
to 1410 A. D. In the colophon of the latter work the scribe 
states, however, that he wrote at Vasuravl (Vasrftvr) during 
the reign of Maharana Udayasiiiiha. As Mahilrana Udayasimha 

1 That is, the Report on search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the years 
1882-83, included in this Volume earlier. [N. B. U.] 

W ADhA3-4 UTE 
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of Mevad came to the throne in 1541 A. D., it is not doubtful 
that Sam vat 1467 refers to the Saka era, and corresponds to 
1545 A. D. Under these circumstances every ‘ Samvat-date’ 
requires verification.” 

That the word “ Saiiivat, ” denotes at the present day the 
Vikrama era alone, and the word Saka, the era which begins in 
79 A. D„ is a fact that cannot admit of dispute. But Dr. Biihler 
thinks this was not the case in former times, and that the 
word “ Saiiivat ” was sometimes used to denote the Saka also ; 
and brings forward two instances in which if we understand 
the Vikrama era by the word “ Saiiivat, ” we are led to wrong 
results. The wrong results only show that there is some 
mistake here ; but they do not necessarily show that the word 
“ Saiiivat ” is here used to express the Saka era. And besides 
the Saka will hardly do for the first of the two above dates. 
For Saka 1514 corresponds to 1592 A. d m when it is highly 
questionable whether Nftrayanadasa was the reigning chief at 
Idar ; for in 1576 A. D., a large army was sent to Idar to subduo 
that chief, he having previously shown a rebellious spirit, and 
Narayandasa was defeated and his capital fell into the hands of 
Akbar. Kinloch Forbes immediately after this speaks of 
Viramadeva, the successor of Narayanadasa. The wrong results 
may be due to the transcribers of the Manuscripts having 
copied the dates from their originals and given the names of 
the princes in whose reigns they themselves lived ; or to an 
actual slip of the pen in writing them. 

Not only, therefore, do these two dates afford no ground 
whatever for the supposition that£ the word “ Saiiivat ” is 
here used to denote the Saka era, but I can give a mass of 
positive evidence to show that for the last four hundred and 
fifty years at least, the word “ Saiiivat ” has been, just as it is 
at present, used to denote the Vikrama era only, and the word 
“ Saka ” or “ Saka ” the other, I have recently collected a 
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large number of instances of double dates from Saka 1361 or 
1439 A. I)., downwards in which the word “ Sanivat ” is used 
before one, and “ Saka ” or “ Saka ” before the other. The 
manner in which these words are contrasted shows that 
“ Samvat ” denotes an era different from that which “ Saka ” 
denotes, and the number expressive of the date in the first case 
being in excess of that in the second by 134, 135 or 136, the 
era expressed by the word “ Samvat ” in these instances is 
unquestionably that of Vikrama. These double dates are as 
follows :— 

1. A MS. of the Vi?nubhakfcicandrodaya recently procured 

haa at the end ^ 5U? sPt&rri 

2. No. 106 of 1882-83, Mitaksarfi, has ^ 

511% JTW^n^. 

• 3. No.533 of 1883-84(the present Collection),DanavfikySvalr, 

has sNrct 5ir% t a o a ww 'rsjiff 

4. No. 197 of 1883-84, Madhava’s Commentary on the 
Bhasvatr, has (f. 65 a) ^ sn*s Saa>s. 

5. No. 324 of the Visrfimabilg Collection, Prakriyakaumudr, 
has «flr frraL I'vs*snr<fci^ wnmw’* 

6. No.86 of 1883-84,Vi?nubhaktikalpalata with commentary 

hast^m®*! i sib gft s gft. 

7. No. 206 of 1883'84, Yar^aphalavicarasiddhanta ( a com- 

mentary on), has (f. 3 a) H8o 1<V« 

aircrew^ ggRSt 

8. No. 321 of 1883-84, Sripala Caupai, has#*?! 1®^4 *1T% 

H» 1 gigW ^BTT 

9. No. 199 of 1883-84, Gahgadhara’s Commentary on the 
Bhssvati, has (f. 26 b) aiwlw t #*1U«® 

^ gspr^ fori (sft) ufarcri ^ snt 

S7 [ E. G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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10. No. 202 of 1883-84, Dhruvabhramakayantra, has 

1^5 5TT JRrRtH II «W pW H 

fihlt ii 

11. Ki'snakaniSmrta, last leaf of, (found in No. 159 of 
1883-84, Bhaktirasftmrtasindhu ) has $3*0®^ 3^ HT% 

n^n stratain ii 

12. Saptapadarthltlka ( recently procured ) has ?T33. 1A5 5 
3^5TI$ 5W 3 I fowgWT 1». 

13. No. 201 of 1883-84, Muhfirtacudfimani, has 

3 ^ u®« 3jpi$r 3313331 wfrth?. 

14. No. 103 of 1883-84, Prabodhacandrika, has 333. K81 
5ni WHII 

15. No. 215 of 1883-84, Sflrilvall, has 333 7 «Va ?tr£ V»*o 
qragf^ %' 31. MT%33reiT. 

16. No. 204 of 1883-84, Ramavinoda, has 333 Ia^o SHli 
i»n ^regwi 5T3T- 

17. No. 222 of 1883-84, Virasimhavaloka, has ?T33 1<5®S 3t3h 

5®*A %3 g3i. 

18. No. 207 of 1883-84, Viistuprakarana, has *<5®* 5T1 
5 »*a Iqrp3 5^ gg. 

19. No. 210 of 1883-84, Yi’ddhagargyaeamhitfi, has 

gw 5 £33 u«* m s«*a g^. 

It is plain, therefore, from this that the word “ Sariivat,” 
whatever its etymological meaning, and in whatever sense it 
may have been used in early Inscriptions, has within the last 
five centuries, if not earlier, come to be restricted by usage to 
the Vikrama era. In No. 200 of 1883-84, which is a commentary 
on the Bhasvati, it is expressly stated that the era of 
Vikramaditya is called “ Samvat ” and that it is in advance of 
the Saka by 135 years. The words are :— 

foK3T%3F3 &33H?: ) $3: 5nfe3T g3*l<fc) 

vrarfcr i 

1 The letter tftg gf^ 5 havo ink rubbed over them, 
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20 . it xmi ?rf^\*...... 

.aw( fq II &*=i 

( gf) H: 5Tl fesil Wl*) 5TIH: 1<vs«5PBtfq 

<$(:) m*. 

Nothing could be plainer than this. And this occurs in a 
work written 231 years ago. We are therefore perfectly justified 
in taking “ Saiiivat ” as occurring in Manuscripts to mean the 
era which begins in 57 B. C., and if in any particular case 
wrong results are arrived at, they must be due to some 
mistake of the scribe of the nature of those we meet with 
in almost every line in a bad Manuscript. Such mistakes 
do not and cannot point to a sense of the word “ Saiiivat” 
other than that which usage has clearly given to it. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1884-85, 1885-86, 1886-87. 1 


I ISSUE the following pages with a feeling of keen regret. I 
had planned as extensive a report as the last, if not 
more, had examined the Manuscripts, collected materials, and 
got the extracts copied out. But after finishing the first two 
articles, I had a long-continued illness ; and since that time my 
College duties, and other work which could not be avoided and a 
good deal of which was of a literary nature, left me no time or 
energy for digesting my materials and putting them into shape. 
I expected to be able to take up the Report after my retirement 
from the service ; but I had another attack of illness in the 
beginning of this year. The Report, however, could be delayed 
no longer, and I had to send it to the Press immediately. ‘ I, 
however, hastily added three more articles before actually 
doing so. 

The second article has been published in a somewhat altered 
form in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 

The number of Manuscripts purchased by me for Govern¬ 
ment during the three years 1884-87 is 1,406. Of these, 1,135 
were Collected in Gujarat and Rajputana, and 271 in the 
Maratha Country. 

I will proceed to notice some of the interesting Manuscripts 
in the Collection and to state such points of importance as I have 
been able to gather from them. 


1 Originally published in 1891, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 
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VEDAS, VEDANGAS, ETC. 

RGVEDA AND DEPENDENT TREATISES 
A COMMENTARY ON KATYAYANA’S SARVANUKRAMA 

No. 89 is a copy oil a commentary called Bha$ya on 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukrama. The Manuscript which was 
transcribed in Saka 1583, i. e., 1662 A.D., is in a very bad 
condition ; the paper has become so brittle that the slightest 
touch brings off a piece, and the edges of the leaves 
and the corners have worn away and portions of the written 
lines have thus disappeared, making the rest difficult to be 
understood and entirely unintelligible. This circumstance is 
very much to be regretted as the work appears to be important 
and has not yet been subjected to examination. The only other 
available copy of it, I know of, is a fragment which is in the 
Tanjore Collection, and is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue 
(page 2). The author’s name cannot be ascertained. 

The commentary on each Mandala begins with a Sloka, but it 
is always in praise of a deity ; and the author seems to have 
studiously concealed his name, as is not unfrequentlydone by 
some Sanskrit writers. The opening Sloka is the same as that 
which is at the beginning of Danilin’s Kavyadarsa ; and as if to 
show that it is not his, the author gives the paraphrase of it in the 
second. In a great many places the author gives the current 
legends connected with passages in the text of the Rksaiiihita, 
introducing them with the words “ Atretihasam acakgate ” and 
rarely with “Atrakhyanam acak§ate.” When these are given with 
simply this introduction, they appear to have been quoted from 
the B^haddevata. But there are legends and quotations from the 
Mahabharata and Puranas, these latter being referred to by the 
name Puranakara or Pauranika. Some are spoken of as having 
been given by Vfddhacarya. This author is frequently quoted. 
Thus he is represented as considering Indragnl not to be the 
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principal deities of the verse I. 139. 9, but as subordinate 
(Nipatabh&jau) against the view of the author of the Sarvanukrama. 
Again, he is spoken of as maintaining that the first Pada of IV. 
57. 8, has reference to the cultivation of soil, the second speaks 
of men who subsist on agriculture, the third is for rain, and tho 
fourth is composed by the R$i through his desire for grain, 
the whole hymn referring to agriculture. This, says the com¬ 
mentator, is not opposed to the statement of the original author. 
Vpddhacarya would thus appear to have written a work of the 
nature of an Anukramanl or a commentary on any of the existing 
works on the subject and to have held some independent views. 
The story referring to VI. 75, and those about the origin of 
Vasi$tha from Urvasi in connection with the seventh Mandala, 
and about the relations of Pururavas with UrvasT, which are the 
subject of X. 95, are quoted as given by the same author. The 
wording of tho last is, however, the same as that of the version 
given by Max Muller (RgvedaVol. VI. page 18, varietas lectionis) 
as belonging to the Bphaddevata. This Vrddhacarya must be tho 
same author as that quoted by Trikandamandana as an authority 
in sacrificial matters 1 . Saunaka is also very often quoted by 
name by our author in speaking of the deities or metres, but 
not as the narrator of the legends. 

ANUKRAMANlDHUNDHU 

No. 39 is entitled Anukramanidhundhu, and consists of the 
Sarvanukrama in a tabulated form. In each line we have first 
the number of the hymn, then the first Pada of the first verse, 
and afterwards follow in order the numbers of the Yargas, and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the 
R?i, the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is noticed in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn are not 
complete in one line, we have more, i.e., a paragraph. The 

1 See my last Report, p. 28 ; [ Ante, p, 103 N. B, U. ] 
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SQktas are numbered continuously from 1 to 1,017 and the end 
of an Adkyaya is simply marked with the letters “ Adhya.” 
The Vftlakhilyas come between hymns GG8 and G69, i.e., after 
VIII. 48, and are numbered from 1 to 10. The Manuscript was 
transcribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of 
Bhiidrapada in the Saiiivat year 179G and is thus a hundred and 
fifty years old. It was purchased by our agent from a Brahman 
belonging to the Sankhayana school living in Jay pur, and was 
brought along with No. 42 and copies of other works of the 
Sankhayana School, which will be noticed in the next Report. 

This tabulated Anukramanl agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvanukrama, as I have found from a comparison of parts here 
and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
Professor Max Muller’s Edition, and with the original Sarvanu¬ 
krama. The number of verses in VII. 21, is, however, stated as 
9 , probably because the tenth is the same as the last verse of the 
previous hymn. In other places, however, where the same 
verse occurs at the end of two successive hymns it is not left 
out of account; so that there is probably a mistake here. 

The number of hymns, 1,017, is the same as that given in the 
Anuvakanukramani indexed in the Sarvanukrama, and found in 
the Vulgate. But our Dhundhu differs from the last in omitting 
one of the 11 Valakhilya hymns, that beginning with Yamrtvijo 
(VIIL 58); but agrees with the Sarvanukrama, for this also omits 
the hymn, and the commentary noticed above agrees with the 
text, as it contains no reference to it. As the Vulgate is 
identified with the school of Asvalayama, the slightly different 
text represented by the Sarvanukrama must be the one prevalent 
in some other School. 

The author of the Bhdsya on the Caranavyuha often 
noticed by scholars gives the omission of VIII. 58, as a 
peculiarity of the text of the Samhita studied by the followers 
of the Sankhayana Sutra. At the same time he notices 
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the insertion of two of the three verses composing the hymn 
into X. 88, but only as a Kliila and consequently not to be 
counted. The work before me does not notice the insertion 
probably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen 
verses, which it has in the Vulgate. The text as represented by 
the SarvSnukrama is thus in its entirety the text of the Sankha- 
yana School, and this is confirmed by the fact that my Manu¬ 
script which agrees with it, was got from a Brahman of the 
Sank hay ana Sakha living at a village called Brahmapol about 
two miles from Jaypur. It follows, therefore, that the only 
difference between the Sariihitas of the schools of Asvalayana and 
Sankhayana consisted in the addition or omission of VIII. 58. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg. And the grounds are these. 
In the Upakarana ceremony, usually called Sravanl by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last 
verses of each Mandala. In the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra .the 
last verse that is directed to be repeated is Tacchamyoravfnlmahe 
&c., which therefore must have been the last verse of the 
tenth Mandala of the Saiiihita followed by Sankhayana. Similarly 
in another place in the Sutra the teacher’s having taught to his 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Saiiiyor Barhaspatya is 
spoken of. Samyor Barhaspatya here means, according to 
Vinayaba the commentator on the Sutra, the second of the two 
verses Tacchaiiiyor, &c. Now on the evidence of a Karika 
quoted in a Prayoga noticed by Prof. Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the Ba§kala 
Saiiihita of the Rgveda ended with the verse Tac cham yor, 
&c. There is also more evidence to the same effect, or rather 
the source of the evidence adduced by Professors Weber 
and Oldenberg, and the statements of subsequent authors 
based on that source, which are not noticed by the two scholars. 
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The Karika itself occurs in the work’entitled Asvalfiyanagrhya- 
Karika attributed to Kumarila. Whether this writer is the same 
as Kumarila, the great Mimaihsaka, is a point which I at least 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in the 
Collection for 1883-84 and bears No. 509. The Collection A. 
of 1881-82 made by me contains two copies of a BhOgya on the 
Karikas (Nos. 17G and 177). No. 176 is an excellent Manuscript 
and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name, and though the 
name Narayana does occur in one place, still it is written in 
such a manner as to leave it highly doubtful whether it is 
meant as the name of the commentator. In the introduction 
we are told, “First of all NarSyana, the author of the Vj’tti, 
composed his work, as it was difficult for persons of little 
learning, who had simply a smattering of a part of the sacred 
lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed by Asvala- 
yana with the help of the Sutra alone. Taking that Vptti as a 
basis and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Sutra, the author of the Karika 
composed the Karika setting forth the procedure in order. 
Still some people neglecting this Karika, though of use to carry 
one through the rites, on account of the difficulty arising from 
his brevity, and regarding a Paddhati (manual) alone to bo 
useful in this respect, perform the rites for themselves and 
cause others to perform them in accordance with it. Therefore, 
on account of the impossibility of removing doubts by a mere 
Paddhati as to what is first, and what last, whether a thing 
exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites prescribed 
in the Grhya Sutra, some one, through the favour of the deity 
presiding over the oeremonial, having sat at the feet of a master, 
the like of whom is not to be found, of the name of Vuppadeva- 
bhatta residing in the city of Kalamba and belonging to the 
AivalSyana school of the Rgveda, for receiving instruction in 
the sense of the Karika, is now expounding the whole Karika 


38 [ R. O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II ] 
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for removing doubts concerning the body of rites that are 
performed, making use of what was taught to him by the 
master.” 1 

From this it appears that the Kfirika was written in accordance 
with NMyana’s Vptti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented. And in the work the Bhagavadvrttikft and 
Jayanta are frequently mentioned. 2 Now, as regards the point 
in question, Naidhruva-Narayana’s Vrtti on Asv. Gj\ III. 5. 9, 
is : “ It is well known to students that this itself (and no other) 
is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditional text and the 
Baskala text. For the Sakalas ‘Samani va akutih’ is the verse, 
because it is the final one of their Samhita; while for the 
Ba?kalas ‘Tacchamyoravrnlmahe’ is the one, being at the end of 
their Samhita. This construction is proper.” 3 

The Karika based on this Vptti is that noticed by Professor 
Weber in tho first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus :—“The 


<ntr*r ff% fcraifr 

|4 ^ i 3T?r; 

3^9^ rTffoim ftforfifKg 

fes*rtf?h 

(From No. 176 of A. 1881-82.) 

2 See also Dr. Buhler’s review of my last Report, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII., p. 188 a. 

8 p. 168, Bibl. Ind. Ed. 
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last oblation (Ahuti) thrown into the fire of the Sakalas is after 
[the repetition of] the Rk * Samam vafi ’ and the last oblation 
of the Baskalas after [the repetition of] the Rk 4 Tacchamyor , il 
The commentary on this is “In the province of the Rgveda 
there are five different Sakhas, Asvaklyani Saiiikhyayani, the 
Sakalas, Baskalas and Mandukas. Of these, the last oblation of 
the Sakalas is by repeating 4 Samam va’ and the last oblation of 
the Baskalas is by repeating 4 Tacchariiyor.’ Everything else 
is the same. This same AsvalSyana Sutra is of use for the 
performance of the rites to the followers of the Asvalayana 
Sakha and to the Sakalas and Baskalas. ” * Jayanta in the 
Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the point 44 Since this 
itself (and no other) is the Sutra of Sakala and Baskala and this 
the Gj’hya of the two Sariihitas, those who end their Samhita 
by the verse ‘Samam va akntili,* throw an oblatian into the fire 
after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svistakj*t, while 
those who read 4 Tacchamyoravrnimahe ’ at the end of their 
text, throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer 
to the Svi^takft, and not on repeating 4 Samam va akfttih.’ This 
sense is obtained from the word Eka which occurs in both the 
Sutras.” 3 


l STt^HT STOHT3 | 

I (From No. 509 of 1883-84 and 176 

of A. 1881-82) 

I 

sfrnfofrt 3 1 

3 mi ^ mv «1 
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It will thus be seen that the source of the information used 
by Professor Oldenberg is Naidhruva-Narayana’s statement in 
the Vrtti, and though Jayanta’s direct connection with 
Nfiriiyana’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his 
work is so very much alike to that occurring in the Yftti, that 
there is hardly any reasonable doubt that it is based on the 
Vptti or both derived from a common source. If then the 
Ba^kala Samhita ended with ‘Tacchamyor,’ &c., while the Sakala 
with ‘Samam va aka till,’ the Sahkhayana Sutra, which prescribes 
‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upakarana ceremony, must be a Sutra of the Baskala Sakha ; 
and as according to Saunaka the Samhita of this Sakha had 
eight hymns more than that of the Sakalas, and the arrange¬ 
ment of some of the smaller books composing the first 
Mandala was different, it follows that the statement of the 
commentator on the CaranavyUha that Sankhayana’s Sariihita 
differed from Asvalayana’s, which is the same as that of the 
Sakalas, only in excluding VIII. 58, cannot be true, and there 
is no Samhita exactly corresponding to the Sarvanukr’ama, 
which also excludes this hymn, and though my Manuscript was 
in the possession of a Brahman of the Sahkhayana school, as 
other works of that school were, still it should be considered 
not as representing the Samhita of that school. 

But it must not be forgotten that those same writers, who 
give us the information which leads us to these conclusions, 
tell us as a fact well-known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra that, 
that was the Sat ra of the Bask alas as well as the Sakalas. The 
same fact is stated by Gargya-NarUyana in his comment on the 
first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana. The expression ‘Idam ova or 


5 I 
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‘Etad eva’ used by them would show that this itself or this alone 
was, according to the commentators, the Satra of the Ba$kalas ; 
and if the Sankhayana Sutra was peculiarly theirs and the 
Asvalayana of the Sakalas, they were not aware of the fact. 
Again, the traditional number of Itks, 10,580^, is not given 
by the existing Sakala Sanihita, that ends with ‘Samfml va 
akatib*’ &c., and the real number falls short of this by 15. 

This confusion is, it will be seen, based on Narayana’s 
interpretation of Asvalayana’s Satras on the Upakarana, III. 
5, 8 and 9, which assigns definitely one of the verses to the one 
school, and the other to the other, and will disappear if we 
interpret the Sutras in a manner which, though it may differ 
from that of Narftyana, is still consistent with the positive 
information given to us by him and the other authors. By the 
use of the word Eka in III. 5. 8, NarUyana understands that 
4svalayana directs the use of the verse ‘Samanl va akntifr’ to the 
exclusion of ‘ Tacchamyoravrnlmahe ’ prescribed in the next 
SQtra ; and by the word Eka in this last Sutra, the use of this 
last verse alone is meant to be prescribed to the exclusion of tho 
other. Thus the sense, he says, is, that or this is to be used 
i.e., Yikalpa or option is here allowed ; but it is a Yyavasthita 
Yikalpa, i.e., one course is to be followed by one class of men 
and the other by another. 

Now Asvalayana’s usual way of expressing a Vikalpa 
is by the use of the word ‘Va’ as in I. 10. 9 ; I. 11. 13 ; 
I. 14. 5 ; I. 15. 6 ; I. 19. 2 ; I. 20. 1, &c., &c., and we 
find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Satra III. 5. 3. Different courses for two 
classes of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes 
as in I. 7. 9, where the Jamadagnas are mentioned, and 1.10. 19, 
where we have the Pancavattis, or by using the word Eke, i. e., 
“ some,” as in I. 4. 2 ; I. 13. 6, &e. So, then, if he meant the 
verse mentioned in III. 5. 8, for the Sakalas, and that in III. 5. 
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9, for the Bagkalas, we should expect him to name the first 
School in the first Satra or the second in the second. At any 
rate, even if this mode of expression should be considered 
unnecessrry, the word Va is quite indispensable. And Narayana 
himself is by no means certain about the explanation he has 
given ; for he winds it up with the words ‘Ityevam niveso 
yuktah/ which means “ this construction is reasonable,” or, 
according to the sense of the word Nivesa as used by the 
grammarians, it means “ Asvalayana should properly have put 
in words to that effect.” Again, the word is interpreted here by 
N&rayapa in quite a different sense from that in which ho 
interprets it in III. 5. 6. 

The true explanation seems to me. to be this. Asvalayana 
evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse of each 
Mapdala. But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole Samhita by heart continuously without 
proper divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the 
verses were written continuously without a break, he prescribes 
a pair of verses in each case, the first of whioh is the last of the 
previous Mandala and the second the first of the next Mandala, 
This mode of statement can evidently not be used in prescribing 
the first verse of the first Mamjala or the last verse of the last 
Mandala, and they must be prescribed singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word Dvyyca 
“ pair of verses” with the first verse that has to be prescribed 
singly and of his repeating the second verse also of the first 
Mandala, the word Eka is used in the Sutra III. 5. 6, Agnimlde 
purohitamityeka. But there is no such necessity in the Sutra 
which prescribes‘the last verse of the tenth Mantjala ; for even 
if the word “ pair ” were brought over to it, it could have no 
signification, as nothing follows the last verse. If, notwith¬ 
standing this, the word Eka is used in that Sfitra also, it follows 
that there were some verses in the Sarhhita which came after 
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the last verse of tho tenth Mandala ‘Samani va akQtiV And 
Asvalayana prescribes the last of these verses also in III. 5. 9 ; 
but there too the word Eka is used. What could be the purpose 
of the word here ? 

We can understand the purpose only if we suppose 
' that the verses which followed ‘ Samani va akatih * 
constituted such a hymn as the Saiiijhana hymn with fifteen 
Rks as given by the commentator on the Caranavyuha, the 
fifth of which was ‘Tacchaiiiyor,’ etc., and the fifteenth or the 
last also the same. If the word eka had not been used in the 
Sutra which prescribes ‘ Tacchaiiiyor, ’ etc., the learner by 
connecting the word “pair ” with it might have used tho first 
4 Tacchaiiiyor, ’ etc., i.e., the fifth verse of tho hymn and along 
with it the sixth also Nairhastyaiii, etc. But Eka prevents the 
use of this; and the result is that the last verse of the hymn is 
prescribed. 

But now the question arises, if another hymn followed 
* Samani va akutifi, ’ why does Asvalayana not prescribe 
its last verse only Tacchaiiiyor, etc., as is done by Sahkhayana, 
and why does he prescribe Samani va akfitib, also ? The reason 
must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as this, that in 
his time there was no general agreement that the Rk Sarhhita 
ended with Samani va akutih, but that some included tho 
Samjhana hymn also in it. To meet both these views he 
prescribes both the verses. So that there is no Vikalpa or 
option here to be construed as resulting in the prescribing of 
two different Rks for two different schools; but 21 Ifcks 
are prescribed and 21 Ahutis or oblations for the followers 
of the Rk Samhita. And since the authors of the commentaries 
on both the Srauta and Gfhya Sutras, as well as Jayanta, 
inform us of the tradition that Asvalayana’s Satra was intended 
for the Sakalas as well as the Ba?kalas, the 21 liks and 
Ahutis must be understood as laid down for both, 
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If then NSrSyana’s interpretation that Asvalayana lays down 
two courses for the two schools is to be rejected and we must 
suppose that Asvalayana prescribes ‘Tacchamyor* &c., because the 
Sain j nana hymn formed a part of his Samhita, though not 
acknowledged as such by all, the reason why Sankhayana 
prescribes Tacchamyor etc. only, must be, not that his Sutra* 
is peculiarly the Sutra of the Baskala school, for that fact is 
implicitly denied by our scholiasts; but because he acknowledged 
the Samjnana hymn as decidedly the last hymn of the Samhita, 
and probably the view of its being apocryphal was not started 
in his time, or he neglected it. Thus like Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
Sahkhayana’s also was intended for both the Sakalas and the 
Ba^kalas; that is, the first two are Sutra Sakhas only, and do 
not represent any difference in the Samhita. 

That the Asvalayana School is a Sutra Sakha only and is not 
tied down to a particular Samhita is, in addition to the 
statement of the scholiasts, also pointed to by the present practice 
of Brahmans of that school, who at the end of their Samdhya 
adorations have to speak of themselves individually as 
Rgvedantargata Asvala yana-Sakala-sakhadhyayin. The name 
Sakala is added to show the Samhita, as the name Asvalayana in 
itself is not sufficient to show it. 

But the view that the Sarnjnana hymn was apocryphal, which 
is only indicated by Asvalayana, gradually gained strength, 
especially in the Sakala school, through the influence of the 
Anukramapl which rejects it, and it was thrown out of the 
Samhita; but probably the Ba?kalas did not keep pace with the 
Sakalas in this respect, and hence the statement of Narayana 
and others that the Samhita of the former had ‘Tacchamyor/ 
etc., for its ending verse. But though the Sakalas rejected 
it, the verse ‘Tacchamyor/ etc., is at the present day repeated 
every day by the followers of the school in winding up 
the Saihdhyavandana and the Brahmayajna. It is repeated 
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before the verse ‘Namo Brahmane.’ The last is prescribed 
by Asvalayana in III. 3. 4, and both in the Gphyaparisista (Bibl. 
Ind. Ed., p. 270,1, 8). 

The Baskala Samhita seems not to be extant now. 
For the author of the commentary on the CarartavyUha, 
aft^r giving its peculiarities on the authority of a Vj’tti 
on the Anukramanl, says, Evamadhyanabhrivacchakhabhavafi ; 
“ the Sakha does not exist because such a text is not studied.” 
The only Samhita, therefore, to which both Asvalayana and 
!§ahkhayana now refer is that of the Sakala school. Hence this 
statement of the commentator on the Caranavyuha that the only 
difference between them is the exclusion or inclusion of Rgveda, 
VIII. 58, and herein is the explanation of the fact that our 
No. 39 belonged to a Sfuikhayana Brahman. 

The Samjnana hymn of fifteen verses having thus very likely 
formed originally a part of the Sakala Samhita, one can under¬ 
stand why it is necessary to add the number of verses contained 
in it to make up the traditional number of 10,580j. It may 
here be remarked that the Sutras of Asvalayana and SahkhSyana 
about the Upakarana oblations that we have been discussing, are 
adduced by the commentator on the CaranavyQha as authorities 
for including that hymn in the text. One can understand how, 
in his eye, the Satra of the latter is an authority, believing as he 
did that the Samhita of Sankhayana was the same as that of the 
Sakala school. But he has not explained the significance of 
ASvalayana’s giving the last verse of X. 191, and also of the 
Samjnana hymn. He, of course, does not adopt Narayapa’s 
interpretation. According to the commentator the Samhita of 
all the Rgveda schools is the same, which, of course, is true, as 
we have seen in the case of the four that are extant. The fifth 
Mapdukl has not yet'been traced. 

There are two copies recently transcribed of the Carapavyttha- 
bhagya in the Deccan College Collections, No. 19 of 1871-72 and 

89 [ R, GK Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the name of the 
author. But the work has been lithographed at Benares and 
also printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series as an appendix of 
the edition of the Pratisakhya of the White Yajurveda. In both, 
the name of the commentator is given as Mahldasa, who wrote 
the work in the year (expired) TridasangadharSmite, which, in 
the edition in the Benares Sanskrit Series, is given as equivalent 
to 1613, but which really means 1633, tridasa meaning 33, the 
traditional number of the gods. This Mahidasa or Mahldasa is 
probably the same as the author of the commentary on the 
Lllavatl written in 1644 Samvat and noticed in my Report for 
1883-84 under No. 205 (pp. 82 and 368). 1 2 

APASTAMBADIIWITIRTHAKARIKAS 
No, 83 is a transcript of Trikandamandana’s Apastambadhvani- 
tarthakarikas. In my last Report I gave the results* of the examin¬ 
ation of the fourth part of the work. The following is a list of 
the authors and works quoted in the first three parts ■ 

I.—Adhikara Kanda 


Atharvana Sutra 15 b 1. 
Apastamba 4 & 9. 

Katha 17 a 12. 

Karka 24 b 1; 25 a 6. 

Katiya 22 b 9. 

Kesavasiddhanta 19 b 5. 
Ke6avasv&min 21 a 11, 

Jaimini 23 a 2. 

Devala 21 b 12. 

Baudhayanamata 5 a 7 ; 24 b 5. 
Bharadvaja 6 a 11. 

1 Ante, p. 207. [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 101 ff. [N. B. U.] 


Bharadvajasutrabhagyakj‘t 4 b 10. 
Bharadvajiya 24 a 10. 
Bharadvajiyabhagya 23 a 14. 
Mantrabrahmapabhagyakft 
25 a 6. 

Laugak^i 24 a 12. 
Laugakgikarika 17 a 8. 

Vamana 21 b 3. 

Vartikadarsana 15 a 3. 
Sslikanstha 14 b 13. 
Sabdanusarin 18 b 3. 
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II.—Pratinidhi Kai^a 


Apastamba 5 a 7. 

Asvalayana 3 6 12; 10 6 11. 
Kafcha6a5;9a6: 9 6 1; 10a6,9. 
Kafchasakhinab 5 a 5. 
Kathasruti 5 a 7, 8, 11. 
Kathtisaya 7 a 12. 

Katlyasfltra 4 a 14. 
Katyayanftsayal 6 9; Katya yana 
6 6 14. 

Kalpabha^ya 9 b 11. 
KesavasiddhSnta 7 a 3. 
Chandoga 2 a 5. 

Kau$ltakibhib 2 a 4. 


Chandogagrhya 2 b 11; 3 a 6. 
Damodara 3 a 4. 

Bahvrc 2 a 5. 

Baudhayana 1 b 14; 2 b 14; 3 a 7 
8; 4 b 10; 6 a 14. 

BhSradvaja—Bharadvilja 3 a 7, 
13;4a5;461,4;666;7al3. 
Bharadvajlyabhasya 8 a 12. 
MMhyamdinasruti 3 a 3. 
Vajinam 7 a 14. 

Vidkiratnamata 4 b 11. 

Samagah 5 6 5. 


III.—PunarSdhana Kan^a 


Itharvana 5 6 6. 

Karka 7 6 8; 8 a 6. 

Karmadipa 28 a 13, 6 5. 
Katyayana 24 6 2, 6. 
Kau^itakisruti 14 a 8. 
Chandoga parisi^a 16 a 1; 21 
a 6 . 

Bahvrc 4 6 9, 11; 32 6 3. 
Baudhayana 4 6 6; 19 6 1. 
BaudhSyanlyaka 32 a 12; 35 61. 


Bhavamlga 32 6 3. 
Bhavabha^ya 19 6 8. 
Bharadvaja 17 a 3; 28 6 5. 
Madhyamdinasruti 4 a 5, 11. 
Yajuaparsva 30 6 7. 

Lauguksi 13 6 8; 25a 7, 13. 
Vajinali 4 610. 

Satyasadhildi 4 or 11. 
Sntrakura 3 a 13. 


The Vamana in the list of the first part is spoken of as having 
given a certain opinion on a sacrificial point in commenting on the 
Purugarthadhikarana (Brahmasotra.III. 4.1.) He thus appears to be 
an old writer on the Vedanta. 

Devala, Damodara, Laugak§ikarika, Karmadipa and 
Bhavabha§ya, mentioned in the first three Kapcjas 
do not occur in the fourth, a list of the names mentioned in 
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which is given in my Report for 1883-84 1 “Jaimini” given 
in that Report under the head of “ other authors ” must be 
considered to be the author of a Kalpa Sutra. 

Professor Hillebrandt states in the preface to his edition of the 
Sankhayana Sutra that TrikSndamandana ignores wholly the 
Sutraof Sankhayana and adduces the authority of my last Report. 
In the first group of names at page 28 of the Report,* I have put 
down Sankhayana occurring twice in the fourth part of 
Trikapdamapdana’s work as the name of a Vedic Sakha or school 
to be on the safe side. But it is quite possible, or even probable 
that in the two passages, the author means to speak of the author of 
the Sutra; for Sankhayanasaya, or the opinion of Sankhayana, is 
what is spoken of. Still, from the fact that the name does not 
occur in the first three parts of Trikandainapdana’s work, and 
occurs only twice in the fourth, it would appear that the Sutra 
was rarely studied as is stated by the Professor. 

DIGAMBARA JAINA LITERATURE 
dharmapariksa of amitagati 

In the Collection of Manuscripts of the Digambara sect of 
Jainas, we have a copy of a work of Amitagati not known before, 
the Dharmaparik$a, as well as one of his Subhasitaratnasamdoha. 
The date of this last is known to be 1050 of the Yikrama era, 
while that of the new work is given at the end to be 1070, 
corresponding to 1014 A.D. 

In this work, Amitagati represents a domi-god (Yidyadhara) 
. of the name of Manovega, son of a prince of demi-gods 
of the name of Aj&tasatru, to be a devout follower of 
the Jaina faith. He had a friend of the name of Pavanavega, 
who, however, was not a Jaina. Manovega ardently desired 

1 Ante, pp. 101 S. [N.B.UJ 

2 Ante, p. 101. [N.B.U.] 
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that his friend should be of the same faith with himself; 
and while moving in his aerial car and thinking in what way he 
should be converted, his car stumbled when he reached Ujjayini. 
Then getting down near the great garden of the city, he found 
a famous Jaina saint of the name of Jinamati discoursing on 
religion. At the end of the discourse, which is given at some 
length, the Vidyadhara asked the saint whether his friend would 
ever become a believer, and was told that he would, if Manovega 
went to Puspapura with him, showed,him the contradictions 
and discrepancies in tho doctrines of other sects by conversing 
with the followers of these, and instructed him by arguments 
and illustrations. 

Manovega accordingly went with his friend to Puspapura. 
The method he follows is, on each occasion, to assume a 
different form, to go to the place in that form, beat a drum, 
and sit on what is called the ‘golden’ seat. People of all 
sorts gather round him, he shows them something which is out 
of the ordinary course of things, or tells a story with many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities, and when they raise questions 
he asks them whether, in their own religious works and beliefs, 
there are not things equally out of the way and equally incon¬ 
sistent and improbable. After they admit that there are, he 
turns to his friend and calls his attention to these faults in the 
ordinary religious works of the Brahmans, and thus endeavours 
gradually to convert him to his faith. 

Thus, at the first visit to Pu$papura, the two friends 
appear as young men adorned with golden ornaments and, 
gems, and still bearing heaps of hay and faggots of 
firewood to sell. The people asked them the reason of 
this incongruity, whereupon Manovega, after telling them a 
good many stories of unthinking persons who do not consider 
a thing properly or impartially, to induce them to give a calm 
consideration to his observations, asks them in return how it was 
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that the Great Vi$nu— the Creator, Protector, and Destroyer 
of the world, by whose mercy men attain to eternal bliss, and 
who pervades everything, and is eternal and pure,—became a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula, and looked after the cows and 
played with the cowherds; how it was that he went to Duryo- 
dhana as a messenger at the bidding of the son of Pandu like an 
ordinary foot-soldier; how it was that on the battlefield he 
became Partha’s charioteer and drove his chariot; how it was 
that he became a dwarf and, like a beggar, begged of Bali in 
humiliating terms a piece of land; and how it was that the All¬ 
knowing, the All-pervading, the Unchangeable Protector of the 
world, was oppressed in every way by the fire of separation 
from Slta like a mortal lover. “If Vispu does things like this, 
no mortal can be blamed for doing them; if a mother-in-law is 
ill-conducted, the daughter-in-law cannot be reproached for 
acting likewise. When the whole world is in the inside of him, 
how can Slta be taken away from him ? Nothing existing ill 
space can be taken out of space. If the god is all-pervading, 
how can he be separated from his beloved ? If he is eternal, 
how can he be afflicted with separation ? How can the Lord 
of the world do the behests of others ? N Kings do not do the 
work of their servants. How can the All-knowing ask others 
(what he does n t know); how can the Ruler (of all) beg; how 
can the Wakeful sleep, or the Unsensuai be a lover ? How can 
He, like an ordinary miserable being, become a fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf and three Ramas successively ? 

After having argued thus with the Brahmans, he went to the 
garden and spoke to his friend in the same strain : “Friend, 
I will tell you another thing. There are six periods mentioned 
in the Bharata in order, having each its peculiarity like the 

9*: srpifta ii 
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seasons. In the fourth period there were sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve Supreme Sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhantas 
(Jinas), and nine Rfimas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of 
these nine. All of them have passed away ; there is no substance 
existing that is not destroyed by death (time). The last of the 
Vi§nus (Kesavas) was the son of Yasudova; and his Brahman 
devotees call him the Pure, the Supreme Being. (They say) 
‘He who meditates on the god Vi.snu, who is all-pervading, a 
whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, and who 
frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery.’ He 
is traditionally known to have ten (forms) :—A fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, Vilmana, Rama, Rama, and Rama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin. 1 Having spoken of him as a whole without parts, 
they represent him to have ten different forms though there is 
inconsistency.” 

It will be seen that the idea of the ten incarnations of Viftju 
had become quite an article of ordinary belief by the year 1070 
of the Yikrama era or 1014 A.D., and Buddha had been received 
into the popular Brahmanio pantheon. In the first of the two 
verses quoted in the notes, the two last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably because the object was to represent the birth 
of Vi?nu in previous ages of the world; while the ninth belongs 
to the present and the tenth to a future age. 

On another occasion Manovega transforms himself into a 
Pulinda and his friend into a cat without ears, and offers the cat 
for sale, saying that the smell of the cat drove mice away for ten 
or twelve Yojanas on all sides. In the story he told of the cat 

i $h ¥>T- atsfr j t rcfofo rc stttr: i 

Tmsr p; II 

There is a marginal note on in which the word is explained as meaning 
or “boar.” The three R7\mas are, of course, Parasurama, Rftma the son of 
Dasaratha, and Balar&ma or Krsna. 
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the Brahmans discovered an incongrnity ; and Manovega, on his 
part, tells the following story as occurring in one of the Puranas 
of the Brahmans containing like incongruities. 

There was a recluse of the name of Mandapa Kausika. On one 
occasion he sat down to dinner along with other recluses. Seeing 
him sitting in their company, the recluses rose up, afraid to touch 
him as if he were a Candala. Mandapa Kausika asked them 
why they rose up, as they should at the sight of a dog. . They 
told him that he had become a recluse immediately after he had 
been a BrahmacSrin, and without going through the interme¬ 
diate order by marrying a wife and seeing the face of a son. A 
man without a son does not go to Heaven ; nor are religious 
mortifications successful if gone through by one in that condition. 
He then went away and asked men of his caste to give him a 
girl in marriage, but as he had become an old man, nobody would 
give his daughter to him. Thereupon he went back to the 

c 

recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry 
a widow and assume the life of a householder. By doing so no 
sin was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of 
the recluses (Tapasagame). For, they said : 

fesfcnfr II 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband 
has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen 
away from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to 
women. ” 

The text on this subjeot occurring in the Smrtis of ParSsara 
and Narada, and also in that of Mann, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on ParSsara, though 
not found there now, is : 

irnfari n 
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The difference between the two texts is little ; the words are 
merely transposed in the first line, and we have for 
This transposition, however, allows of the proper locative 
of qfo being used without the violation of the metre. 

In connection with another story of a re-marriage, the Brahmans 
of Kusumapura are represented to have said to Manovega, 
who had on that occasion appeared there in the form of an ascetic, 
“Even if a woman is married once, when through ill-luck the 
husband dies, it is fit that she should go through the ceremony 
[of marriage] again, provided there has been no cohabitation. 
When the husband has gone away from home, a good wife 
should wait for eight years if she has alrea'dy borne a child, and 
for four if she has not. If husbands in five suoh conditions are 
taken when there is reason, the women do not incur sin. This is 
what Vyasa and others say.” 1 

From all this, it follows that widow-marriage was not a thing 

(i 

unheard of in 1014 A.D., and that the principal Smfti texts were 
very well-known at the time and quoted in support of it. 

The story 'goes on. Mandapa Kausika married a widow as 
directed by the recluses ; and they lived together as husband 
and wife. A girl was born to them, and she grew to be a 
woman of uncommon beauty. Her name was ChSya. Subse¬ 
quently, Mandapa Kausika conceived the idea of going with his 

1 fe# ^5 (|g) I 

sft II 

sRftwrf % )z rrc )srcf)r i 

•The numeral ‘five’ here must refer to the five cases mentioned in the text given 
above. 

40 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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wife on a pilgrimage to holy places; but as Chaya, on account 
of her tender age, could not be taken along with them, he was 
for a long time considering who would be the proper person to 
whose care he should commit her. Brahman, Vi§nu, and 
Siva would not do, on account of their various misdeeds in 
matters of women, which are here narrated in detail and with 
zest; and the only person fit to take care of the girl was Yama, 
the God of Death. The father committed the girl to his care 
and went away with his wife. Yama, however* enamoured of 
her beauty, used her as his wife; but, in order that she might 
not be seen and taken away from him, he concealed her in his 
stomach. 

After some time, Vayu, the God of Wind, remarked to 
his friend Agni, the God of Fire, that Yama was the happiest 
of the gods, living as he did in the company of a woman of 
incomparable beauty. Agni asked how he could have access to 
her ; but Vayu replied that Yama concealed her in his stomach 
and it was not possible even to see her. Still, he said, when 
Yama went to perform ablutions and the sin-wiping ceremony 
(Aghamar?ana) he disgorged her, and then only she was to be 
found alone. Agni took advantage of that opportunity and 
appeared before her on one occasion. He could win her easily 
and spent some time in amorous intercourse with her. When 
it was time for Yama to come back, Ch5yS told Agni to dis¬ 
appear, as he would destroy both of them if seen together. But 
Agni refused to go, whereupon she swallowed him and kept 
him concealed in her stomach. 

Agni having thus disappeared from the world, the usual 
course of sacrifices and of cooking was interrupted, and 
gods and men were greatly troubled. Thereupon Indra told 
Vayu to find out Agni. Vayu searched for him everywhere, 
but did not find him. He informed Indra of this, but said 
that there was one place which he had not searched and 
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where he was likely to be found. Thereupon he invited all 
the gods to a feast. He gave one seat and one offering 
to each of the gods, but provided Yama with three. 
Yama asked why he gave him three. If he was thinking 
of his beloved who was concealed within him, he should 
give two ; but why three ? Vayu promised to explain tho 
reason, and told him to disgorge Chaya. This Yama 
did ; and when Chaya appeared, Vayu told her to disgorge 
Agni. She did let out Agni accordingly and everybody was 
surprised. 

Here we have one of the many stories about the disappearance 
of Agni. 

In this way the Vidyildhara goes on transforming himself into 
a different person on each occasion, discoursing with the Brahmans 
and afterwards pointing out the absurdities of the Brahmanic 
sacred books to his friend. The following are some of the 
observations he addresses to the latter. “ All people divide 
property between themselves everywhere ; but the division of a 
woman [among several men] is censured even by the censurable . 1 
The Vyasa who was the son of Yojanagandha was a different 
man from him who was the son of Satyavati, a happy princess. 
•ParSsara the king was a different man from Parllsara the 
ascetic ; people confound them, being deluded by the identity 
of name. Duryodhana and others wore the sons of Gandharr, 
and Dhi’tara^ra ; the five Papdavas are well-known in the world 
as the sons of Kunti and Madri. All the sons of Gandharl, 
together with Karpa, allied themselves with Jarasamdha and the 
Papdavas with Kesava. The powerful Vasudeva, having killed 
Jarasaiiidha in battle, became the [one] lord of the earth on tho 
whole surface of the earth. The sons of Kunti having practised 
religious austerities went to the place of Siva or a holy place ; 


1 This is an allusion to Draupadfs becoming the wife of the five Pandavas. 
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the two sons of Madri being desirous of salvation attained to 
accomplishment in all respects. Duryodhana and the rest 
having resorted to the teaching of the Jina reached the abode of 
the gods in accordance with their respective deeds. This is old 
history, but it is told in a different manner by Vyasa ; how can 
men whose minds are warped by a false faith speak the truth ?” 

Again, Manovega said to his friend, “ You have heard the 
Sastra of our opponents which is full of incredible things. He 
who follows their precepts or the directions laid down by them 
does not obtain the desired fruit. Does anybody ever obtain 
oil by wringing sand ? It is not possible for monkeys to kill 
Rak§asas; what a difference between gods possessed of the 
eight great virtues and unintelligent brute creatures ! How can 
huge mountains be lifted up by monkeys, and how can they 
stand (float) on the sea the waters of which are deep ? If Havana 
became incapable of being killed by the gods through a boon 
[of Siva], how could a god becoming a man kill him ? It will 
not do even to say that gods became monkeys and killed the 
R&k$asas ; you do not get what you want even thus. How can 
the All-knowing Saiiikara grant such a boon—a boon which 
was the source of irremediable harm to the world, even 
to the gods ? When one thinks over the Puranas of the opponents, 
one finds no worth in them ; can anybody find butter by churn¬ 
ing water? These [beings] Sugriva and others were not monkeys; 
and Ravana and others were not Raksasas, 0 friend, such as 
people imagine. All these were men, pure, righteous, and 
spirited, following the religion of Jina. They were called 
monkeys because their banner had a monkey on it, and the 
Raksasas, who were acquainted with a great many powerful arts, 
were so because they had a Raksasa on their banner. One who 
desires salvation should have his eyes clear and believe these 
beings to be as they were described by Gautama, the lord of the 
Jinas, to Srepika.” 
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Again ; “ Thus were great and righteous men of olden times 
described differently from what they were by Vy&sa and others, 
whose minds were darkened by a false faith and who were not 
afraid of being precipitated into the great Hollow. The deluded 
Vyasa spoke a falsehood when he said that Duryodhana, the bee 
on the lotuses in the shape of the feet of the Jina, who was in 
his last bodily form, died, being killed by Bhlma. Kumbhakarna, 
Indrajit and others whose hearts were anxious to embrace the 
lady Mukti or Salvation, had the nature of a Rak?asa attributed 
to them, which is sinful, involving, as it does, the abominable 
practice of the eating of flesh and even of men. Valmlki spoke 
falsely when he said that the great-souled Vali, who was the 
bridegroom of the bride in the shape of Perfection, and the 
fetters of whose deeds were broken, was struck by Rama and 
killed.” 

A good deal of this is written in the manner of a sectarian, but 
it J does appear that the stories of the MahSbharata and Ramayana 
are differently told by the Jainas, and point perhaps to different 
authentic rescensions. 

In the event, Pavanavega’s mind is turned away from the 
popular religion, whereupon Manovega takes him again to 
Jinamati, the saint of Ujjayinl, who instructs him in the Jaina 
faith. 

Amitagati’s spiritual genealogy is as follows 1 Virasena the 
best of the Mathuras (monks of Mathura), 2 Devasvamin, 
3 Amitagati, 4 Nemisena, 5 Madhavasena, 6 Amitagati, the 
author. 

AN ANTHOLOGY BY DHANAMJAYA 

Nos. 1145 and 1146 are two copies of a thesaurus by a 
Digambara Jaina of the name of Dhanamjaya. At the end of the 
first Pariccheda or part occurs a stanza in which Dhanamjaya is 
called a Kavi or poet. In the next it is said, “The argumentation 
of Akalanka, grammatical rules of Pujyapftda, and the poem of 
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the poet of the Dvi]?samdh5na—this is a triad of jewels.” 
“ Dvilisamdhana ” is two-fold interpretation ; and a poem each 
verse of which is written with the intention of bringing out two 
senses is a Dvihsamdhana K&vya. It appears, therefore, from 
these two $lokas that Dhanamjaya, the author of the thesaurus, 
is the author of Dvihsamdhana Kavya also. No. 1142 is a copy 
of this Kavya, and No. 1143 of a commentary on it by 
Nemicandra. Here also the author is named Dhanamjaya. 
Yardhamana in his Ganaratnamahodadhi quotes Dhanamjaya. 
I find the Slokas in the copy of the DvihasamdhSna before me. 
That in p. 97 of Eggeling’s Edition is the 51st stanza of Canto IX, 
that in p. 409, is the 22nd of Canto XVIII, and that in p. 435, is 
the 6th of Canto IV. 

The proper title of the poem is Raghavapandaviya and each 
verse has two senses, one applicable to the MahabhRrata story 
and the other to the RamSyana story. As theJainas copy the 

c 

Brahmans in their profane literature, and as we have a 
Meghadttta of the Digambara Jainas, and also one of the 
Svetambaras, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Dhanamjaya 
borrowed the idea of a Raghavapandaviya from the Brahmanic 
poem of that name by Kaviraja. 

Kaviraja must have flourished about or after the time of 
Munja of Dhara, since he compares his patron Kamadeva 
of Jayantlpurl with Munja. Munja was put to death in 
about 996 a.d. by Tailapa. 1 Vardhamana composed his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi in the year 1197 Vikrama or 1141 a.d. 
Both Kaviraja and Dhanamjaya, therefore, must have lived in 
the interval between those two dates, the latter being considerably 
younger than the former, if the supposition of imitation is correct. 

According to Mr. K. B. Pathak, the Kanarese poet 
Abhinava-Pampa speaks of one Srutakirtitraividya as the author 
of a Raghavapandaviya. A writer of the na me of Meghacandra 
1 See my Report for 1882-83, p. 45. [ =Ante, p. 51. N. B. U.] 
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appears from a certain statement of his to be a contemporary 
of this Pampa, and Meghacandra’s son wrote a work in 1076 
§aka or 1154 a.d. 1 There is nothing to show definitely that 
Srutakirti was the same as Dhanamjaya and his RSghava- 
pan<Javlya the same as Dhanamjaya’s. But the date of the son of 
a contemporary of Pampa does harmonize with the dates arrived 
at before, and is not against the supposition of the identity of 
the two individuals and the two poems. 

NOTICES OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING 
TO THIS COLLECTION 

[Originally included in the Report on search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for 1887-91, pages LV—Lxxxvm] 

PRAYOGAPARIJATA BY NRS1MHA 

No. 294 is Prayogaparijata Pakayajnakanda. 

,The following are the authors and works quoted in this 
Manuscript:— 


AgnipurSna. 

Devala. 

Atri. 

DevlpurSna. 

Amarakosa. 

NSrada. 

Adipurana. 

Naradlyapurana. 

Apastamba. 

PadmapurSpa. 

AsvalayaMcarya. 

Pulastya. 

Usanas. 

Pracetas. 

RgvidhSna. 

Brhaspati. 

Kalanirnaya. 

Brahmapurana. 

KarmapurSna. 

Brahmavaivar^a. 

GarudapurSna. 

Brahmapcjapurana. 

Gobhila. 

Bhagavadglta. 

CandrikS. 

Bharadvaja. 

Chandogaparisi§ta* 

Bhavisyapurana. 

Jatukarnya. 

Bhrgu. 


1 Indian Antiquary, Yol, XIV, p. 14. 
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Matsyapunlna. 

Yi?pupur5na. 

Marici. 

YySsa. 

Markandeya. 

Bahkha. 

Markan d eyapur Sri a. 

Bambhu. 

Yama. 

Satatapa. 

Yiljnavalkya. 

Salahkilyana. 

Laugak§i. 

Saunaka. 

Yarahapuriina. 

Sattrimsanmata. 

Vasi$tha. 

Sumanta. 

Vayupunlna. 

Baurapurftna. 

Vrddhamanu. 

Bkandapurana. 

Vvddhavasistha. 

Smrtibhaskara. 

Visv&mitra. 

Smi*tyarthasara. 

Vi$nu. 

Harita. 

Visnudharmottara. 

Hemadri. 


PrayogapfirijSta is quoted in the Prayogaratna by NSrayaiyi- 
bhatta whose latest known date is 1568 A.D., and it quotes 
Hemadri whose latest date is 1272 A.d. No closer approxi¬ 
mation to the date of Nrsimha, the author, can be made. In 
a passage on fol. 73 he states that he will give the names of the 
articles not to be used in certain rites in the Karnataka 
language, wherefore he appears to have been a Kanarese Pandit. 

GITAGOVINDA WITH A COMMENTARY 
No. 346 is Gltagovinda with a commentary entitled RasikapriyS. 
The 1st leaf is wanting and the opening words of the 3rd verse. 

This is a commentary on Jayadeva’s Glta-Govinda by 
Kumbhakarija, who, as stated in the introduction, was a prince 
belonging to the dynasty that ruled over MedapSta or • Mewar 
in Rajputana. The progenitor of the race was Bappa and the 
first prince of note was Guhila, after whom the dynasty was 
called by the name of Gehlote. In the course of time a famous 
prince of the name of Hammlra belonging to the family ruled 
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over Mewar. lie was succeeded by his son K$otrasiiiiha and this 
latter by Laksa. After Laksa iiis son Mokala came to the 
throne, and Mokala was followed by Kumbhakarna. 

These names are also given by Tod in his Annals of Rfijasthilna 
and in this order. The dates of accession of the princes are 
According to him the following :— 

Hammira, 1301 a.d. 

Khaitasiiiiha (Ksetrasiiiiha), 1305 a.d. 

Lakga, 1373 a.d. 

Mokala, 1398 a.d. 

Kumbho (Kumbhakarna), 1419 A.D , and reigned 
to 1469 a.d. 

This king is notioed in my Report for 1882*83 as the patron 
of the architect, Hand ana, the author of the Rajavallabha- 
mandana. Tod mentions Kumbho’s having composed this 
cbmmentary or what he calls “ Appendix to the divine melodies 
in praise of Crishna.” 

In the commentary the author quotes I&lrikas from the 
Kavyaprakilsa and also some of the instances. The metre of the 
first verse of the original, which is Sardulavikrfdita, is thus 
defined :— 



and Vasantatilaka of the next is given as 

‘cWdfasm <nrar n: i 

These are the definitions of the two metres given in the 
Vrttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta, so that this work is not later 
than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. In commenting 
on the 3rd verse, Kumbhakarna makes out the six following 
poets as mentioned therein :— 

Umilpatidhara, Govardhana, 

Jayadeva, Hrutadhara, 

Parana, Dhoyl (Kaviksmfipati), 


41 [R. G. Bhamlarkar’s Worka, Vo!. II ] 
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and reports the tradition that these six Pandits adorned the 
court of Laksmanasena. A verse from Goi-DhoikavirSja, 
quoted by Jahlana will be found in the succeeding pages. 
Kaviraja is a paraphrase of Kaviksmapati. Laksmanasena came 
to the throne in Bengal after 11G8 A.])., as will be seen hereafter. 

PORNABHADRA’S pancopakhyana 

No. 371 is Pancopakhyana. 

This is an edition of the Pancatantrj prepared under the 
direction of a Mantrin or minister of the name of Soma and 
completed on the 3rd Tithi of the dark half of Phalguna of the 
year 1255 by a man of the name of Purnabhadra. The text of 
the Pancatantra, he says, had beoome corrupt, and he corrected 
every letter, word, sentence, story and verse. Accordingly we 
find on comparing this edition with the oxisting text as printed 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series that there are differences pf 
reading in almost every line. Some of the prose passages and 
verses in the latter are omitted and sometimes there are others 
in the place of those occurring there. Sometimes there are 
verbose prose passages to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the existing text. The work might be characterized as 
Pancatantra re-written. Who the Soma-Mantrin mentioned by 
the author was it is difficult to say. The date in all probability 
refers to the era of Vikrama, wherefore it is equivalent to 1199 A.D. 

PADYAYENI BY VENlDATTA 

No. 375 is Padyavenl by Venidatta, son of Jagajjlvana, 
grandson of Nilakantha, and belonging to Yajnika family. 

Names of authors and works occurring at the end of the 
verses quoted :— 


Akabbarlkalidssa. 

Akalajalada. 

Anantabhratfi, 


Amara. 

Amaracanda. 

Asamitra. 
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Indrakavi. 

Uddilmakavi. 

Kavikankana. 

Kaviraja. 

Kavlndra. 

Kalidasa. 

K urmacalan vpati. 
Krsnadasa. 
Kffinapaiidita. 
Kerali. 

Kesarikavi. 

Kgemendra. 

Ganapati. 

Giirjara. 

Govardhana. 

Govimjabhatta. 

* Gaurl. 

Gauripriya. 

Ghanasyama. 

Candracuda. 

Cintamai.ii. 

Cintamanidlksita. 

Jagajjlvana. 

Jagajjtvanayvjya. 

Jagannatha. 

Jayadeva. 

Trivikramabhatta. 

Dapdin. 

DSinodarabhatta. 

Devasiddhivedin. 

Devesvara. 

Dhurta. 

Nathopadhyaya. 

Nllakantha. 


PadmavatL 

Pingala. 

Pra bhakarabhat ta. 
B;ilakr?na. 

Balajibhatta. 

Bindukavi. 

Bil liana. 

Bral 1 m en d ras v am i n. 
Bharlrhari. 

Bhavadeva. 

Bkanukara. 

Bliuvanananda. 

Bhupatimisra. 

Bhojaprabandlia. 

MadlmsQ danasaras vai I. 

Madhnsadanasvftmin. 

Mahfikavi. 

Madhava. 

Mailhila. 

Morika. 

Mohana. 

Mohana Otra (dra ?)ka. 

Ragliunathopadhyaya. 

Ratnfwali. 

Ramariathakavirfija. 

Ramacandra. 

Rflniaoand rabhatta. 
Ramacai 1 d rfigami n. 
Ramacandropadhyaya. 
Rama jit. 

RilyabkaRa. 

Rudra. 

Rupaka, 

Laksinana. 
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Laksmanasena. 

Sarhgadhara. 

Laksmanasenaputra. 

Siva. 

Lolimba, 

Sivananda. 

Vamsimisra. 

| Sista. 

Vapikanthabharana. 

Srlyajfiika. 

Vaplrasalavrjya. 

, Sriharsa. 

Yahinlpati. 

1 Sanmasika. 

Yijasesara (Dvijasckhara ?) 

i Sadasiva. 

i 

Vitthalesvara. 

| Sarvadasa. 

Vir&ja. 

1 Sarvabliaama. 

Vis vam bhatabhyatta. 

j 

! Siiiihadatta. 

Y enldatta. 

Subhasitamuktavali. 

Veradidatta (datta ?). 

! Smarapuhgava. 

Vaidyabhanu. 

Harinarayanamisra. 

Yyasa. 

Hariharabhatta. 

Samkaramisra. 

Hanumat. 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra notices a MS. dated 1701 of a glossary 


composed by the author and entitled PaiicatattvaprakasikS 
(Yol. IV, p. 48). From the letters SK. printed after the date, it 
appears that it is to lie referred to the Saka era. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, seems to refer it to the Yikrama era and consider its 
equivalent (1644 A.D.) to be the date of the composition of the 
work (Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 314). 


PADYIMRTaTARANGINI by bhaskaka 

No. 370 is Padyfmirtatarahginl by Bhfiskara, son of Apajibha- 
tta and belonging to the family of Agnihotrin. 


Names of poets and works occurring at the end of verses :— 


Akabarlyakalidasa. 

Any oktikan thabharana. 

Amarusataka. 

KavyaprakSsa. 

Ganapati. 


Gadadhara. 

Gunakara. 

Gauda. 

Candrakavi. 

Jayadeva. 
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Trivikrama. 

Devagana. 

D har an idliarabhatt a. 

Panditaraja. 

Prastavacintamani. 

Bhattanllakantha. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhavasataka. 

Bhaskara. 

Bherlbhatikara. 

Matkpta (Bhaskarakpta) 
Bhaskaracaritra. 


| Murtakavi. 
Ramacandra, 
Laksmana. 
Vamsidharamisra. 
Villmiki. 

Vidyapati. 

V isvanfithavahinlpati. 

Sarngadhara. 

Sanmasika. 

Sadasiva. 

Sabhyakanthabharana. 

Haribhatta. 


The commentary oil the Vrttaratnakara to be noticed below, 
apparently by the same author, was composed in Vikrama 1732 
or 1G7G a.d. Probably this author is the same as the author of the 
Paribhasabliaskara noticed in my Report for 1883-84 p. GO; 1 
fbr in both cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father’s 
Apfiji, grandfather’s Hari, and great-grandfather’s Puru§ottama, 
the family name being Agnihotrin. In the colphon of the 
commentary on the Vrttaratnakara, Bhfiskara’s other name is 
given as Hari. Probably his grandfather’s name was given to 
him according to the usual Maratha custom. Bhaskara’s chro¬ 
nological relations with Bhatt.oji Diksita and Nagojibhatta 
mentioned in the Report* are consistent with the above date. 


SABHYALAMKAKANA BY GOVINDAJI 
No. 417 is Sabhyfilamkarana by Govindaji (Hanskritized 
into Govindajit). 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of the verses 
quoted 

Amaraka. Uddiyakavi. 

Amaracandra. Utpala. 

1 Ante. p. 164 [N. B. LI.] 

2 Ante. p. 162 [N. B. U.] 
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Kalasa. 

Bharavi. 

Kaviraja. 

Bhavamisra. 

Kalidasa. 

Bhasa. 

Kumaradasa. 

Bhlmasimha. 

K?emendra. 

Bhimasena. 

Ganapati. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Gadadhara. 

Mali anat aka. 

Gopaditya. 

Magha. 

Govardhana. 

Murari. 

Ghatakharpara. 

Mcdha (dhra ?). 

Jayamadhava. 

Raghupati. 

Trivikrama. 

Rajasekhara. 

Dandin. 

RaghavSnandadeva 

Darpana. 

Rudra. 

Dharmadasa. 

Lak^mana. 

Nirmala. 

Yararuci. 

Nilakaptha. 

Yaraha. 

Nllakanthasukla. 

Vasudeva. 

Prabhakarabhatta. 

Yikafanitamba. 

Balabharata. 

Yedavyasa. 

Banabhatta. 

Hakavrddhi. 

Bilvamahgala. 

Sarhgadhara. 

Bilhana. 

i Sivasvamin. 

Bhattasomesvara. 

Srihar$a. 

Bhartphari. 

Sanmasika. 

Bhavabhuti. 

Saiiikula. 

BhSnukara. 

Bhanupandita. 

1 Ilarihara. 


ALAMKARAMANJOSA by devasamkara 
No. 519 is Alaiiikilramanjuf?;l by Devasamkara. 

[After the Introduction] follow the following verses, in which 
Bajinlv the First of the Peshwa family, and his descendants 
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Madhavarav and Raghava or Raghunatharav are noticed, and a 


ourious etymology of the word Peshwa is given.:— 

ftgirnPT ir?r^r I 

Wirft 11 % 11 

fasrr ffrr ^j5r?g5ft sifjTTm # £rrc ?r^hr: i 
jtfrto v* *n^l: 11 vs ti 

cf^r i 

JTTW JTgftqt: SnTcRTO TT^tt T^T?t: || < || 

i%fcpr ?pviti smr ft%Tt r%raRt i 
aTfonfa? rr#r#tt strict; jrf^ smf 11 

srcg ?rfra srrfasftrrsrjsfksraf^ i 


<rarnr II 


swi^n^r k etc. 


This is a work on Alamkaras alone like Appayya Dlk^ita’s 
Euvalayananda. The instances are framed by the author, and 
in them ho sings of the glories of the Peshwas Madhavarav the 
First and his uncle Raghunatharav, who is spoken of as Raghava. 
This is the latest instance of the embodiment of the idea of making 
the flattery of a royal personage subserve a scientific purpose, 
the earliest known to us being Halayudha’s Kavirahasya and 
later ones, the Ekavali to be next noticed and the PratSparudrlya. 

Both Madhavarav and Raghunatharav are styled kings, and 
in the instances, sometimes Madhavarav is spoken of, and 
sometimes Raghunatharav. Madhavrav became Peshwa in 1761 
and np to 1768 his uncle was associated with him in the 
Administration. The author, therefore, had that state of things 
before his mind’s eye and must have composed his treatise 
during that period. Ramsastrin, the celebrated Nyayadhlsa 
or Chief Justice in Madhavarav’s time, is thus spoken of 

*r?igslt*fcr i 

sfftmsn# crr^rr * f% # sftrwnsrafe ii 
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Ramasastrin is thus placed on a level with Gautama and 
Kapada. 

From the following colophon it appears that the 
author’s name was Devasamkara, his father’s Nahanabhayi, 
and his surname Purohita. He was a Gujarati Brahman, native 
of Raner, probably the same as Rander,and lived at Urahpattana, 
which must be Olpiid. Both places are near Surat. 

VIDYADUARA’S KKAVAIJ WITH MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 

No. 535 is Ekavali with Mallinatha’s commentary. 

This is a transcript, caused to be made by me for our Collection, 
of a Manuscript belonging to Govind §astri Nirantar of Nftsik. 
In Part I of my “ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries, 
etc.,” published in 1893, that Manuscript bears No. 133. The 
author’s name is Vidyadhara. 

The Ekavali is a work on the Alamkarasastra written on the 
lines of the Kavyaprakasa. Like the latter it consists of 
Karikas followed by an explanation. Sometimes we have the 
Same expressions and passages as in the older work. It 
consists of eight parts called Unmesas, the subjects treated 
in which are the following 

I.—Dhvanivyavasthapana. V.—Gunanirupana. 

II.—SabdarthanirUpana. VI.—Do^anirupana. 

Ill,—Dhvanibheda. VII.—Sabdalaiiikara. 

IV—Gunlbhiitavyangya. VIII—Arthalaiiikara. 

In the first of these we have the subject-matter of the first 
Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa and the latter part of the fifth, in 
which Vyangya or Dhvani, i.e., suggested sense, is established 
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as something independent of the Abhidheya or conventional and 
Laksya or figurative, and as forming the soul of a Kfivya. The 
second Unmesa corresponds to the second Ullasa, the subject- 
matter of the third Ullasa being despatched with a short notice 
at the end. The third and fourth of the above correspond to 
the fourth and fifth parts of the Kavyaprakasa, the fifth to the 
eighth, the sixth to the seventh, and the seventh and the eighth 
to the ninth and tenth. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sixth Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa ; for Mammafa himself 
considers that as a separate chapter to bo unnecessary, as its 
subject-matter is embraced in the ninth and tenth Ullasas. 

At fol. 8 b and 9 a and b occur the following verses :— 





ffifmgre ggrtT ii 

m&mmlm)'! mxrtrikm €rf€ 
sfir?§: flrciupTr &*t#re-JTPj<r: i 

f^siwr jt i 


What is peculiar to this work is that the instances of the rules 
have been framed by the author and they are all in praise of a 
prince of the name of Narasimha. It will be seen that 
Yidyadhara mentions Harihara in the above. The prince Arjuna, 
from ‘whom he got amazing wealth, must have been the ruler of 
Malwa of that name whose earliest and latest known dates are 
42 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D. 1 Harihara, a Jaina poet named 
Madanaklrti, and Somesvara the author of the Klrttikaumudl 
and Surathotsava, were contemporaries 2 and the last wrote the 
Surathotsava while Vastupftla was alive. Vastupilla died in 
1298 Yikrama, i. e., 1242 a.d. 3 So that all these authors 
nourished during the early decades of the 13th century. 

In the body of the work certain attributes are applied to 
Nrsiiiiha or Narasimha of a nature calculated to afford help in 
determining his identity. They are as follows 

F. 31 a SPTfcT I F. 02 a sifjpg- 

♦jfiriR?, F. 05 a 

F. 33 b ^r?!S53c: I F. Oti a 

f. 40 b 52 b ^rasuff 

SfafSW *TTRT: I « 

F. 61 a 5T cprRFTmllTT I 5ERJT- 

F. 93 a dt: TTP~?rR'*T SRTSPTfmi. 

f. 90 a ?TrfkJTR^ gprfrf i 

Narasimha was thus king of Utkala and Kalinga. Utkala is 
the name of modern Orissa, and the proviuce bordering on it 
to the south was called Kalinga. They both appear to have 
constituted one kingdom. Narasimha is represented by his 
magniloquent flatterer to have humbled tho pride of Hammlra. 
It is more than doubtful whether he actually did so, but from 
the use of the epithet we may safely infer that Narasimha was 
a contemporary of Hammlra ; but which Hammlra is meant 
must 1)0 determined, as there were three princes of that name. 

1 See my Report for 1883-84, p. 105 [=Aute, p. 250 N.B.U.], 

2 Ibid, p. 57 [ = Ante, p. 158 N.B.U.]. 

3 Ibid, pp.22 and 14 [=Ante, p. 93 and p. 80, respectively N.B.U.]. 
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The first belonged to the Harauti branch of the Chohan family 
and appears not to have been a person of note. He was a 
dependent of PfthirSja and was killed in 1193 a.d. As the 
terminus a quo for VidySdhara (who must have been, a protege 
of Narasirhha, as no poet bestows suoh fulsome praise on a 
deceased prince) is, as shown above, the early decades of the 
13th century, this Hammlra cannot have been Narasiiiiha’s 
contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a king 
of that name from 1024 to 1237 a.d. 

Another Hammlra was the prince who belonged to the 
Gehlote family and was, as stated in the Introduction to the 
RasikapriyS, 1 an ancestor of Kumbhakarpa, king of MedapS-ta 
or Mewar and reigned from 1301 a.d. to 1305 a.d. A third 
was the king of Sakambari of the race of Chahuvana 
mentioned by SSrngadhara in the beginning of his anthology, 
apd represented by him to have been famous for his bravery 
which equalled that of Arjuna. He is the hero of the 
Hammlra Mahakavya of NayacandrasQri and is represented 
to have begun to reign in 1339 of Vikrama £amvat, i.e., 
1283 a.d.’ It was this Hammlra who defended the fortress 
of Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura) with bravery against 
Alla-ud-din Khilji for more than a year and fell at last 
when it was taken in the year 1301 A.D. 

Both these princes bearing the name of Hammlra were 
famous. But as the Chohan prince is represented by 
Nayacandra as having attempted the conquest of Southern 
countries, he was probably the Hammlra alluded to by 
Vidyadhara. The Mahomedan power must have been 
firmly established in India at the time of Narasimha, for 
his panegyrist says in the following verse, which contains an 
instance of the figure called Vyajokti, that the supreme lord of 

1 Ante, p. 321 [N.B.U.] 

2 Kirtane’s edition, pp. 27 and 66, v. 66. 
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the Sakas trembled when he heard a peal of thunder, thinking 
it to be the sound of the drum of the marching army of the 
lord of the Utkalas, and concealed his fear and tremor by 
pretending that the embrace of his beloved had sent a thrill of 
joy into his frame. 


i i ut&m ki ti r, 11 he n Kill 


The Mahomedans were, for some time after the conquest of 
the country by them, called Sakas by some of the Sanskrit 
writers, and the name Yavana to designate them came into more 
general use afterwards. 

All these considerations lead us to about the end of the 13th 
century as the period when Narasiiiiha and Vidyadhara, the 
author of the Ekavali flourished. And from the list of the 
kings of Orissa given by SirW. W. Hunter and copied* by 
Mr. Sewell in his “ Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,” 
it appears that there was a Narasiiiiha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 a.d. to 1307 a.d. If the Hammlra alluded to 
was the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasiiiiha may have 
been the one who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two 
more Narasiiiihas after 1327 ; but they reigned for only 2 years 
and 1 year respectively, and therefore neither can have been the 
hero panegyrised by Vidyadhara. There was another still, who 
reigned from 1257 to 1282. But he has been excluded by the 
whole trend of our argument. 

Thus then the Ekavali was written about the end of the 13th 
or the beginning of the 14th century of the Christian era. It 
is quoted by Mallinatha in his commentaries and also by 
Appayya Dik?ita in the Kuvalayananda. In the Ekavali I 
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find quoted the verse Kimasubhir glapitaili, etc., which occurs 
in Srlharsa’s Nai?adhlya. 

The commentary called Tarala, or central gem, of the 
Ekavalr, or one-stringed necklace, is by Mallinatha, the celebrated 
commentator on the Kavyas. In the sixth of the Introductory 
verses which has a double sense, the commentator says that 
“ this Ekavalr, though a work of merit and an ornament, was 
because it had not a commentary (this Tarala) kept or secreted 
in treasure-houses as a necklace is, though it has a string and is 
an ornament when it has not the central gem. Now that tho 
EkSvall necklace has a bright central gem in the shape of an 
elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may blessed persons wear it 
round the neck and on the bosom, that is, get the work by heart 
and commit it to memory.” 

It would thus appear that tho Ekavalr was not for some time 
Studied and the work was neglected because it had no com¬ 
mentary ; from which it is to be concluded that Mallinatha 
wrote the Tarala after a certain period had (‘lapsed since the 
composition of the original. What the duration of the period 
was it is diflicult to determine. But it must have been pretty 
long, since the Ekavalr is not a string of unintelligible Karikas 
which require a commentary from the very beginning, but 
consists of Karikas and the author’s Vrtti or elucidatory 
remarks. At any rate it would not be unsafe to suppose that 
Mallinatha did not live before the middle of the 14th century. 

In the Catalogus Catalogorum Professor Aufrecht mentions 
apparently three different works of the name of Ekavalr, 
evidently because he had not the means of going beyond the 
vague statements contained in the catalogues before him. The 
second is by Mah&mahesvara Kavi noticed by Burnell (54 b). 
This work is the same as the one I have described; for its 
beginning, Prfileyacalakanyaka etc., is the same as that of my 
Ekavalr (see the extract in Part I of my ‘Lists’ referred to above, 
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p. 64) and like the latter contains eight Unmegas. Where 
Burnell gets the name Mah&mahesvara Kavi from, if it is not to 
be taken as an epithet of Vidyadhara, and the curious 
identification with Abhinavagupta, the famous author of the 
Dhvanyalokalocana which he calls Kavyalokalocana, I do not 
know. 

The commentary Tarala noticed by Professor Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 1723) is the same as the Tarala mentioned 
above, as will be seen from the extract. It is a commentary 
on Vidyadhara’s work. The third noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht is, of course, the same as ours, since the name of the 
author is the same ; and the first must also be the same, though 
no particulars are given. MallinStha cites the Ekavall which 
he has commented on. So that it follows that we know of one 
work only of the name, and its author was Vidyadhara and 
commentator Mallinatha. 


PINGALARTHAPRADIPA 


No. 545 is Pingalarthapradipa. 

This work appears from a statement in Dr. Kielhorn’s 
Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed in Sam vat 
1657 or 1601 a.d. Burnell’s Manuscript of the work was 
written in Saka 1554 i.e., 1632 a.d. (Tanjore Cat., pp. 53 and 
175), and Kielhorn’s in Sariivat 1716 or 1660 A.D. 


Among the works and authors quoted are the following :— 


HSravall. 

Salivahana. 

Va$ibha$apa. 

Vpttaratnakara. 

Pingala and PingalanSga. 
ChandoratnSkara. 
Vpttamauktikavartikaduskaro- 
ddhSra, composed by himself. 


Srutabodha by Kalidasa. 
Udaharanamanjarl, composed 
by himself. 

Dasakumara. 

Sarasvatlkanthabharapa. 

Chandomanjarl. 
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In the instances of the different metres, there are Prakrit 
verses in praise of several princes of the middle ages. They are 
as follows :— 

I. Cannes vara— 

19 a i 1151 1 

^ mgar wst qsrrafa 1 

5 Uq 3 T 3 Ttq if 11 

Com. q'TO ?TC: ^ 7 ^ ^q ^iw 4 

snKrcrofrr an a i 

II. Cedipati— 

21ft 3 $rarg?rpi% 15 T?r i 

otto sftj; oramri: 33/5 1 

3? aRcs % 11 

Com. #i^qcrR3^T faa- 

1 qm i ffar arjn^rot 331% ^ 4 frr w 

&i%^nftr(wr)3^ q >4 1 

III. Hamm Ira — 

(1) 21 ft; and 22a I 3 r^T I 

3^fe 33ft qrsr 3 T*n% 33t| Sr 1 

qn%r T^fir a 3 Tin 5 3wr I 3 T f^fr^r 11 
Com. q’sHf re re m ^otqf^TT qrof jr^ 1 

qro 13^ 3^ qr^ ^jrmqran^ii at am: 1^33^ 

arfa ffamT jto ^ 1.q^qftmr %^r^mT 

sr^r swr* 1 

. ( 2 ) 25 ft Tt^T3^T% I « 5 M 

qaw; atM ?m<it I 

gmsfif ^ qftar iirea^n: 1 

^ g# 3 T »T 5 T 3533 % 

foam q>| sre? 51% 3 ^ 11 
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wfm srcfa: i atrSt; siqRSTf^n I 


fsqr sinR®n??r ?r qr i 


U^JTraflTTl^T^llf'^q^fnjrfT *i% *jr: i f%^r i Srj^- 


qttft %t: qfaq i q?r s&tfa gi%#t swfasftfr ^ra^gg®- 
sre^ra^: i g## 3 ir^jRmfo gqfrft i 


(3) 36 b f^fi&RTg^tcr I 3RT I 

tr?5T nrf?3T g^s3T ^rg^rcr’c t 

gwiitfmftqT sffcfnfft ll 
qfoar #rfimr qi3w: tt#t iq* I 
f^umotf ararc ^ grarcf s*ne i 
f%mm oi? afcnt ami ^tmnnq; an^T i 
^qft ?JU% foqqq; itr flrgq? stsr i 


Com. qn%r£^r q'k^fksrqr»img?r' 3 kr% I *rai i 
qqrnfiflq: gmfrrR^RWq gf#3 
JRT gr^ai (y 3«i%qT5£rfem ^wft^cRSjfocr 
...(qr?) art M^fr q;q% i i?qrnt qqr% i 

# $rq; i gfe: gjtemrs$T?qfa i \%m?t qitmm qra- 
scttr^t artfra: ^raRWigsr I % ?rsR. r =3^- 
(3TTfrqfl#qwf¥^q) ^qqf% faq^rfoga *rt*I<ji i 


( 4 ) 376 RHFRg?r?TT% larfT i 

qftrer q?53T f&Rfoar qfaar gsarcr I 
qremiaT Jresarfaft gffer qftfft iraitt I 
^f?ar rtcr 3T%ar ^f^rar i 
?wffc gfearqfearftaqot^;^isTtiii 


Com. q«JT i qqt q^tiw I % 5 yq^i%qr; i ql^RT gafc- 
qfrt: l q^RTt^f qsRft^T 5fR: I qRRR fSRR^iUHloiTft- 
q?ft*<ro£rs^fear sr arf^q *rm x *q i 3511 
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TOT STTrim R I fTrrt qq ffa VIR! I 
f«ft\ qf&cr nfa frog: qfaqt ftjqntg qqq*;g 11 

( 5 ) 436 sytenrcfrgfTfnrr i inn i 
src 5rjqf 3T^n tm qf qf m or qf Rqqq srorem* l 
qnft qiw 3 ?? 'qfaqor ^ ^rot Rsnqqft 1 

Sff fq^ Rs ftrc 55? itof.ot fftfwftr 11 


Com. qqaj^fr ^fwfttqqrorgqqolqfrr I qqr I qftqq. 

qftfwfrogrfoq: (qr) qftqq #T ^qufjTshr- 

ff?T f^qr iqroqI qiftq qqi: jqrfq Rqqqtsq%q gq: I 
mi l OTf qf ?fcf 9>fecqr5Rq qqrqrqf f^qiqsrtq&q gq: 
*J0C» qftqnq q #[ qgq: q^TR^iq qfrfcRPii 
(qr) qqrqr srfSRqi *qqt q^q mqqifa fDrorqiTtfr 1 stfrfa 
qR qqR-qf qSRHqqtft ff^T^fq \ qqqtTfteratftfrr I qq* 
fnfrcR qfaq nrq q^iqqR%ftqqoftqoq: sirth 

#qt q^q q^%rkr qur ^ 5 % faf? arrfft- 
M: i qrrqfcr %5nf^m?tq: 11 


IV. Sahasanka— 

qftn? q;oi3R faff <rq? gsqft RqiPro inqqV 1 
ufofo rof &Ff ffa[? if ^ ^ 11 

Com. HrqiqTf^R ?|t qfxrqif^ 1 i qqt • 
qstq^ q ffs qqfa gq»m% RflfaST l f^STO 

V. Kasisvara— 

(l) 23 a qqmqqiqq q&RgfTfrft' ^ 1 
gqT qqro fro fro ftsforro %roro 1 
srot irot iror qqqfro fafarcn % *• 


43 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. It] 
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Com. ftqt^ra ^n% i q*n i $35 

^Ri: (tr) %5STO ?I% qiqq J%qifa 

qtqq % ^rafter qnrotfrq % trr. % qq^qr ftrarftr i 

(2) 46a gfferg^ffl i ai?T i 
% ffcftH3T TOI f^rng rTqmr %fir fafrT 
5T5nf^3T ^UI ^TOTT ^l?t«R5 f TqF? ^ I 

3f I 3f tftsT f%rfl Trf%3T JTtfeaT 
q^n flf^iar qi[ft»JMftq3T qqsfrerc *fa)ar anqur II 

Com. qn^^;nqTRgqq«kf?r i qqri qqtff- 

S«ftnr strst 5 ^ 5 : 1 3T%5Rtm\ ^qmr: gcqT^ sfi qigl 

fort qq 1 farer ?fcr q^rcqramrq %qmt ^rftriHT ftrq 
qqqr§u 1 Smrnsftfrc^qit 5JsuJtqr q^reqsft;: ft^qw:: 
ftrcsr qnrqftnfq: 1 TORftnsqfrftqmm 1 i ^ot 
$ qn 1 $t?iq% ^wfr ^TfT^: qfaq: i ft; ^r qfrftrq: 1 

'nlloMM 5TTHT JTTT^rf TTT^^^nT^IcidNnI dtj^nT^J 

qfqtqsoramr +i?n: q^ifon qq q;R[ft*qvr tiarr qfcR# 
qftyq; 1 


VI. Acala— 


246 



I W I 


&g? qftrer tot arerjj qftster ^amarq^ 1 
3M&3T q^arftiq? arg am fafarot ftar* 1 
qqtf^orcq* ^ftyar SI3mqqft arg $!%3T 1 


Com. ftgft qrifgft qfeqi Ttnrqqsiv^r: sri^rh i 

qft^t fq*raq^.viraqgqft:. 3» q> ft qq >- 

^ivwpq^tg'q 1 q*i q?T%gqq mflr i arq q qrvprmr- 
qvqftrvft ^ftrq: qnfgftt qgq 1 ^q*s*q # q> ^ iq ft q^q 
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VII. Kama— 

(1) 26 a i sjfi i 

f>TJT joift ar^iTOTt I 

fOT irfl g3T<Jra?jcfftntT I 
31 ?T5 3 gT3TOn I 

^ara? gefo a?: fiffarm i 

Com. sFfet^rf^: spiJismfcr *#rier i g*n 1 Trstft gsron# 
flfd fj&... f»TT5rciJR?tH ...<ra5T fill ^I«j5frl 

gaewrarcr ^Ttifr i.*®r g<yrai ^irai 

.^1 TT^^KT55T% I rt«IT ^ ^rfcT 5T^T^RH: 

grant: ...^fr I gsfraraft TtfraisHfa sfiSt =5Ryi% 
gap fT«n ftgSR ^ ^55RT I 


(2) 33 a qagfcETg^rerftt l atff l 

*r Jif^ar Trrsifigf rra 3 f■? wrer qrra i 

gsfosm rasra fafarar gsgarr fag n 

Com. atfajcSEfa: l*rar I %apft ?ra tttct 

fwrr I atft g ?r i..rra ra^t m%tr mstfaTfa: i 
gra ?ra vramt^ 3jreT?iTrf 3f ifa ?t wifira: l 


g^fasEHT g?fcif% v 4T tarara! gft ra*n g% ftra: i 
(3) 42 b f^rasyta^rg^Tra 1 31511 

^fearaiaaTJrcffsrej 1 

?I5rnn5rSTffT^^T!3?f^5T 1 

^5T 1 

Com. *tn£rrarf^ ^wgqarrrara 1 *rar 1 

g^UMra # Irra gr: i ?rar ratnwg^ra^ 

Ekt gg ren g pnr «t?y ^trras *w 1 .tftferg^ra 


Mi&ggare r.$t*r 1 <refe v: i : ^tarasy: swgfos 

r. ^rater^s 1 


The kuppusw'mi sastri 

RESEA'?'-'! ! : ,T!T JTE 

MADHA 3-4 
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KINGS MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING VERSES 

I. This extract refers to Candesvara. The verse contains 
nothing historical. Who this Candesvara was, it is difficult to 
say with certainty. But he was not unlikely Candamahasena or 
Canda of the Chohan race, who ruled over Dholpur and built a 
temple dedicated to Candasvamin, and consecrated it in the 
Vikrama year 893 or 842 a.d. 1 

II. Cedipati is lord or king of the Cedi country. What 
particular King is meant cannot be determined, but he may be 
Karna, of whom more below. 

III. What is historical in the passages about Hammira is that 
he was at war with the Mlecchas, i.e., Mahomedans, whose king 
reigned at Delhi. His marches are described. He had a 
counsellor or follower of the name of Jajala. The kings of 
Khorasan, Malava, Malaya, and of the Oiirjaras, and Colas were 
defeated. This is probably a tall talk always indulged in % 
sycophants. I have shown 2 that there were two Rajput 
Hammlras, one of whom was a Chohan and held the fortress of 
Ranthambhor and the other a.Gehlote, who ruled over Mowar. 
It is not distinct which of the two is meant. Both fought with 
the Mahomedans. Perhaps the Chohan prince is alluded to 
here, as Nayacandra represents him to have a faithful follower 
of the name of Jiljadeva. 3 Jajadcva and the counsellor Jajala 
alluded to in III (3) are probably one and the same person. 

IY. Sahasahka was a prince who reigned at Kanoj and who is 
mentioned by Mahesvara in his introduction to the VisvaprakSsa. 
One of his works, as also one of the works of the author of the 
Naisadhlya, is called Sahasahkacaritra. Govinda IV of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty, whose latest known date is 933 a.d., was 

1 Inscription translated by Dr. llultzsch in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, p. 38. 

2 Ante, pp 330 ff. [N. 13. U.] 

3 See Kirtane’s edition of Haramlru Mahiikavya , p. 91, v. 88, and p. 131, v, 16, 
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also called Sshasahka; and the description given of him in his 
Sangall grant, that “he rained down gold in showers/' closely 
resembles that given in the above verse. The commentator 
says that by Sahasahka is meant Vikramaditya, which is but a 
random statement. 

Y. and VI. Who the lord of Kasl is, whose fame by its fair 
colour put to shame moonlight, etc., Ido not know, nor that 
other prince or Varanasi, who iled from the field of battle. 
Acala also, who turned his back against his enemy, is unknown 
to me. 

VII. Karna was a prince of Cedi, belonging to the Karaculi 
race. He is here represented to have humbled the lord of 
Gauda, to have soared away the king of Utkala or Orissa (Odra), 
vanquished Vikrama, defeated the powerful army of the 
Gurjara king, pulverized the forces of the Mahara?tras, and 
extirpated the race of the Malava prince. Whether ho was able 
to do all these things is more than questionable; but it appears 
certain that he was constantly engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
and had succeeded in establishing his sway over some of them. 
He was a contemporary of Bhimadeva of Gujarat and Ahava- 
malla of Maharastra. Perhaps the Vikrama he is represented to 
have vanquished was Vikramaditya I of the later Calukya 
dynasty who was the uncle of Ahavamalla and the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of his father on the throne. About the 
time of Bhoja’s death Karna formed a confederacy with Bhima¬ 
deva against Malava and sacked DharS, 1 and it was Udayaditya, 
the son of Bhoja, that freed the country from his power. Some 
of the Inscriptions also speak of him as having humbled the 
neighbouring princes. 

In the Prabodhacandrodaya, Gopala, who was the commander 
of the forces of Klrttivarman, a Candella prince, is represented 

1 Early History of the Deccan, 2nd cd., p. 82. [= Volume Ul of this Edition, 
p, 114 N. B. U.] 
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to have defeated Karna and re-established the independent 
sovereignty of his master by delivering him from Karpa’s yoke. 
A copperplate grant issued by Karna bears a date which is 
equivalent to 1042 A.D. 1 VikramSditya I came to the throne 
in 1008 A.D., Ahavamalla reigned from 1040 to 1069 A.D., and 
Bhlmadeva of Gujarat from 1022 to 1064, 1072, or 1074 A.D.* 
It is quite possible that on some occasion during his long con¬ 
tinued wars he may have “ vanquished Yikramaditya I, and 
pulverized the forces of the MahiirSstras ” as represented in the 
above verse ; but it appears from Bilhana that he was eventually 
defeated or deposed by Ahavamalla. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE EXTRACTS 

The above extracts present vernacular speeoh in three forms. 
The oldest form, i.e., the Maharastrl Prakrit, we have in I, II, 
III (1), IY, and V (1). It had become classical as Sanskrit itself 
and could be used for literary purposes at any time. 

Then we have another form in VI, and YII (1), (2), (3). 
This resembles the Apabhramsa form, as we have it in the 
Instances quoted by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar and 
in the 4th Act of the Vikramorvasiya. 

A third stage is represented by III, (2), (3), (4) and (5), 
and V. (2). This is what might be called the earliest form of 
the modern Hindi, the forms philhlmaha, “ in Delhi,” and 
Jakhana. or Jakkhana “ when,” being specimens of the new 
formations which became necessary after the old terminations 
had gradually faded away up to the Apabhramsa period. 

The last two forms must represent the vernacular speech of the 
period when the poets wrote, and since they could not have 

1 Epigraphia Ind., Vol. II, pp. 299, 302*3. 

2 Early History of the Deccan, pp. 81, 82, 84, and my Report for 1883-84, 
p. 1B0. [Formers Volume III of this Edition, pp 112 ff. N. B. U.] 
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praised the particular princes if they had died and been forgotten 
at the time when they lived, the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the forms of the language used by them were the forms 
current about the time when the kings flourished. Thus about 
the time of Karna, i.e., in the first half of the eleventh century, 
the stage of development at which the vernacular tongues had 
arrived, was still that represented by the Apabhraiiisa, the origin 
of which is to be referred to about the seventh century; and 
they began to assume their modern character about the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
the poet Canda flourished, and that was the form they had in 
the time of the Chohan Hammlra, i.e., 1283—1301 A.j). 

NYAYARATNAPRAKASA OF VACASPATI 
No. 775 is NySyaratnaprakasa. 

, This is a commentary on the Nyfiyaratna of Manikantfia by 
Vacaspati who wrote it at the command of Padmiivatl the queen 
of Pratapa. Pratapa was the son of Vlryabhanu and belonged 
to the Chohan race. He is spoken of as the lord of the Paficala 
country. As this country is to be identified with the north¬ 
eastern portion of Rajputana, nearest to Agra and Gwalior, 
these princes probably belonged to the branch of the Chohan 
race that ruled over Dholpur and the surrounding districts 
noticed under No. 545. The Manuscript appears to have been 
written in Samvat 1616 in the month of Karttika, i.e., in 
1559 a.d. 

ADBHUTASAGARA BY BALLAUASENA 
No. 801 of 1884-87 is Adbhutasagara by BalkUasena, king of 
Gauda. 1 

The Manuscript is incomplete, but the second which by over¬ 
sight has been put into the Dharmasastra branch, is complete. 
Prof. Eggeling has described a Manuscript of the work in his 


1 See also No. 231 of 1887-91. 
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Catalogue of the India Office Library. As, however, it is 
incomplete, and the introduction which gives the date, and is 
important for historical and chronological purposes, is wanting, 
I proceed to describe the Manuscripts in our Collection. 

In the introduction we have verses about the king and his 
genealogy. Some of them are unintelligible owing to the 
corruption of the text. 


Then follow verses in which the authorities used are stated:— 




inr 11 


Efri utA g l; i u Ltu uIEi KdUrnlTIll 




KtoCGli cc: c£ [f-i i fc ivcj fTTc« v\ i pi J11 


After this we have a short statement of the contents; 
but the contents are given more fully in a Sucipatra attached 
to No. 231 of 1887-91, to which reference may be made. 

Then occur the following verses giving the dates of the 
commencement of the work by Ballalasena and its continuation 
by his son and successor, Lak^manasena :— 

i 
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JTnroi f^spsr *ra: ii 

sfor^TT<n%in$qftr^’8mT 
f^i^t^a^ipiT; 'tsra^jffopr- i 

*§*rra: (?) 3 ^ 1 - 


No. 801 of 1884-87 comes down to the end of Pravar?apad- 
bhutavarta, which ends on fol. 199 a of No. 231 of 1887-91, the 
total number of leaves of the latter being 390. At the end of 
each Avarta we have the following colophon mutatis mutandis :— 


^r=hr-#dra& 1 


At the end of the whole after of^f^TcT we have sft- 

*nrrfim*TJT5Ui 

S3 

From the statements in the Manuscripts, it appears that the 
Sena kings of Bengal traced their descent to the lunar race of 
K§atriyas, while the popular belief in Bengal is that they 
belonged to the Yaidya caste. The first prince mentioned is 
Vijayasena. He was followed by Ballajasena, and after him 
his son Lak@manasena ruled over the country. The work, it is 
stated, was begun in 1090 Saka by BalkUasena ; and before it 
was finished, he raised his son to the throne and exacted a 
promise from him to finish it. Then he gave many gifts and 
“ went to the city of the gods with his wife.” The work was 
afterwards brought to a completion by the labours of 
Lakgmanasena. 

At the end of a Manuscript of the Danasagara, another 
work by Ballalasena existing in the India Office Colleo- 


44 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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tion, the date of its completion is given as Saka 1091. 1 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts,* 
gives 1019 Saka as the date. Prof. Aufrecht has recently 
justified this last by correcting the Sasinavadasa, i.e. 1091, occurr¬ 
ing in the India Office Manuscripts, to Navasasidasa, i.e., 1019. 3 
But there is nothing to show that the former expression is 
wrong beyond Dr. Mitra’s second-hand statement of the date. 
And the date of the commencement of the Adbhutasagara as to 
the correctness of which there can be no question and which 
will not admit of such a correction as is applied in the other case, 
is Khanavakhendu, i.e., 1090 Saka, with which Dr. Mitra’s date 
of the Danasilgara, 1019 Saka, can in no way harmonize. That 
date, therefore, must have been arrived at by somebody mis¬ 
reading the correct expression Sasinavadasa as Navasasidasa. So 
that Ballalasena died after 1091, i.e., 1169 a.d., and Laksmana- 
sena succeeded him. 

But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in another place, gives 1106 A.l). 
as the date of Lak$manasena’s accession on the evidence of an 
era called after Lak^manasena which is current in Mithila and 
is used also in some Inscriptions and Manuscripts. 4 General 
Cunningham mentions a copper-plate Inscription in which 
Saka 1321 and Samvat 1455 are given as corresponding to 
Laksmana Samvat 293, from which 1106 A.D. comes out as 
the initial date of the last era, and considers that era to begin 
with the death instead of the accession of Lak§mansena, as he 
takes another more famous era to begin with the extinction 
of a dynasty instead of its foundation. 5 Now, the date arrrived 
at in this manner is inconsistent with the statements we find in 
both the works of BalMasena which represent him to be living 

1 Eggeliug’s Catalogue, p.645. 

2 Vol. I, p. 161. 

3 Z.D.M.G., Yol. LI, p. 329. 

4 Jour. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLYU, p. 397-99. 

6 Archied. Reports, VoL XY, p. 160 ff. 
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in 1168 and 1169 a.d., and Laksmanasena to have been raised by 
him to the throne some time after 1168 A.D. 

From the introduction to the Danasagara it would appear 
that Hemantasena, the father of Vijayasena, first raised the 
family to importance and probably wrested the province of 
Bengal from the preceding dynasty of the Pala kings. 
Assigning about sixty years, which I consider the smallest 
possible period for the reigns of the three predecessors of 
Laksmanasena, we are brought to about 1046, a.d. as the 
date of the foundation of the Sena dynasty of Bengal on 
the supposition that Laksmanasena began to reign in 1106 a.d. 
But that is not possible, as an Inscription of Mahipala, 
one of the most powerful princes of the Bala dynasty, 
is dated Samvat 1083, corresponding to 1027 a.d. 1 ; and as 
his reign lasted for 52 years it may have extended even 
to 1050 a.d. He had a good many successors, the names of 
four of whom occur in some of the Inscriptions. In the 
colophon of a work entitled Saduktikarnampta by Srldharadasa 
the author gives 1127 Saka, i.e., 1205 a.d., as the date of its 
compilation, though the metre of the verse in which it is given 
is faulty, and speakes probably of the year of Laksmanasena also. 
But as the text is corrupt, the sense cannot bo clearly made 
out. 1 Srldharadasa speaks of himself as the son of Vatudasa a 
feudatory and close friend of Laksmanasena. 

If then Laksmanasena came to the throne in 1106 a.d., about a 
hundred years would have to be assigned to two generations, i.e., 
to Srldharadasa and his father, which is not reasonable. These 
two collateral circumstances, therefore, are inconsistent with the 
supposition that Laksmanasena’s reign began in 1106, while, as 
we have seen, there is a direct opposition between that date and 
those contained in the two works of Ballalasena. The only way 

1 Ibid, p. IBB. 

2 Rajendralal’s Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, p 141. 
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to reconcile these letter dates with the initial date of the er& is 
to suppose that the era is not Laksmapasena’s, but that of the 
foundation of the Sena dynasty by Hemantasena. Ballalasena, 
who was living in 1091 §aka or 1169 A.D., must have died, 
from the statement in the work under notice, a short time after. 
Supposing he died in 1172 a.d., the reigns of the first three 
princes would’ocoupy about 64 years, which is the interval 
between the date of the foundation of the dynasty and that of 
Ballajasena’s death. This interval is not too small nor too large, 
and consequently has an appearance of probability. It was 
probably usual, in accordance with the prevailing custom, to 
date events in the years of Laksmanasena’s reign also ; and when 
after the lapse of time he became the only prince of the Sena 
dynasty that was remembered and his own regnal years ceased 
to be used, the era of the dynasty came to be identified with 
him ; and thus the Sena era became the Lak^manasena era. The 
chronology of the Pala and Sena dynasties will have to be re¬ 
adjusted in view of the date of Mahipala (1027 a.d.) and the dates 
of Ballalasena (1168 and 1169 a.d.) contained in the Adbhuta- 
sagara and the DSnasagara. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91. 1 

I publish with this Report another seleotion from the materials 2 
collected by me. calculated to throw light on some points in the 
literary and political history and chronology of the country. 

This is my sixth and last Report. The Manuscripts collected 
from May 1891 to the date of the delivery of charge have been 
made over to my successor. 

During these four years the number of Manuscripts purchased 
for Government is, as will be seen from the catalogue, 
1,500, besides a set of Copper-plates with an Inscription of a 
grant of land, and an astronomical instrument made of brass. 
Gf these 1,267 were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana and 233 
in the Maratha Country. These have been divided into 19 classes 
as usual according to the subjects. 

A NOTE ON JAHLANA’S SUBHASITAMUKTAVALI 

Manuscripts of this work are notioed by Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Library under the names of Silktimil- 
lika and Suktimuktavali. There is another copy among the 
Manuscripts purchased by Dr. Peterson for the Government of 
Bombay during 1884 — 1886, and is marked No. 370 in the list 
published in his Report for those years (P). Dr. Peterson 

1 Originally published in 1897, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 

2 Most of these ‘ Materials ’ dealt with the Manuscripts belonging to the 
Collection of 1881-87, the notices of which were orginally inoladed in this 
Report after the note on Jaihana's SubhaHitamuktavali. As the notices of the 
MSS of the 1884-87 Collection have been now embodied in the Report of that 
Collection (antepp. 292-348), the elaborate and exhaustive Note on Jalhana, which 
follows is therefore what here makes up the Report for 1887-91. [ N.B.U.] 
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published an article on the work in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. His Manu¬ 
script had no beginning or end, and therefore in that article 
he notices those verses in the anthology only which refer to 
particular poets. Some years ago our common agent brought me 
the first fourteen and the 30th leaves of another Manuscript (B). 
These contain the Prasasti in which the history of Jahlana and 
his family is given. As it gave a comparatively high antiquity 
among compilers of Anthologies to Jahlana, I asked my agent to 
procure another copy, and he brought me a Manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Durgaprasada (D). It has 199 
leaves from the beginning, but on examination and comparison, 
I find that the matter on the last seven leaves which is intro¬ 
duced with the word does not belong to the present 

work. 

Manuscripts B and D agree with each other, except in un¬ 
important matters; but P, or Dr. Peterson’s Manuscript, appears 
to belong to an entirely different recension. B and D contain 
a great many verses more than P. Thus P, the first leaf of 
which is the 3rd, the first two being lost, has at the top the 
second half of the 9th stanza of the first topic mentioned in the 
Anukramanika. This topic or section contains, according to B, 
47 stanzas, and according to D, 48, but one stanza has been 
wrongly copied into it and has been erased ; so that these two 
Manuscripts agree in the number of the stanzas and in the 
stanzas themselves. But P has only 12 stanzas in this section ; 
and the 9th is the same as the 31st of B and D, the 10th is the 
41st in these, 11th, 42nd, and the last, 35th. Thus 8 stanzas 
between the 31st and 41st do not occur in P at all, and one, the 
35th, is put at the end. Similarly in the next section or Asir- 
vadapaddhati, P has 32 stanzas, but D, 110. B keeps pace with 
D till the 26th up to its 14th leaf and then ends ; but it has one 
stanza not occurring in D. Thus throughout, a great many 
verses occurring in D are not found in P, so that this is a much 
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shorter edition of the Siiktimuktavali, containing perhaps half 
the matter which we have in the other. D comes down to the 
section Munyadervarnana and breaks off with the initial words 
of a stanza in praise of Agastya ; while P goes on up to the 

section of Dana, of which it has about 4 stanzas. 

« 

It is difficult to determine which of these two resensions is 
genuine. The shorter may be a subsequent abridgment by 
another person of the longer, or the longer a later enlargement 
of the shorter; and it is also possible that both were issued by tho 
original compiler himself. But for historical purposes one 
should be guided by what is common to both, to be on the safe 
side. The Manuscript P does not seem to have contained the 
introduction which we find in B and D, as its two lost leaves 
could not afford sufficient space for it and the Anukramanikfi. 
At the end of the introductory Prasasti in B and D, we have tho 
name of Yaidya-Bhanupandita as the author. But whether he 
is meant to be the author of the last two or three stanzas or of 
the whole Prasasti it is difficult to say. It would, I think, not 
be unreasonable to take him as the author of the whole ; and 
thus the fulsome praise of the author and his ancestors, in 
which the princes themselves, whom they served, are assigned a 
lower position, becomes intelligible. 


The following is the Introduction 


afrrom 


fopfafaw 5TTW <TT JRTTfir II K II 




forfa ^ m wimwgrefr II * II 
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aaragl: i 

samara $<aia 5rsa^^g»*Wmfta a: 

aftaratoparaFr ’jaTafa: II«11 





1H aa *iafrr || ^ || 


a?arca*a Ararat aaai aa^nfea: i 
gar fa & ^5afiaOTsftT%jT^ai: u % II 

ag^ag#s(Mf^am fa Sr ag: i 
aaiat a^ta^r as?: sriaaaraaafa II«11 


aa&fta %: an& agffr §aatft%: 1 
^^frfavjar^iaa ara artaaaji <s II 

fasaaaaaafTftr fta«a ^aa^a as $aapu 
trcfaaaasai a^tac: *gan n«, n 


afai 

arafia ai%ar5RaraiaR^^n^ # Ho 


faiaai ffem aft itata a^fa\ i 
ftara faga astf aaar qiaa ffia iatjl {{li 


i aa for far D. f for >*a: B. ? afaf wrawaar D. 
* ifeft B. 'a sfrfla D. % for a#a B. 
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fes^n ;fcr: 11 kr 11 
-MV4^<Ar Iraffa- 

5^r: jniRrf^JTi%q^T5TiffT fey stt^m: 1 
ar^r gwmsfwt fej^^-^nusrm 

SRR>rft gtTftf^KJT^TT Hf f% * ?T^tfeffI II U II 


^rrfiT ^rfirf^r 
yrrsrmrcmrjrrcmft grurNt swr fr fej% 1 
wferr gmrofaTfcrftft m^TTfe *n tfta: 
5 r% *fergtr fosr jaft 11 ?y 11 


qysyfaftnfejR HrferrsrctaT: 1 
• 5Fr^T%cT^TjT5yRcnag^RR% II V\ II 


arr^tymvi^TOT gray JTnfem: 1 
q^-TT-l 5ft SWTS'gJTi^R. *T5^3RT II K\ II 

4«t fejr^ gn? * art sEfrfei i 

skr * ^rersnfa mrnre 11 Va n 

<PBira«rcQ3*5jTOTtt 3TfT(^P-5 ; i 

^ppre i t gsR w fen RrajrcNftarat.il ?c n 
*jferi ?rfi%lr^Rr 3n>r 
ar^t <?&* 1 

cTOlfftsTC*! JMdWWTft ftsnfft ftt 
q^RrrsnfcsRrf'Ti^iw^Tft f*cnW*ll *«JI 

*rarftfe 1 

?rai^ii sysnte ^syg^^H ^° 11 


1 gt B. ^ for fe B. } gft for 'jft B- 

45 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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Rart nr strange. II R\ ll 

f^ra 11 rr n 

f%^?n>rtBTnrsT^feri^n^sf fafan n R\ ll 

5i?tr'h i i 'fisy^sr’nmRirr i 

wrfa ni[fecfrmng^tntirl*r*: ll ll 

cn^ron 'nrf <mtr srr^ 

ir^innT trnjft i 

nm: 

ll ^ ll 

cRtrn^ nnnt §vft: 

gmgKf^rgni^ ^ft^rs^trr^tr* i 


^C T rf t ^ r: ^erntf^t vnresnrgtr&Tcgstior: 11 r % 11 
nf^T ^tOT^JT srTcn?TSt55n|f^nHtTOiT 
Tisn nrsnmnnsrf^nipjnjfTT ^wrerare n^Rtn I 
afe ratir ^3f&T?rfvT'4iri5i 
wi m *snfWr4 ftcmnnfcTT wf^niglw ll Rv ll 

^ n^nftn ?s=ns*r n^hn ^Rn r T^4i i 
^ r fr^rre r d* ^am^ror 11 Re ll 

nsMfan: i 

fira% ^tr^^Ri: ^mr%r;frgnH, h v.» 


1 D. ^ tm? for *rn? D. \ D. 
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TOT Tr:5T?n: II II 

|5UJ|^<|: ^ravTET^: I 

^ftrgofr ^Httt fSrcrr sKftfr 11 \\ 11 

^9xifwjf%3T3 i 

3 Rr(^m snlmn uf^ 11 y* 11 


^fcftVfajsr^mh I 



^JT 5TT^n^t VSVZ’fl '■ i 

gor q&snsf^f^psfavfft 
SRR. KTBtTi^T Rj^TTT^felPTm II II 
TOjnbqePp^r^rire %si ftwsrar 
?fa?f ufrrmr unWror ^ i 

%^r 5 th ?rt 

%fa forf^r II Va II 

WRR: ^3, - 'TFt% I 

^qrfa’Tg'tr^: II \% II 

^fr jrs spirit vRn^T 

^rrirreV ?Tf|tfsrvi> #r w% ^TRTt i 
%^sprnr ?Pt rtjt 
f^^n?r: ^ * fosrrfarfr: 11 ys n 

%3pf sft«*r ^g*rrft=ra?i?R i 

^rcrr n \< 11 


1 arr^l for wfit D. m for flWt B. \ & for w D. 
^ for *t B. v ^ qrt. D. 'a B. 
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usmsrcpmfrfa II V*. 11 

<rorfa *sHr<ri tftor i 

JTC*rcs f% ij&t*gfa II «° II 

sngfos^fa %rnirn i 
?rcwi «5?"if<rr ^jjfoggn^rfSmm inu n 

i 

<rar wf?» ^pjt fasR&wmnm n 11 

There was a person of the name of Dada who belonged to the 
Yatsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, called in other places Mallugi. Vijjana, of 
the Kalacuri race, who had usurped the throne at Kalyana in 
1157 A.D., was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides 
internal disturbances he had to face the attacks of the 
surrounding Chiefs. Mallugi appears from the above to have 
been one of those who were hostile to him, and Dada,- who 
commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle with Vijjana. 

Dada had four sons named Mahldhara, Jahla, Samba, and 
Gangadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahldhara succeeded his father in the command of 
the elephants and had to conduct the war with Vijjana. His 
son Ananta appears to have assisted his father and captured 
many elephants from his master’s powerful enemies. 

After Mahidhara’s death his brother Jahla succeeded to his 
office and is said to have rendered Bhillama’s kingly power firm. 
Bhillama, we know, was the son of Mallugi and acquired finally the 
paramount sovereignty of the Deccan for his family, about the 
year 1187 a.d. Jahla led a maddened elephant into the army of 
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the Gfirjara prince and obtained fame, as Bhagadatta.—Bhagadatta 
is a prince mentioned in the Makabharata who fought with 
Arjuna with great bravery.—Jahla spread terror into the heart 
of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi, who must have been 
an enemy of Bhillama, and vanquished Muhja and Anna. Who 
these chiefs were we do not know, and a great many of them 
had to be vanquished before Bhillama could acquire supreme 
power. The Muhja mentioned here was not the celebrated 
prince of Dhara of that name. Jahla captured many elephants 
and gave them to his master Bhillama. 

Janardana was the son of his brother Gahgadhara and 
he appears to have succeeded as commander of the troops of 
elephants. He taught Siihlia or Sihghana the art of managing 
elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Sihghana, called Siiiiha also, was the son of Jaitrap&la 
and grandson of Bhillama. If he was taught the art of 
managing elephants by Janardana, it must have been so when 
he was a young man and during his father’s reign. Sihghana 
himself came to the throne in 1210 a.d. 


Janardana’s son Laksimdeva succeeded to the office and con¬ 
tributed by his courage and bravery to consolidate the power of 
king Kr$na. Krsna was the grandson of Sihghana and ascended the 
throne after him in the year 1247 a.d. Laksmldeva constructed a 
large tank and had an extensive and beautiful garden. His son 
was Jahlana, who with his brother assisted king Kpsna by his 
counsel and commanded the troops of his elephants, lie 
compiled this collection of elegant sayings. 

The following gives the contents of the anthology : 


srrft fa: 
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$3T #3?3J3Tf^T %(%>3Tf^3T T&: I 

33573.: (£r)«lld4tal*<ld: 533TS II y^ I 

<a'ola , «iici'fti 753Tf^3pRT: 313^14:33: II y^ II 

fa? 5 33 : i 

<J37i II 8\S II 



^pm:: II y< II 

333t3 f^3^35333 3 5T3T37J3T7: I 
33 feqtfl 333 fsf3333 #1 3^3313^3 II ««> II 
3w ^n#i3T f^f%3r; 35371 1 

3^73 33T33T3337T 3551^3 f§T3T%RJ II <V> || 

^ft33‘. fai 3% 3^5Tt fo333I3T 1 

337T ftT?t353T3>33 373T: mmr. II V. II 
fa353 3>T3T35Nft 3T3: I 
3T53 335T5 3f^3?333fe5Tr33^3 3T35T: II '<R. II 



333T37T333: 7^T^f3)3?2^3533: II >,3. II 

s^rfro 3 5T7t3r ( 3 ) 3 * 33 : fitfrapr* 1 
*Sf^r^B3t5 3fT3T <%«rr5333533: II '•# II 


355T7T! 7m^(fll<l3fil3r>f^3rft^T I 
3 ^r? 3 : 7I33t£t f&3T3T§:t3: 7t II <\\ II 

3?35T3T 333tf^T?337t 3^t3T33*^ l 
^rg3333 333^3T II \\ II 

3*357^ 371357 3 I 

3^73333: 73T3T3T3 II <VS II 


T: 7T 3T37I57 fogJ33 I 

3^31?:; II >.<11 
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^ ^rrfrRrmr vjqffonfcr i 

forcrjjmr^mrfa <w n 'w n 



inf'O'fi s’erHTswnTrgRi^: 11 to ti 
IH sg^rori: ^ ^sfrt: i 
f^rrfr ?rtw<jr ftmajoft n \\ 11 


&irc snft# ^r^tftsrr^fr i 

srifaraR&r Itctr ^jrft 11 \r ii 


tfnrar w?%;t ^dR fln:^ i 

■ srh ii %\ ii 



’ THE SECTION ON SPECIFIC POETS 

Leaf 30 of B contains the section on specific poets. It begins 
with the last words of a verse marked 4, which number 
probably is a mistake for 3, for the next verse has the same 
number. The leaf ends with the third Pada of verse 19. In D 
there is evidently a mistake in transcription, for after the first 
eleven verses of the preceding section which contains quotations 
about poets and poetry in general, we have another which is 
probably the 12th of the section ; but it ends with the letters 
which are the last letters of the 38th verso of the 
section on specific poets, which verse corresponds with the 26th 
of the same section in P. There is again another similar 
mistake at the end. After the 61st verse we have one-half of 
the next, but it is followed by the 11th verse of the section on 
Sajjanapaddhati, the opening words of which, however, are lost. 


i afar’M* (ft) b. 
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The first 38 verses, therefore, of the section and one or two at 
the end do not exist in D. The following extracts give all the 
verses belonging to the section in the three Manuscripts:— 


III B, f. 30 


ve(fti 

T% fulf¬ 



il a II 




Ill B, f. 30 



?nrer(5j)ari ^ (?) iimi 


<iTf&R5r <r^r ssrsrar^r: i 

arrft II % II 

s^rari m H vs ii 


, . ,. c ^ ^ - , f\ A . 

ii <: ii 


6! 1 
w: ii «. ii 
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sm^T^TTvrrf^on i 

g'JtT^r *r: ii ^ n 

JT^r p?*>*jblT$%wr?TO ftfifar i 

rmrTT^K«Tr#^TT 5f fooler II ^ II 

^ mrerer . 

f?n f^iraPi ’TTOT^-^f ^raCmrft 3>*n 
^t% ^g?Tirm^ii 11 
irf^arT nror: i 

^^1^3 ftwsftt n'". 11 

^ra^R^rtr. 


^rasr^rPrr i 

5T?&Sf qi^35tIDTT ira^TT ^nt^t II l\ II 

sn'nrs. 


aj^ i fc ^JT?<ri i 

siton*! ^ifig^rT^T yrarT: 

sfN>ikS?(raftft (t.) «CT ft Sift ffa II l* II 
3T*?ft &TT T^TFT^r. I 

asftr gr ra^t^ift 

III. D (f 22b—i 24 a) 

«eS feft *rft i 

*>faj fwrc^rasj OTisr *rft $m: ii ^« 

jn ^r tfftr ft st^rc: srnft wi'Hd fit i 
*?ffa sre$($)at (sft) tcJireftT^ ii 


46 [R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 
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at t es t j N n «b^i ?ircfr?R^r^T: II II 

foiTTfostrar. *it fo^ II «R i 

w ^ fl^nfhiRnRT^ jRrairaifo m wn- 



*jrar ?n^ 

fosnraR^TTfo JTlftsifarTT sitft feregnfrq : II II 


«ra*rcqfosfo; tftnj: trams^i 
sin sisNraaira ^u^trh II aa 11 


unj^rerenn afo ^rararera*:: ^fo: i 

3^ra(ra)?P HgrRg: *I>fo ^1 gfifoTCR: II «' J , I 

*n %*xi g^»rafo;3fl i 

for*} «hfo^lt*IT *fofo ?! ** $*fo II H% II 


atm: ^i^rfftrfo 5 th% srat: spfo: itaun 


ar^urforfo fo^mn: f?r: i 

^RrTT II K II 


^ . ♦ fs. *s_ f\ rs c ♦. rt , 

*rar rati rararNisNinftT i 


n y<^ n 


fo[s] ^rafo fojoRir^ m ^ ^rsn: i 
51*11 an# <?rar *Trri ^ *r am: ii ^o n 


1 *!»[: s&fa: 
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*l^ri ^TTOlf I 

qiqiqr^sliir gqsrasrq (gq;iq%sr) qfeq i 



foqfa ?nofr %qf f^rerf% ?rr^fT 11 w 11 
5 T^r^Tt: *tot gq;: qjqrar frr^q^ i 
sframgrftqirqifo qmt%g q qr qf^ 11 \h ii 
%% rrfaq§q f 5 tqr g$q *faqi: i 
fa^fcT PRnETrTRf q ih^qqgt qq: II ^ || 
^n^Rftq qrofrfr faqqjqq 5 jq<q^t I 
qr %#ftrr qra: sr fe ^ ren ^dT II 11 

gjjftqi ^q^%5fRT ^tswi q fsrssrag. t 
q?#ft qfoqrnqqrfo rqgfo II <vs 11 
qnfer qqfa ^rrc % 5 r ag gq^qr i 
qqRT q qqtf^Rig^q gqjfqT II H<£ II 

— - *s ^ »s. 

TT^T^IWd. 


tf i gtrq g^g^qrqT teiii qm^Rdi i 
f^q qitqngq; ^rr^qr 11 11 

qf^^q^r: qnqcfJtq^sj qqfofrcrsj I 
ar^r qqq: wnqiq^mrq qt li v ll 




R f qr f^q ^ ^qqtqqfitq: %qj gorn qiqfa: II \\ It 
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III P. (f 13a- f. 18a) 


Ji*ron: 

qifo: i 

Hfrrrs 


1 (q) on' 




ssrfor irf^Rrri^) n# nsr ^smrf^;is(jrcTt??n ?) 
arrfr aiRirJT ^nrg n RII 

^ropfcrc m i 

stori fan ll ^ II 

%%: fofr nfn%g i 

11 a 11 

#t #r RTfirasfn^r i 

1 crrfoMr (few) ’Wsn m i 

£fo ^cUTT II \ II 

spirit nf^RiT nmrO] 1 

f^?frrc:(t)ntf 11 vs 11 

^rTT fo*l^mrft Rgt%RT?Pft: I 
afcri: ?rra*is*ift srtr ^(■%’Tcpit: ii c ii 

sfacr ???r wf&srat * 1 

qjjift wr%^raiJT %!rra?i.ii«. ll 

(fog) 

qqafo frn l «5^ srrar ii *o ii 
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qif^TOi im^i s t fo r N t II KK ll 

«prnu?t#r. 

3 TT% 5 T ^ II \R II 


■jifwswl^^aiwfl *rr viFtr: i 

rrr^ta * jt#t £q: qjer * nm ll l\ ll 


vrg^i gorraw^r arc: ii ?« 11 


m^r ftflrcT?urcT a i 

5 SUfcT WT^r qrcq: qiqq'T •q’JT II V*. II 

^R’WPT. 


€rf& JTCT^ir srarai f!Sfr^(^) 55 T I 
qr tut qfaSftq ^grc II \\ II 

¥T 5 «n^pr. 


urc^TC^ftePU (?) I 

aroreq r%#r 11n 

il'jRHsKW. 

%q^rfq faj^rc.s*fcu 

f% 3a! H?UUTH5 II ?C I' 

srcqrcreq. 


qTO^ ff* SUTC qfrfftft q^fW I 

am: q;f^l(f)tmqri ^tqss aa qirtm n \\ 11 
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^’"1 *MT srawft'eK | 

faqf ^ ra jtrj^t nRjft gri fa i afo ii Ro ii 
srosnftqftsrn'ri i 

^JlfRM-s'K^f) $*5l<£ui«*lui| ?tt^ qjft: ii n 
aftr iwrat wfe q t q *g | g i fom>< : i 
sfftfenw^nar. II V* II 

qwr(§?) h qpfi^gre gun I 

5iwr j pk qri 11 11 

3TOT i|U|qft I 

ftniymtMi*y 4»3Jifli<i ii Ry n 

ngsiwuvli 5TR& IT^T ftt: I 
a^rremreft $i*qr gift sror? ^rtt; ii V\ H 

^i 4 Ri«a<.*M<n. 

gift snift fteid* i 

suftr ssnlr «R^r Met ^ftft n *>\ n 

'itwqftfw ftift i 

q>ftr: iwn^ra» ^T^rai aft wr- ll ^ n 
Wf #ft ft ^Tr^IT: sn^T I 

*?ftq ^ ^ vrmT 5fift(sft) n 11 

f*s l*v *s _ __/ ..„...,,.i,',a..X; t ,, i T,:i. % .,. 1N ._ _ > 

5RT5ET^(cTM^ rHT I 

ansft^sN: q^r srnrfftTsft^^Ts ll v. 11 

qft qi^q ftmft'rfw t; qi ft^jaT ll 3° 

qvFnft. 
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^TT ^’^psn^fJT I 

^ HM 11 

fts#n% ftgnrar *r <ri v^ra^: i 
3 tm q^y srai aro: II ^ 11 
^“r gq;: qrgrsft i 

sfterasifararfe 3 Torti%^ ^ ?tt 11 ^ 11 

% tfoTWftq f»tTT 5^JT rf^TT: I 

ftrewMRi a ?tt*sqqgt ?ra: 11 \h ii 

qr 4 *q *Hf%r ssth lr+r sg gvrsrqT i 
q^fmi =g a^tffWg^oi 11 v\ 11 

TTa^^Urr. 


m*nircm 1 
t%q h%wi 11 ^ 11 

*RgfaiHKrM fWrmufa-aT JRT I 
g*rt: »r: II V9 II 

3 I»TKflfaitrTT??rr ^RJRr «rantf^g 11 \< 11 

qra: yq 

>^Tg^: $g*ny* qfarey: qg: 11 

qi^q) fanwn 5 TT(^T)m: q g^w 

wnff %wr n* qg w sy q r ’fifa: qrf^^r ; 11 ^ 11 

»y n %4 feaw rer 1 

II Ho II 
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* v HrfWt&fa CTBtrTTT: I 
H# Jrf^TVtrWt HHH H: <JH- 

snqft Htnfar Ht H v\ II 


nan h sHrercnrcnnfafei 

Ht h h H StHT?: II 

sfwrfa fatf ^bt 

5rt5h xm 5R5Rfa f^nm^Hrw ^ <rr; 11 v\ i 
r^j HHlfal fa thrift H! I 

H^TT II V\ II 


H^rraKfaif-f A+.i: jnjtt 

HTOt ?[TCT! ^Fifa^^S^ 1 Hitfa^TOt farfW! I 

HFn: 

h ^fani^ifajfr 11 aa 11 


POETS AND WORKS MENTIONED IN THESE EXTRACTS 

The poets and works mentioned in these extracts are as 
follows:— 

1. Valmlki in a verse by .Tayadeva and another from the 
SQktisahasra (B.); in a verse by Vfimananaga (P.). 

2. Panini, author of the Grammar and Jambavatijaya, by 
Rajasekhara (B. P.). 

3. Vararuci, author of Kanthabharana, by Rajasekhara 
(B.P.). 

4. Bhasa in a verse by BSna (B. P.). 

Bhasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P.). 

5. Ramila and Somila in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P,), 
mentioned as the authors of a Sadrikakatha. 
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6. (a) Gunadhya, the remnant of the story composed by 
whom after he had burned a large part is highly esteemed in 
the world (B. P.), by Rajasekhara. 

(ft) Gunadhya, also in a verse by Trivikramabhatta (B. P.). 
( c ) Bfhatkatha in a verse by Dhanapala (B.). 

7. Satavahana, compiler of Gathas, in a verse by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.). 

8. Vasavadatta (of Subandhu), in a verse by Bana (B. P.). 

9. Kalidasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (P) and in another 
probably by the same author (B.). Raghu, by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.); Raghuvamsa also (D. P.). 

10. Bhartrmentha in an anonymous verse (P.). 

11 Bharavil men ^ 0n0( l a vcrse by Trivikramabhatta 
, r , }■ (P.). Kirata mentioned by Rajasekhara 

12 ' MSgha J (B.P.). 

, 13. Bana in the same verse of Trivikramabhatta in which 
Gunadhya is mentioned ; also as the author of Har^acarita and 
Kadambarl by Rajasekhara (P.). 

14. Pravarasena, author of Setu, by Rina (P.). 

15. Pulinda contemporary of Bana by Dhanapala (P.). He 
was probably the same as Divakara, the Candida mentioned by 
Rajasekhara (P.). 

16. MayQra by Rajasekhara (P.). 

17. Dhropa or Hrona by Rajasekhara (P.). 

18. Trilocana, author of Parthavijaya, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

19. Gapapati by Rajasekhara (P.). 

20. Pradyumna, author of Natakas, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

21. Yalmlki **] 

22. Vyasa ^ by Kalidasa (P.). 

23. Dan<Jin J 

24. Kumaradasa, author of Janaklharana, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

47 [R. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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25. RatnSkara by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

26. Anandavardhana, author of “Dhvani as the essence of 
Poetry” by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

27. Bhavabhati by an anonymous author. RatnSvall also 
mentioned (D. P.). 

28. Sivasvamin, author of many hymns to Biva and of 
Natakas, Natikas and Prakarapas (D.). Anonymous. 

29. Bhimata, lord of Kalahjara, author of five dramas, the 
best of which was Svapnadasftnana, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

30. Mayuraja (of the Kalacuri royal race ?) by Rajasekhara 
(D.). 

31. Akalajalada by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

32. Kfidainbari-Rama, author of dramas, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

33. Gonandana skilled in alliteration, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

34. Kulasekhara, author of Ascharyamahjari, by Raja- 
Sekhara (D.). 

35. Dhanamjaya, author of DvihsaiiidhSna, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

36. Surananda, “among poets the ornament of the Cedi 
country, as among princes was Ranavigraha and among rivers 
the Narmada,” by Rajasekhara (D.). Ranavigraha was a Cedi 
prince, and brother-in-law of Krsna II of the Ra§trakuta dynasty 
of the Deccan, whose dates range from 875 a.d. to 911 a.d., and 
maternal grandfather of Indra III or Nityavar§a whose dates 
are 914 a.d. and 916 a.d. Probably the poet Surananda was a 
contemporary of the prince. 

37. Tarala, the ornament of the Yayavaras, a work by whom 
was probably called Suvarnabandha, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

38. Bamkara, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

39. Silabhattarika, wrote in the Pancall style like Bana, by 
Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

40. VikatanitambS, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 
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41. Vijayanka, a Karnatt lady, wrote in the Vaidarbhl style 
like Kalidasa, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

42. Prabhudevi, wrote in the Lilt! style, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

43. Subhadra, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

44. Vijjaka, a dark-complexioned lady. Anonymous (D. P.). 

45. Amara 

46. Aoala (D.). 

47. Abhinanda 

48. Devabodhi, a Yogin of great powers (D.). 

49. Murari. Anonymous (P.). 

50. Amaruka, by Arjunadeva (P.). 

51. Bilhana. Anonymous (P.). 

52. Mayasarasana by Lo$tyasarvajna (P.). 

53. Bhi§agbhanu (P.), the same as Vaidyabhanu, which is the 
name occurring at the end of verses quoted from his work in 
this anthology and the Padyaveni. 

54. Caura (P.). 

55. Hai\sa(P.). 


INDEX OF POETS WHOSE VERSES ARE GIVEN IN JAHLANA’S 
SOKTIMUKTAVALI 

The following is an index of the poets whose names are given 
at the end of the verses quoted in D together with the first lines 
or initial words of these verses. The numbers refer to the 
leaves of D. The references to P are indicated by that letter 
being prefixed. 

In folio 296 there is an omission of the nature of the two 
already noticed consequent on the scribe’s not having one leaf 
of his original before him. Similar omissions of short or. long 
passages there are in folios 456, 1446, 1506, 1626, 164a and 
190a. In these cases and also in the sections at the end which 
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are wanting in D, I have taken the poets and verses occurring 
in the shorter recension of the anthology as represented by P. 

Wherever after the name of the poet the word ^ or 
occurs, I have taken the two or more preceding verses to belong 
to him. But in many cases there are two or more verses at the 
end of which a poet’s name occurs without or Prima 
facie, this omission indicates that the last verse only belongs to 
the poet named, and the omission of the usual subscription of the 
author’s name, or of when the name is unknown, under 
the preceding verses is due to the corruption of MSS. And 
from a comparison of D and P and from my knowledge of 
some of the works quoted from, I find this, as a general rule, 
actually to be the case. But it is possible that the or"# 
itself is omitted through a mistake, and this, too, I have found 
to be true in a case or two. The safest course under the 
circumstances is to take the last verse only as belonging to 
the author named, and this I have followed. 

Acala 

32 a 3?g srer sra?, b qtgqftrcrl 
107 a I 

Adbhutapunya 

101 a arrairr iTssaragqnjo, P. 117 b 3rnrr% 
JFrtoWfNffrqr I 

Anahgabhlma 

190 a qgqafa i 

Andhanatha 



Abhinandana 

141 a qq&q | 
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Abhinavagupta 

55 a fllnft: ftqqriq <JR qfoq:, 56 a q»RiT qftat 

3craRt%q&, 76 a sfRfeiHgdqtfjT qf^ q>*t: i 

Amaruka 

61 a stctrt g«q^ b fi: qrcremr 

q# q>4^JT%IRlfil I 63 a JROR q^%: fR ffcra&i, 
65 a dRRT jp^rfNrt 5R5RT$3Tft, 62 a tAl^ffl-dddlflfa: 
Wl«i:, 66 b 3RTCR1§R: JlqRTf:, 70 a qq q srSj q 
qTRgqqfrqf Wsf$t« i 73 a %wy isidi d^i, 
73 b qRrgtfr ^ ftaraqqfoqr, ^Rt: f% q firafa §3[ft 
gq;, 80 a 3rfejq qqqT4| qvjg $q qrq: *reftenf%dl I 
101 b cfcft 102 a g^q qrRs 

qqq q£rg qq q§ i b ^yg q*ssr ?f^T ^t iRgh I 
ftTg?gqRrq^ q^fod ^rarfafar qqtfftq fJrft qforaftre 
qqqqt**q«qr*teq i q^rftgR g m fqqfaq, qq^iraq- 
^rferfrr: qftgqr 1104 a foRSTT^I gffi qf^qqq: JTPH^at l 
attributed to AmarOka elsewhere; &^rsr *J% gfc 
gddURi: qRTgqt I 3T35«rnd^d qnqefotf M$rq, 

these two attributed to AmarOka in P ; qr?ra% §r%*fiR 
%, 105 b q*roj^Rr<R srqqqftw, 107 b q&qgi fo gg 
gifrT, 108 b qSt^T ’P’tftRR gg^T, Idg #R qgq 
qrgRq *T l qfosJR srfa gRgrltrft qRP qq^cr i 109a gfe 
$IRqqqRTfg$foq, 119 a qg ffcqqrcrq:, 121 b *rat 
qrftmM* riig *Rt, 126 a ;fr%%r$f%qq:, 132 a $m- 
qnT*3n5^Rqftqrft:CTq>Tsrq*:: 1 &5yfoqg*siT<TOft, 137 b 
wn%SRT qq% fft ggrfq q afaqr, 146 a srgsrqgqgqr 
qqfaq S R R qi*preft i 147 b qR^qi^fWtqapnsi:, 
148 b q^^Ryq ^Rf 'JRt, tfter^qfRFq- 

iRqi 1149 b qqifa'srqq faq$j<qqftqtimfc g»w 1150 a 
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TOfgwvT, p. ns crafts, 

p. 123 a^^qT^qrnmrnTqgArff»Tijft;i 
5Jto5 qT$i*far, P. 124 b 3T? %qtpn fafa 
fa* i P. 125 b gtrq gRcrrfirf* tot: i 

Amrtadatta 

30 b ^ra gifaqnTRq qqq q^> 16 b qfoq agfata R - 

n mfa T i 


Arasithakura 

7 b sr faHgi ' $qg*j*5, 96 b qfa ?ren f*fa: isrpqr:, 
P. 122 b OtfpmqT, 164 b 
fflFi. 1171 a sBrore^qrorT qiqqfo qfar i 

Argata or Argatha 

P. 11 b feg sgi ^ l foftfr , P-160 a fban: q*q: I, 


Arjunadeva 


P. 17 a s 


I 


Avantivarman 

135 a 3rfaRf*5far I; poet’s name in P, 

not in D. 

AsvikumUra (two) 

P. 159 3T5ffanhWT *TOT 

Akasapoli 

75 a tor qg^j 184a fa qr^rfc fa reg I rrt *roq to» l 
qfaftgq faoTO I qrwrfaqoJR I %: *R ffa I * 

^rqqqiTOT 189 b qNirsfr nri fafan U376 stotto^ 
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Adityabhafta 

169 b irugw&ftt i 

[Bhadanta—Arogya] 

103 a i 

Iccliata 

153 b 3TWR7 qgRftaq, 154 b ftcrft *|%ft ft 

trftft ?T rTRT STrlft I 


[Bhatta-] Induraja 

21 b P. 39 b 

^35T! fos (?), 55 b TsrcftT ftftd, 109 b 

graft qrftdT i P. 117 fgftfafea- 

sgitl: ^Ht, 183 a 3?5TPi i 

b.^wtfmi jiftraq’f: qftrasrarrara: i 


Indrakavi 

5 b ^ T jfadTll^ sf & Er, 8 b 
%g 44 a qwgrp^ft^or: qgqft:, 

ftgq qqtq, 47 a #q>W' 

1160 a ttit: f% *T ^ I 


Uddiyakavi 


P. 115 & - 


1«R I 


Utprek^avallabha 

11 a qreqr>mragg q: ftra^n 1 P. 12 « tfftra 
Mbtm ftg^q snwsraft 1 

66 6qft faftoi qfemri [:] 1 68 a W yr 

1 86 a #^<ir crft gq^lq iRT3%rni 1 
wftftwiftjqftfoiqr swrar i q;rftftccq 9 b qqft^q- 
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[s] 198 b fo ra m , lot b 
^jpJcT»T5rT*2^w4»n 1129 a q sqf fc qsrcwmpT, ^ 

P. 124 b srfa 3[#r *rrfti 

«renf5r sNrasroifa ^rraq, i 


[Bhatta-] Upamanyu 


135 a- 


Umapatidhara 

9 b P. 18 b wrsfcrt tswNrj:, 

41 b sfWt^RT, 42 a tWSTT SRT^ strew®, ?IWT: 
grastrastsw, 50 a awfr %fo?$trT*st:, 54 
goraww, 55 b w f^n wa i 

73 fSrawr: jt^, 75 b jjntrefrfrttf * gunqfa:, 160 b 
fjfcfctsn: WSRT*;*t?nsi%§¥RT \ 184 b 

^STW^rawrctSfnfkPHT I 


Ka$($u)kaditya 

113 b arcft i 


Kamalakara 


179 a awrlsW^tT, 


Kamalayudha 

125 b 55gfo $5PRtDt STWW I 


Karpurakavi 

41 a gw i?r#rc ?Tsfcr *rft i 

Kalasa 

74 a fasfrttftfo^str JT^psrcrft! i 132 a 3TRwrarrf^' 
«ERTg$H 
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Kalinga 


126 a 

Hi i sfrr StHn, 183 6 



159 6 sratstfmfci 


Kavikeli 

15 a sjsftshrerr i 

Kaviratna 

21 a sftfNfari^ I (the name of 

the poet from P.) 45 b 5T*sTT: l 


Kavrsvara 


161 b 
HHfo I 


HR farfrl H 


Kamandaka 

84 a 5TI*rrf?l #rrT i^ratfRter JTRH 1 

Kalidasa 

p. 15 6 3tr^5mt% 71 a , 

m *mr gn 72 a arfJrgH ufa Hfrnfti^, 

ftt»4 tftf%reiJTHi#tfa suft, 74 6 fra>i4 stohsihit: ira 
82 a ^«r ^fowrferamT: i twni 

f5ril!rJwf5rirR?m^fgf 186 a f^r 'TfoEfonTHHi- 

rfmri 916 sptHI^g%^3^rar41 97 a W&H HI 
H^inllO a 3#T 125 a fefa (h) 

128 6 hhiiptI cfl ^?nfa *jat, 

anferainnra'OTefcrfti • 129a^r m: i 

ffefo-rei^r ftflsft, 131 a TOtsm^rcsrfr ffc I 
133 a HHl JJ^rPnwtHH^RU 135 a 
137 6 fSncHT srfatH^r i wMfcfta'idfSt g<m»f 

150 6 srar ** wtt fasHftrar, 151 b ^nm ftra*- 


48 [R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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arft trcjr i 175 b «r^rat% 

srsrft, 3%3 l 3T?mTfotfwT:, 176 b 

cfw i 189 b snsTR^kfiigitt- 

R^rm?g?r«r51 system ffarei t arfa g^r- 


191 a sfarra: g«E«T^re^»irggreR:flim^: i a 


Kuntalapati (v. 1. Sihalapati) 

79 a Rfa f%fcTrT cRg^T ^ ^ 3 : I 


Kumbhaka 



Kumaradasa 

95 a ^iOsr^H srerct i b ?rrc 

5n[ft I 96 b qj: iW'Trf'T^PTrnq 1 98 b q^r- 

? 5 tf fffir»iqinNT^: I 105 a 3T& fafpsj iTTffrfa m, 
(poet’s name given as Srikumara in P.) 132 a 3T?dt55r- 
srrfcnjf^arRT i P. 114 a ftqrrftr? qtT^r ^rarr i 184 b 
fstera 1191 Itewr <tto! ^for: 1192 a ftrt: 

si^ra$RiT i 

Kumuda 

16 a 5^r l 

Kranapilla 

113 b P. 122 b sft^Rnswgsraf^J 1 

Kfsnamisra 

15 a gqfror 59 a rjrs qj'rre i 

Kokkoka 

P. 156 a i 
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Ksemendra 

7 b aqfa *r 14 a gqtfifitfafiffo 

i 16 b anfyirw *r aqqrrj 124 b ^tifrcrcn 
«fts 128 a gfr«tq i b |ur i 

3% q^ifauar I ai«i ^rqqsswi I q^ft q fc| tr; I 61 a 
3Tqfal4WI<4qri^TFn, 69 b 3Tqfar^q»4: araaiq, poet here 
called Ksemesvara in P.— 77 a aftrqqsqTjqqpj^jpt 
«JHgin I 92 b i author’s 

name in P- — 115 a foal anq^jqi srqfcr qflq:, 116 b 
3TPm#rs7t?ra#^if?h P. 1 14 a qraasft'f 1 145 a 
147 a sr^ftarq^raia; i 154 a 
aaa;T#5q qqrq&$ i b a^sTTTafana, fast q i 

aw 44 ^-dffK# i ^frtgfrt qqfrr qfaf, 155 a W^fUTOT- 
qisar i P. 161 b ^«cgf^<t5rer'r, : i 



Ganapatikavi. 


GadhikabhallQka 

Gel pandita 

166 a qf^ rjrrera frasc i 

Goidhoi-kaviraja 

132 b feaqqqsrfaf^lft i 

Gotrananda 

7 a af^RrdqptfefRtaiRfir^ i 75 a % qrfoftar ufon 
4MWia% q I b ^ ^TcTta: ^5 : wrafaw 177 a 

sqi^S afaar g# arca®, 94 a firgmt gq«aq*tq ftwfa, 
100 b ajasrcq qq gs^r, 105 a qa slurcsnqq, 13^ b 
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srrjstfa *r#r ifei srrcFsfr: i urfa *i% sttes- 
*1% drfWlfrT I 4^,1'oH'M^ mR^/s, 137 a %?T< 
^RTOTT 31$ffc, 141 a I 

(Bhadanta-?) Gopadatta 

192 b srrfsft g$f&<wraT Isfe srrc i 


Gobhata 

24 a 3j«f^5 
first Pada from P.) 26 b 
SlfaTWRTOT (5T:) I ^Tm I 

(author called Gobhatta here). 


I (the 

!F^r3 : . *mr- 
3T^r. *Rtqifa; i 


GovardhanSciIrya 

P. 127 b ar^gilr *r qg qftfra: i 

[Bha^ta-] Govindaraja 

36 a ^5T5^Tf^ra%ferRTr^^t I 


Caturmukhamahadeva 

55 b fewrt flarqfrr i 

Candraka 

21 a 107 b srerf? w&jr xtqrm g?, 

134 b ^rreoir srfor?rw i 


Candrakavi 

31 a ara^*: are wrcfo qre: i 


Cadhesvara 

10o b qat q <ft* tr % q q i f cr ^iq>: i 


Clyaka 

71 b srtr art H#r wei »74 b 


*KJTI 
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Chittappa 

P- 3 inj^t srftg smr, D. (10 b ) gives the 

latter half only. ^tfct etc. 116^11^ yfadfafawg- 
37 b I'ft irgft f^r, 165 a gnajfar 
168 a >T*R 

wfcft: i 


Jaghanasthaliba^uka 

98 a srj*fq? favjpr l 


Jayagupta 


Jayatnngodaya or Jayatunga 

9 a ^TTPT ?T& I 68 6 ft; % * 4ft 1 faw1 88 a 
fassrcftfftrr: 5HTWTT I 

Jayadeva 

11 b fitfcrqtN;q^<ftrffca «i:, P. 12 b 3tft 

srrffeKnffc 1 


JayamSdhava 

128 a sftrni gqgirafera- JJgrcft 5^ 1 


Jayavardhana 

P. 160 b iT Mmgqft I 


Jaladeva 

84 b i 


Jalam5nu§lrudra 


181 a 1 


Jaika 
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Jitamanyn 

168 b | 

JivanSga 

41 b ^tfvn^TT i 

JhalajjhalavaSuileva 

61 b JT?*f^r ?TFf: I 

Pimboka 

74 b rtewarsFraft#!, 83 b jrrcrrat rrratf 

?T5m^TI 

TarunabSna 

64 a I 

Trilocana 

24 b $wjfcT 13TTOT I 

Trivikramabhat^a 

P. 14 b STMISinil&ifajT, 15 b ^Ra¥t- 

j^qjTpJrmn: i 71 a ssfiwire^trrsrTsift, 

%¥TTfa, 77 a f^lfl'FTfTJTI^ ^STraftirNraT I 86 b 
I ^rfosrcrisfterct I I ST^Rr- 

q'lRpremg^, 87 b flirentftfafNfaPTgfcf:, 88 a 
q ftg t ft w ssnsrr;, 89 b ffr fF ri n rft 
jfcnasrfos I 93a 97 a JP&T 

f%ra^tfow * sFjsyfsri i 99 b armt: e 

101 b iT3 I 

132 b |^<4Hir» I 133 b 

faf^^TT, 134 a 136 b fag 

$*«ra>rap ^ % ?rrWr: i 137 a f^rcfrr i 

* itptt jhtmi * ^ wrfa ^rf%^rt i $farn 9^ srcn 
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im gRg fi , 140 b 


1:, 182 b COT m 
t, 186 a I 189 a 

f% ^414^94^: for**: qr^ig, 190 a ffow- 


Dandin 

131a qfarfrq^qm^rfa^rr: qfaq: qfrrq: qp^qqfa i 
173 a !i nqr I 


Darpanarilghavu 


P. 122 a fasrigqqfrri ar#r 


I 


Dclmodaragupta 

154 b srf^rcr: ?wq&#r i ;jg +)a+*l+. i 

Dlpaka 

9 a gqifa (i> qrfe) ^ ^ qrSigf^ ?=$T I 
31 b sra: Tiif^n^ir 1153 6 ^ $fr- 

sEiqfa q;Rjq 1154 a 5fte%4 i 


Durlabharaja 

P. 158 b 3Tfop^r%qft«qft, qig^rfo q^ff dqfotr I 
ffeg^T q^igqct ^q i 


Devagupta 


64 a 



\ 


Devabodhi 

19 a 85 a d*4Wt*U ^ 

agg spg^: 1 


Devaraja 

P. 125 b afo Pup qq ftft g <tot » 
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Dhanamjaya 

174 a 5T I 


Dhanapala 

ll a sR^nnir gfanwi 12 a 

f*H*n5H , P. 14 b JTT^T fafoaft HTgl? I P. 15 a 
I 


Dharma 


182 b 



i 


Dharmaklrti 

87 a ^ra«n[f%oi5q^i * irf&lcT! fffr^fr^r: I 105 b 
wtg faf^r 5^»fra#t£ far i 

Dharmadasa 

172 b i 1^ficsn i 



Dharmadeva 

170 b STTHT5* ^RsT I 


Dkarmasoka 

P. 13 a argsp: 5[r#c*i * sjottct: 3 ga <Ri ; | 168 b 
(trc?) snrag., 171 a ^ ^regrrf ? 

Dharimala 

P. 142 a 3TI% sftforcSt f?t frre r r& K tft | 

(anonymous in Sarngadhara; not in D). 


DhQtimadhava 

129 b 3TStlf^R.l?tg 3?TT^ I 


Nandana 

77 b ^ fefera | 
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N aradevavarman 

155 b urcrofil# $r l 


Narasimlia 

54 b %sf'. ^T«KIJTT55 Jtffora'ftrH:, 55 a 


Nsgappayya 

46 b fow Tfaw ^ reuPtfa - ’) : I 


Naciraja 

95 b srvir: T%cT srnt{^r'jtJtg%fk4 I 111a fa qWn i K- 

P-1216 mq#(?) 2Trmf^T«T?lrT: (poet named 
Niviraja). 

Nfithakumara 

. 110 b srpiTHf^ft sftTVI, 130 a 

fprsrmit, iimrci^si#df«rg»T, P. 126 b 

! 155 a 3$tf: $<T%: qtft (?) ¥^, 186 a 


Nidradaridra 

74 a 5n% faicmr w Tim i 

NisanarSyana* 

107 b %aw#rfei raT^gmi r, f% 
gsi^rrmn 157 a b $?w3$<t 

T&i «rt %rt^ gw;# i msRvmPfpnftmifnm i 


Naimeya or Naimayya 


24 b ^r^ifr fsrfr ^rcr 'Ksnimiftfa i 53 a 



* Perhaps the same as the author of the VenisamhXra; the 2nd, 4th and 6th of 
the following verses occur in that play. 


49 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, vol. II] 
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Panini 

119 b $rn: 139 b fa<at«dn«> I 


Punaruktapandita 


27 a 
author from P), 


: (the name of the 


Pu^padanta 

P. 156 a srcrf ^ I 


Prthvidhara 

60 a 63 bmittm- 
ffogfcu f^rt i 183 a qig uVfa srrft are fi ftd 

i n i d »n dfi r i 

Prakasavarsa 

31 b 3T$r 5R5? ^ d I *Tfgdi agffofo 

sratg® i n<r?* qfaWftfad i 55 b 3tt5tt; % <K5rarcdsr- 
P. 159 b stT5sra$f3refi% i 


Prajnananda 


151 a • 


I 177 a ; 


Pradlpavasuiiidhara 

80 a fe sn fe st i^ sforafcr i 


Prabodhacandrodaya 

19 a ^sr I 


Prahlada 

31 a uror JT^r i.ira^s *rg$*teiww<ft, 49 b »irai 
SRtT % snsgstr fsyrfa ^ i iwNrftg*- 
fontepfrri i m 50 a 

qfif f»:, 53 b nijwri ^ fsrcfa i 
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Prahladana 

30 a 31 b $rr*t srayfas, 49 b 

qftro:5J<rr: a?Ht, 56 b d ? nr ra gft& g sragsri, 

P. 25 b 3TW(=hMd: Siata I P. 18 b STgTtTTTfa sra^ftTSW- 
^nprr a? I P. 163 b fita: STURT ?#ra I 

Biinabhatta 

5 a aircgaflrcTafa 17 a?T5R??l?R?l 14 a ara: # a fi; qt: 

fosjcgf^STP iRtfa 3^ig g: I (last line; the first and 
probably some other verses being on leaf 13, which is 
lost.) c^RT P. 14 a fTtKPW, 

q^lRmq^qf, P. 14 b qftfa: srt^Rr, 64 a gianfa 
af^tpan i 2 a ifat aqpsaa: i tot 

aaRTT: PRat: agsTTcT: l TPJTR ma?r#T STaafcT 3*;MfrUq - 

I (P has the first two only of these and they 
are anonymous). 116 b ?>P3fP ffcT (a) a#T PM'iWUg, 
■M g fau+. fa ?*asfofa, 117 a araftartra^aRafa, *T*a- 

fo gaafe a* sara, 121 b gssrifat ^rcasfa, 126 b 
af^T?a?roT?g<sP: *p? g<a, 127 b g'jatal g»Ng., 
147 b qag aakfo sr<t i 1 77 a a??r?f| top! faiRfr- 
faaa, 180 « gironai from {%rora ffaa: i 

Bilhana 

6 a %?r? ja qr#r ftara?, 15 a ^?af^aTf^gaTg% i 

P. 12 a Wtga, fag^a, 21 n gifta^T?* yfil - 

tnatm i b garfa are^fta Rr prt i P. is a fopaT * 

arf^ fa^sa 122 a 3?a>PTP f%a asrr ag, b 
3 t#t y^agaTarorR 39 b jtrSt: frg qfo#r:, #pp 
^T fTPafS (attributed to Bhimapandita in P.) 40 a 
( attributed to Bheribhank&ra in 
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P.) (no name after this in P.) 49 a 

3re&afeagarfaw %:, 65 b sfta 
66 aa<#araoreyrey§a f#t, 67 b srwiftr Jrakn aftfoaTia, 
68 a gww % a^ Rrgga. a % w%, ^ft^rf 
I 69 b fawnasra^igw* l 3njfa^- 
areg 170 a aw aiar a>%5ra#rtft i *rffrr a% 

at^ <ta*>Ra1 far nT«n^5tl:, 76 a aa%Aaara^a agar, 
5n§aTf!t^aftag*;fa, 78 a arawfa^- 

^Rt ffag ar, b 5% ffeatfiaftsasyar, sfranrg a s re * 
garafo, ^sn: gnaw a^aaa:, ’zCta ai^ afow, ?fia; 
Stft faaarT 79 a JIScM+l gWt, 84 b 3T^ %a sfoytaasJ- 
5?, ga: ferai foftsn&a, 85 b aw tn^gre^a w aqily a To, 
86 b aaa fafoygaaT faafl, 89 a a% aaaaRaaa f^T, 
wwrwrafj^nt feaaaaT, b fraiai sraaw&a a*yar, 92 a 
^<312!P wft I b 3Ti0R[0ir4Fnq I 93 b arfa 
^aag^arcat: i 95 a ara aannr araroi i w 3rft 
?ri% i b agpyrfa: fdrrean i g%afjpETgTgTsa 
JTHt ga:ga: I ac$at a*a: f%fa?ga aaRra- 
aa II 96 b a^ga* ?|r 197 a arra dar^yt awn i b a^r 
aaiasyraw 198 a afaaaw faara i b tt^t a<p; aiarw i 
ftaasfitarenari i 99 a 3tijw?t aa w^ ggretfe, ama: 
^awgsat i awn aTaws&fan till awRr wi% a^ aa^a :, 
araaRi^4ara *>Rian, b ^rawnjaf^Ww'a, 112 b 
$aa%iqn aaaraRTaT i asaftfarjftrn ar^fra 

arfoatfra?y$sa, 113 a awra; sfra^w, 117 b 
w^qsRq^fr, 122 a aataga srear w%, 123 a ^f|r- 
#r^y, 124 fcsrcaCTsnaasrar 1125 a aaRarft wararea: i 
wramfo g?fw i atfan a^Krert: i b aaaaa atwn n: i 
127 a £arc?ifag fasra^ta^S i b g (sj) st wl4 
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forerrer (n) igfiH+fh:, 128 b i 

| 130 a I b 

qifr wss ft gfrrcfar: i 133 b 

gfeftfcT qfar: I 136 b JTgjfwt ftfouTSW 

^ ^ ?r^i (138a ^ri ^Tij^rr (The poet here 

called Kasmiri-Bilhina.) b 3rftreroirc*n 141 b 

^T«IT ?TFT^ iftcH, (attributed apparently to 

Murari, but to Bilhana in P.) 144 b a frenfawrat 

fasfcrcgSt »i^fcr, %rh% 5T?rsn, q^fcj 

3><ffcT: IP. 121 % $^$<ra^ro«jRrar:, 
150 a «r: w*TrT$rerer, P. 124 a 'hW’i'h'fi* 

[ tn- ]$r i 156 a ft z&t i> JTtrtfe 157 a 

araras fogs g*set(g.i 160 a 

Tmsrt:, 168 b i gsrcn?- 

186 b 3 1 5JTrcMI'HHs|4lcM* 
g*«mi^r: i *rt f%5TiWR<t^’^fr’ir i stsrefir srfcrag^ftr 
#irt i srfoFjt forcretnraSra 1187 a jprtg^a 
qfagftfts, 190 a arcssreftg i 


[Bhatta]Bijaka 


110 a 3ror 


125 a 1 


Bliartrmentka 

P. 127 a Jtg ^ fe+RwircsigTO i 

Bhartrhari 

25 b f% 3WPT JT^rf^R: 

graft ff%:, 26 a f>ft?fojTJrr5fT 3 furore: | 28 a 

?T dN^fr T?= wif^TT: SSTPfor ?t JTWt^rft 

*r I M Jng'marar: "rcffc# 

If; ?«f<t *r g &c., fnrfrf *w<s4l f*rs, 
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121 a SR TO 174 b *NrWWfM 

5rtk*Rai 

Bharvu 

[Bhatta-]Bhallata 

P. 25 a sfcT ftgqq, 30 b sr JHTRT 5 JSRJ 

sjaRT RHTSf sl (attributed to Bhallafa in P.) 35 b 

qfa ftqqaT m, 36 b at^ssj 

137 a m m feqiqqfoqRq., b ssRrfaqsrf- 
47 b 3RrNj?[Tfat gqr% ii'+f q?"qt qfi£!I 53 a 
f^rsro^rfTirf i 


Bhavabhtiti 

62 b R tftfM 1 Rfffa ft £*?* I 64 a q ft g% <H g «H- 
«fi*3ROT Hgfft: I 70 b smsw^ft ^sn ffe:, qf^RR^ 
jrofftfft aft, 71 a sr% s^jilirfftfft, 72 b ftm^h snusR^n 
tsrgjhr gsqrift %rrf^r qt, 73 a s^ns-wira: 
q^gqfei tortcrt i 73 a gw 75 b 

s[*Rg qrst-^4 fft'iT g a fftaft i 76 a qfNfc?iftfcn 
Wq*R5RRRfftqsT: I 105 JSSJ^RR^g JR#5Rm3T I 
108 a fftfftsig smt a nsrfftfft sit 5 :qrfftfft r i 133 a 

jRnrafftqRiq 1 P. 134 b $f%, 162 b °qsR5 

(3rd line of the verse beginning with fftsj- 
qfera^q?) aft: qifcqqiRsysnfcm:, 163 b qtf gifftt ras i - 
StasRg:, 179 a sp tfafgreitfawT , 184 a swr- 
^rfqraqqqFfk, 188 b asrcqrtRrTaaftqa 1 sfirtgoHcr- 
SRRsrerisraTO I 189 a atg £mfftq qfara:, 192 b 
3<qfrl>&J3f$R; a *RqR,ftq:, S^rfftRfoTa^qafos1 
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BhSgavata Jayavardhana 


143 b 



Bharavi 

26 a srfawram fargtr:, ir^:; i 

b 1131 a «j?ETfa ^ *nf<r 

P 159 b arfitj^l 0 ! *gi wm&ra .i 


Bhiisa 

141 a 3TCT& JTnfk: m # <9KtR&f| stRh: I 91 b aren 
555TR TfocTT *R3lfo I 


Bhaskara 

122 t gcERnrowran?i 

Bhaskaravarman 

.. 191 b srsrcrareRTTft I 

o 

Bhima 

58 b mfasq JT^rera^, 115 b sEtft WWtft 

Bhlmabhatta, or Bhimata (P) 

78 a 3rf%Ra$JTfa srawfa i 


Bhimasimhapandita 

150 b ^IPC: srffonfa ^ ^TW: I 


BhiltimSdhava 

6 a «K^'l5rW4R555^v?t^'l'n+c5& I 

Bherlbhaiikara 


6 b 11 


169 b 




33 a q&iwft, 

aaiqfaw i *»ffe I 181 6 
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yaifaflafcrcara qiftt i foaft rfkfafip, ata: fteyara- 
aftr, 182 d io^ciTaaaafor?, ^ItH4^' 

qfedqfcrc a a t I arlrBhjffta *aftr: \ rarfft 


Blioja or Bkojadeva 


5 b 3Tf^m grwsra l^T fra, 29 a Scare a?*arauft 
jR55i3tm 130 a ^r srcafrt Sr foparTa %a I 

33 b a: HsmarefTrs sraai, 36 a fft srete af^, anuria 
g dnrtttNq gr wfe °, 37 a sma aaTg*rn% rafaf fenn, 
38 a #afe <3rftfgrofr ,41ia^Rafift 
^ai44 a aiatara 5»arat$w»jat, 46 a a§*aaibr3T 
faTargat, 50 b grasj^a fa aarfa, 51 a ft % »ra?raT 
fogwasar, fcanswsrenatarstaar, 56 b Txarci a foareat 
iraftfa:, ^rataiarsfsraasT:, 57 a a^ainrg^ f&fa 
fir*:, ^ra a^ralrea i aaft^rofl^s sraaf?t, b qggw 
<a asnwr ar, ^a af^f a aa aftm, 58 a af?5 forbftfa 
ftaaai, % ^frt i a a?% gfa $t arai i a ta fogreqsa 
a^ yi T i rr wfia, Wi.t*a sri&ragnt, b 3re»^a#rirt- 
fit$ afasra, avfKar a^rera^a rrpua^a, y fl aarr^a 


ad^a , re^iatra: ai^^fea, 94 a a«[ft f%%: flnatta: 
^^farflra ( attributed to Bhasa in P.) 110 b aia^g 
a atrfa ara^a, 115 a arcfa arf%%a g:, 119 a ^r^tai- 
^ta;, 126 b 5ftarfaa^^arpra^?ai%:, P. 126 a gir 
fit, 188 a f% fat arj^saaitawarca, sas f% 
a*ret f»rafon[as i 


* There is no qrg- after the seven verses in fols. 181-182; but the 1st and 
the 4th occur in P. and there we have after the name, wherefore probably 
all these belong to the same author. 
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Makaranda 


175 b ft Tqfti 


Mankhana 

10 b i 60 a f%gm \ 

Mangalfirjuna 

25 a wgft ft ftrft srwsnftRTTg. i 

Madana 

7 Tftf^iPIrr grRTTfaftgqgRRfr, P. 11 b qtft^Rrr 
grift I 19 a qriftft Trcqfrraiftl, 37 a qftq q yre i ftgg - 
^Wiftlftl, 123 a fgsftr: ^ft: l 

Jlftlfftift: gr^TSRT^Tfftift: I P. 98 a Wf ft^: 

(the latter part of this verse only 
in D.) 124 a *lft ft qftfj grqrftftftft ^rTgRlft 1134 b 
ftiTO^T^cWUcT:, 135 b sffti: frpftftnftqtf gq ftft, 140 a 
3rgftn4^fti%TpRi%ftft:, gftft gsnft g^ft ft&Rtft, 

1145 b snRqfa 

q^mR, 153 b qj%ft P- 121 b amftftl- 

irfRi #Kfrft%?RFg»Tr#rn 1156 b vrcrft^ pjtrqft 
qrftft, 159 b ^ggfftfRri RgrTJivnRRr^q ft ft i *r 
^RTftrqfftf5trr9fg%:, 179 a 180 a 

ft^r SR^lftr .1 184 a gg ftTRTTgRT^, Trftt &Rnft, 
ft ftftg, 184 b 3TqgqJH?lwir^wiI?TTft$PTT%: l 

Mad5las5kuvalayan5tik5 

72 a ft; qtr 5 # fftug gft Sr qmrft ^rT^rcg^rj I 

Mayarabhatta 


72 a *ufJmi4 5rarTOT*i :Si<s*u*<5<tf 


50 [R. G-. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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From the MahanSfcaka 

8 b $fr. U b'fa n^ngr 

tot:, 14 b ftfrot s TOnq., 145 a 3T% ^trtnm 
156 a srg % nftisrft 

T«raift l^T, 158 a (§£t: ?) *fara*R ftsi^T, 6 
^<Tt% ^ft«E55*ftrngfcrgft i ftfft5raft#fa?ta 

i ^f^rq^RvcTTTOOTr, P. 134 a artt: 5n|w^r- 
^f*KT, p. 136 b 3T% $c^ItWPT I 


MahOmanusya 

125 a 3Tog^5r^mnrRT ^rfi'rrtfim 1127 a sroft- 


129 b 3T?lfocT$!Tn I gpa?fe?nftRTfesTl^: i 

133 b 3TgtTTra?OTf^ alsreft: I 135 a sr fo$<a<f T g^ft ft 
fHt I 142 6 fRITft g^TTRl I TafalcTOTTr JTg 

argnfeirn, 3T*r?nMigftsmcrf%Ti 1146 a ^ftrorcgisg- 
'ftti i TTtftsr ^ 5 % ^ftftwr- 1147 b T^mr i 

P. 124 a srfarsrft 5mm v am i162 a g fi ftreggifca 
TTWM^K! I sj>3 igk ^pOTlft^T 176 b 

ftmft I TT?RTg^# *r?*n gjite 1177 a 

i 

Madhavamagadha 

52 a ftfe rf: %ftrar: f% lr: I 


Msdhavasila 
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11 158 b 


Manila 

67 b aft'rrdrfr g:*sroit gsmi i 

Malatimadliava 

P. 11 b ^r^rnnr^f^FT^nrft I 

P. 12 b wiqrarft ’renft ^rnm^^r ?rfr: 140 b «nrr 
i*3 cj^'Tt 56 a *ft <4^pi, 

96 a fafe&fsfc^?rw*T: t b sparc fcrrt^r 

181 a ^r^f^^FTri^T I 


145 b 1 


Mahila 


Muktakana 


121 b qvtl tvt I 175 %*RT 

Munja or Srl-Mvmja 

P. 25 ?Tc9t?t: ftr^TT ^ (*r?) f^rr n«r- 

[Ht] i 106 a snjwri I 

Murari 

5 b srnrfhjfrg^r’Jr'i^'T, ^ir^g+4 6 b jfte^Ttfcasr- 

g BB Shs«t I 7 a b 8 a 

ftjmfct 5T5PR59 *TT^ft9^^f^r%^*T* I 10 ^ 11 a 

12 b ^wl<51«fit^<SflH- 

^n, 25 b ar^riT^r fg^g^, 57 b wj %**mi *tr, 
65 a gfc *n tgnrnfaw*3rar> 88 a 3T^rf>%t»i fifcisrs^rfW, 
93 b 3Tf*^r ^rmgtasrfrmfc i 96 a 
ff nr t tP T Tf yfeiTtri I 116 a P 121 a 
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nqqq fa , P 134 a , 

135 a ^r<^! ?$?&:■, b qqfKlfilTfqsnigqT, 140 a 
jcp^qrftjjrlr, qfifisjft b q?qT?jwj<q- 

qrfoft i 141 b q*n qrcroK % 3 sqftqqtftftq 
qtfiigtftr^qftiiTT, qq^q qiisiq+myqq^qw, 

*>%<ii T fg l, 3mqt5U, 143 b q mqft%: 

q q TPTrqqq*: 1 aftq qqrq%q 1 nft 
jmra. 146 a ^ 1 

156 b gfastft gqnft ^qft glr: 158 a Sr *qi faftf?q 
qmqft, %5yr^TqrH5Tt^: ST^STTOrT:, qftreqq^rfcfigq- 
qrsmre, 159 a ftg<JTi gtmft ftqt, ^ pE ? q ?qg, 
160 b 3T»qifat gqqiftftq ftftqn, q?K$# q^Tg^ftr:, srrg%: 
ftrw ^srqqft:, an^qrarsrqftT ggsga&rsr, 165 b 
177 b qrTtT^qfa *TJ^qq:, 178 a 


gtp *qftqqr ^# q < qq ^ T^, *rfq Isyraste:, b ftfr 
feraw, jtt ar%q|f^R(Murari’s name in P.) 179 6 
TTmTfT qcyqWcimqWT3l 180 b 3TT<K3e«feH«3iq ft?mq 
qr& 1181 a qirffw ft qr^ i qqj^cmft ftftqgqdftq 
gsvri 1 b ^reqigdwiq^q *rqqi^, qftfftqcqr^nqrcjTT- 
1182 a 11 d ^«qr g^t^qq^qq 

q§q, 184a3r?Rq0^rifq^rrreqf;qo, 187 a sqjnqtqr^ i 
b qqpi: SJ&ftffaq:, 189 a qqgqqqlft^, 190 a 
qgqrrfrf^qg, b faqgsqiqfft q ?? ftftrqpra^i 

191 a qi^qqpjf^^tq^f^qrftt: I ^qraqqqqjnuftfir: 

192 a grfa^q qrqtq I arf^mfthrf^q^rrl I 


Morika 

63 b ftpuftr q qnrqft, 76 b qi qqg qq^tftq I 


Yasovarman 

75 a 3TT?M^TI%d 816 *Jt^WOTR- 
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TO, 106 b ^TTOTlfa 5lTT?f^ ufaRTT, (The 

author has the epithet here). 


120 b 


Yogesvara 


Ratnagho^a 


174 a srf^$T5<TR5!^ Sf7t$ vtro ff I b uffoFT 
siraj 


Ratnacandra 


77 a sgi%^^rr% %mfimurrur: 1 


Ratnakara 

24 b % »rr v 7^I , 134 a 3TTOTOf^- 

. Ralhana 

40 b spift -4 (name of the author from 

p.) 49 a ^rot: ^srqftjrtl flTS&s, 139 b 5T ufafa 

1 

Ravigupta 

24 a si urft l jjuiiu rr?r^r l 27 a 

3TOTO% f^rr?r * nrofrr, b ^g nr fo r 29 a 

amreft * mfr vrPTPfltf, 145 a ^ i 


Rajasekhara 

5 a I 7 b 9 a <r ^ totor I 

16 a wf^sftfTtiSfrr, KS b * V TTUTc^ I *5frrf 

Jirro sftfa I 22b and P. 11 a ^#rs*TT I P.13 b 

nrm^ i *T*n*i?rr ^ i virwri^-aififa i 

i P. 14 a f<n ftrf^r uT’Jttwt i aron af^r?n 
nrai i stofa, p. 15 a spto i siuto 


The kuppusw'mi «> a<5tr! 

RESEARCH ! ! ;T1TUTE 
madras-4. 
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i *«fo$3mraT i i srtt irarat 

w^ rr? i 13 t*jt JToni^r i ga t g ranc - 

122 b i m w ^frr ^rant! i «jfo 

snfamfrrm 123 a & b i rag^rirom 3% i 

3TO5^rat?t: m i 3T^rarjR5?^t%: i srfmfaPr i 
*rar fert i b fojorai i frfrai Swagm i 

q rcre ro Kg & fo i ferai m sforcresgriq , i srat 

51:: i % i i gstori i 

<mfot JRfa WR P. 18 b gR ^TVTr^'-JJTsarr>Jrf%1Tt g*R- 
<£$#T I 61 a €5TT ^ JRl%ir I 65 a <JS^TT 
66 a 3TTST*; *nrafow?tnt fagfo:, 73 b 
gsi mvgmm, 75 b s4p?fi ^rmifoiRffR^ra $r:, 76 b 
fo#T%: *Tr$TPTJ=R*Rijnft 177 b ftf&<I<&rfol?JT- 

84 bz rcrarctrcm srftg sw%, 87 b fotfw 
;*rcfSra; fR«FT, 90 a c^ft: qfU T R l ^ 3R"tg!I&T gfiRis i 
tRffT^TfnT’fH^rrgt:, g^ fohfedfotd, T^TT g<hltd«.<3- 
n?T5r:, ^nRad+rflf^^riRT: I There is Tl3J$rett^Jrr 
at the end of these; but the 1st and 


3rd only occur in P- and there they are 
anonymous; wherefore his authorship of them is 
more than doubtful.—100 a ^ gfc?n ST&T^ar, 
102 a 110 a gforfag sfteri g*ra^r, 

113 a St faffft grresrr, gpramfo'swn i 

116 a st% 124 a fsftwrt: Wmri 

jrgCTtftor, 126 b sr%: »RT, 130 b JfcsK$?ra- 

¥mgfr%giTt5ff ra, sRfcssra^rfo 1316 %#*trR 
s ran reit? i 132 a fosTrftai sng s re rag fom^i gnssri i 
133 6 144 a rfopt sjftjiir 

?rag fSrerfit^tai: I 150 a grtnnftfShwtfiiKtfr^:] 

fora 1151 a smra P121 6 snrar- 
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*3ldf»W*tif i STCft 1 P.134 b 
<*qw«t5rj3rnrar, 160 a »nfcrctfa fat fo , 162 iprr£r 

(No remark here in P. as to author¬ 
ship.) 163 a 178 a tar fewnfa Wrer? i 

*fbfa*sri<r. i ijnraufrrHi^ i s3r flings sttifo i b 
*r 179 b aaplt f^ttnfcrcffcfh, 

180 a I 180 b iq% af^5S- 

182 b §4 gf 5?: 183 b ^ft 

4RfNr wfaft gat, wtqf*f?t ^merrtMtg i rtffajiT- 
a^rtnia^rT i 186 b aa^faf^aatataa, 192 a n?t 
aitafa STtaafai 

Ran aka 

54 a a'fferefit: fiftfirc q & t i 


Rama 


97 b 


Ramila and Somila 

113 b ^an^r: $5RtT SfiRT ^far: I 

Rissu, Rissuka or Risuka 

26 b nter f& rfa sg r =a, 28 b sm % g q w i fl I 44 a 
3Tr?re srrft: afer: srftfft g#w i 167 a sr^trsnsrot 
*ren£t I 


Rudati-brakman 



Rudra , 

10 a ^rroft ^fltgFRGi: 65 a g»*T J5nHH4||4|^ 

fantfr, 68 b ftsrrlfc lister ^ ^tst, 73 a 

stfei 90 b tr sft^t <rai^g»ra: i 91 a 

JT«ntrtT, %W^ g^RWft VQl I 
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103 b foi: WTOTT I 104 a TTW 

ssrt, 105 b gsra: gg, 106 a fa«gr- 

107 a SRRTTI 108 a 

gg rcftfaa f ft g g r i 109 a srsi g®g gg 

g^Trmt, srei mfafa gret giflaft ft; ggra 

gw:, 121 a STTcTT g?g SR S yp T ' l, P. 116 b ft*g gTO ftjfj 
g wNi 148 b W, P. 126 a 

ggrtfttfr gggst cr^ofr, b 'm\ f^T, 169 b gg 
ftftggglft} 11756ft; gft ^ srg «fft? ft; i 

Rukmata ? 

45 a ftrentt gft stesrr gft g g£r»fcfir4tf^: i 

Laksmana 

93 a ft^r^rfcTJITOTO i 


Laksmldhara 

57 b 5nrtfl^regg*^:g»ff?rfS»:, 97 b *btorrTfttf^ifa3ft: 1 
125 b ^gg sRggt >J5T, 180 b anwsftnsn I P. 159 b jtt 
51 ft'rtlHg I 


Laghuvallabha-Vitsudeva 

143 a wr gft; grrftra gg?gg ftgftft i 

Losta(tya)sarvaj na 

P. 17 a g»&3 l ft g%qT 1 «hftw4*l<a«fcfll, 143 a sf^gTT 


VankalSvarta 

' 127 a g$*j<ML, b ^gtr n g fi ref fcg - 

<+igft gft i 

Vatsaraja 


P. 12 a 
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Yararuci 

45 a 3T*i I (Name of the poet in 

P.) 60 b qrawqjsmtgwrreat, 83 b qfwrar i64 a 

YarShamihira 

17 b fRTfo Wqqqt&jffa, 161 Stifoq 

*rnfV sri^sn i sftft (q? %% (??) <r*q ?n i 

«*5Rrs i fi rm m^Pr ^r?wr£: I 3vrr. gvr- 

fergg i £ijr%q i st; f*qt Iraf 

i 188 a *gcq\ ^^frcr ^r a?r:, 
P. 156 b *nrr: qfeffw JTgsratfrorr, 158 a 
qisq^qm, p. 158 b ariar (arra?)*q qH*retqq i 

P. 159 a g%w =ej3tw tin I 

, Yard ham ana 

28 a sraffcn^TC 5T SiST I 

Yardhuka 

103 b qnrer *n% qfqt wniror: i 

Vallabhadeva 

P. 11 b gqrftsmRfift, 21 b <nr 

ni^ra^T, ^ gw qqcq ff 

qfor: 31%:, 22 a w*: Sifawft ^TT, b gcnjq^: 

«ra>n: ^ JT^rf wq^ i 

srcqfar: forcer, 24 a %q qt w %q^q% i f Nsrafo 
smfirefc: i b 3RTfq^%^ *rar *%: i fSfcjq q gqfeqfr i 
27 a 3 T*TOTgssifan smfor 5 :^ qq% I f#qqqq- 
f5rsrr?TT: 1 b 4 vKqgg o m^a 1 29 a qqqf&nq- 

*fcq iq qi qqr% ?ro: 1 qqsfafa[%%:i arsgqgqq: 1 

29 b tpsftg^ S^smfarc^r I 30 a q»: q*qf?r 


51 [a ft Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II] 
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3TC3PK 32 a *m: %T 35# 33 

g3W3?31 35 b garrsi^ra^^t 533 3>333 i 

39 b 3>33'arf^3tvtogf#r, 40 a #P5T 33fa 5#3fa i 
b 3$ JT3#T #35T, 46 b 3T3JT3*Tt: *rf&§333Kf, 

49 b qf^grfarHirot 3^35, 51 b arg^ft# 3^fa 5Tfefr l 
52 a qramcfeaag ggRr 153 b g& 3Ttq$33 Ad+eH#*- 
^3T I 54 a 533*3 ftrpwg I P. 39 a Wfsi#: 
fo#P3t 5T3#ffe 1 56 b #*SJ3&33?3 I 

^W333 I 33ft fa***# 3TgT3!: I There is no 
# at the end here ; but the sameness of the metre 
affords a presumption in favour of the sameness of 
authorship. 

Yasunaga 

75 b *3H#3i 3> 3 33T I 


Vasuiiidkara 

19 b TWt 3TO 3^3 1 3^ 3o?T 35 a 3 3fol*3<*3 I 

Yastupala 

31 a 533# 3 3*3 3*31 3 %33T, 42 a 3T*3T 3 3f^ 
fr5ITO’, 186 b 33t?g^[ 3T33f^tra I 


Vagbhata 

104 b 3T3#R3 &W 3fcnfcra3TSc3 I 

Yatsyayana 


P. 156 a srnsrmr 



Vsdisvarakaneana 


35Ct; I 


17 a 3tT?*3 1 175 b 3nfe#313i I 


Yamana 


106 a 33 g$#*33T I 
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[Bhafta] Yamana 


Vamananaga 


P. 13 a srcnra: ^. wrg ^Vj , 147 b 

P. 155 b ; 


Valmiki 

98 a aw: ^ qgTCTT^TT:, 118 a q igTT fafo t llftft: I 


Yasi@tha-Ramayaija 

P. 161 cmx7XTFl%&m 11 


Vasudeva 

83 a wswwi'nm \ 

Yikatanitamba 

112 a ft ^rpqftar i P. 116 a srar 

^ ^T c T g fi fe SRqaTOSRfal I 

Vikramaditya 

85 a ft %qJT* i 135 b f«yq?fta fnJpnft 

i 

Vijayasarman 



Vijjaka 

47 a graftwra^Hffoiw , 51 a tan? 

i ill a 120 a 

*rtr*TT5T 3^3 5TTT *TT: I 124 b 

^ q f i gq^ igOTtq^f! i 
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Vidyapati 

p. 13 a *n Ws (*?)55<n jt qfe at# , 59 b 
^ I 

Vidyesana 

P. 25 fesrpaiarenren airon<rwfcr 1173 b 

ski 55*41: fog q? i 


Vibhakaravarman 


Yimalasarasvatl 

P. 39 a 55T*jrfir: $5 izm \ 


Visalya 

83 b 3Ty>:ni»5tft'fli^( i 


Yisakhadeva 

aisfosiq I 122 a arng^rJRj f^5Tgqf%5T^TT, 174 b SJHIT 
ft«raT%, 191 a, faq*^ #P7 f55 ft q, grapfrri 
P. 160 a gs&qt^T gfafa»TcT P. 163 a j ftw i isfaift 
afttqfare°l 


7 a 

b faifqRT 
qjqforTT, 185 b % 
.rajsr^tsn i 


Visvesvara 

ti, 14 a 

, 161 b 



Ylryamitra 

72 b ar?rra: rnarwawroai foqn’fafiR i 

[Bhat^a] Vrddhi 

63 b s-rromi^iTfo wu rer ft jRrgq: i 
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YaidyanSthaprasasti 

168 b f|j^c 169 b I 

YaidyanSthapandita 

46 b ?nftr^5Ti, 51 a 5 % 

snr, P. 114 b gsrraqtfo 3 mfr TO i & i 


V aidyabhanupandita 


32 a ss^r I 39 a sift ^TT: *<p![qT: «fer: 

qftwm I diqfoqiRqiRfiHT H., 48 a STmsTOcT- 

forfaqsn 163 b jqfem m qsh^n: i 78 a 

?r^ri: r^pj i 93 b ?ren 95 a 

110 a 114 a 

*, 118 a sqm s&J, 121 b 

ggigsqm^m: 123 b 

$gg, 124 b qfiur^q^:: srercfr mft, 146 b tot 
jftRm TO'^^T RRbr I (Attributed to Sivasvamin in 



P.) 151 a *r ^rfq, 168 a qftri- 

rmFm^fmr:, 185 a % erm^rf^mt, b q^ftwuSmfora i 


Vairada 

ar^rmnjqgq: jtR: i 

Yyasa 

28 a srmpr i b frg: ttrtMmrt i srgm 

fomror 1100 a q§q ^ i 

[Bhagavad-] Y yasa 

42 a3<mm^q ft&q i fR *a*ft R g ?& I (Author’s name 
in P.) 162 a q?*qt *rmqrf^mmi^T $rfo*n: prfoqt 
gqm: i sj^gf^rr qqqrf^rm i wFrfo&: wsqgsri i 
formqWr% ftqwn: 1174 b 'frssftgstf i fonroft 
atmml i 
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15 a m 

Samkaravarman 

145 b 


[Veda-]Vyasa 

, 136 a srifTOT ST ftSTT ST 


Sakavfddhi 

63 b %gp n %ffr fsn^i srssrsnftisn i 94 b 
ft^T fjft I 95 a Rf TR^T I I 

b s^tsfr KPRrrfosft i 100 a g%?r i srfNftfr ssr 

smlsr I 


Sankuka [son of Bhat^a Mayura] 

69 a 5^ki: ^rc^TTsi^r: fifcratr ft Ji%g^ I 

Sarva 

Sarvadasa 


115 a rTNI^ra^^ I 118 a 3TO JR^T- 

a^Rr^rsMn *brer i srtsr srs^twi 125 b 

ST ! H3NyWSW g3T, 3T% ft fISsPicR: STSRRftftr: l 176 a 



I 


Sandila 

161 b I 


SSrvavarman (called in MS Sftrvvagana) 

P. 39 a fcsrrcfcr: gsjroft] ^oRr^T^crr I 

Sivasvamin 

9 b* tjft fea gT^ r I 69 a SRTCT g wty&rf 
TT®pTTl P. 118a35TrSPTft jftf&S, 146 b tt>TT%*TffTTtng: 1 

(Attributed to Murta or Mfirkha in other Anthologies.) 
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Sllflbhattflrikil 

70 b ffrT ft TOift 836 *rra*. f% 

P. 126 a m (i^s)l 

Sucigobhata 

27 b TgtsrrfafrT i ffcrrcr?nn drr jtt *n 
*rra Rr>*ra i 28 b nrerTt*§[g& ^fer^p ror^T i 


Srngarakiiii naranataka 



81 ^^srgf^rnT^%iWf%: i 

?! 3 ira% %g »r f% !r% i sn?r ^ ft^wdi i 

[Bhatta-]Syamala 

165 b sn^TiT 5 pt^3t^t ^njTsrc^ift^r: 1 

Srlthakkuraiya 

137 b srr Rrffcromr i 


Sripfilakaviraja 

110 b irtra usraiRR; ^dgwurr to I 111 b 

*RgoiT^TTO, 114 b ^T55^tRot: 

115 b srRf frewfui^ i 

Srlbkogavarman 

Srisaiiikaraganaka 

85 a l ^^Icfi+JH+TI^T l 

Srlharsa 


20 a 3RF, 64 a qfaajTORfH- 

vntiT«n^, b f^TR ■jRi'fi^iid^ i qftwi-i 
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69 b pW f^imaror 71 b tot; 

JRTflTO faro:, 74 b drTT# V& (?) ST<M3S>a:, 84 b 
efftrra^TWT, 85 b Qftrr, 92 b* 

TO T ^h n Pia ' a^^ nT l 93 b fiT TOT##i , 103 a ^ 
106 b srmreranrr^iTft «r?r i 107 a 
^ftdiy^a^ a* ssh, ill a fcsratt- 

^rraf, 129 b srftpj:, gRsmsrwf^re - 

#riFj>«Tftr: i 130 a fsaifwrog#;, 133 b vrat% 
*WTt I 134 a* U%%JT i 

* fom reT# 137 b WTRKStflfa: smsTSTOT?- 

#* l 139 b ^dciildfidfiR sit# «^d(rf, 142 b 
^rerePTOsfwi foftmi, 143 af a I 

3ttw t refe re rc aaiftrcnfen i ft; <ravi * 

^ jpiTOt ftn*% *J ft; I 179 6f TOf^TOikftlftmST:, 
P. 161 a sftqr^W^fa, 169 a* i 

*3Wnftn|lPT: ^a#5T I (Author’s name is here given as 
Sriharsapandita in P.) 184 b* <pcT STT§C*R amaftm, 
191 6f amPl JfTftr^: I 


Srlhar^a, author of Khandana 

166 b 1?HS SROiga i 3T«ITfTT[:]9Tr^TftTT:, an# fT%- 

tRiforg^, srn; (a;) wi#, q^riftr 

ftpRmfrni 

* The verses marked with an asterisk under this heading and all under the 
next two headings with the exception of 166 & and 10 a which I have not been 
able to trace and of 180 b which occurs in the NJigHnanda are from the 
Naisadhiya. The verses unmarked under the first heading are from the 
Ratnavali and those marked f are from the Nilgfaianda. So that though by the 
expression or the author meant to distinguish the later 

feiharsa from the earlier author of the dramas, the scribes have as usual made 
mistakes, omitting the expression in some cases, and adding it where not wanted 
in one case at least. 
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SrTharsapandita 

10 a 3TCT, 165 a grrm^rg#!! 

(#f)w3ra“r, P. 159 a i 170 b 

5r(TT)fn*r^(?i)5i%^ f% ^Tfr i amrfrjm: srar, *r: \i 

3 ^r, 4l*i^MTirnTtir^T i p. 114 b g rercraT%fj; 

*raw*fW l 176 b v^rT, 177 a 

f^?TT i ^r^rasrr^r (srro) ?mr jrfn%51 
?>S^Kfar)Tir ^fr]%«T # i wirer- 

(The author called 

Harsapandita here) 180 b f 

185 b H rsara 3G5i*i4t3f* i i 

*nmojq (*r) i 


Srutadhara 


48 a ¥T% ff ^gqCT^q^T I 


Srutadhararama 


27 a t fr§*r f^ng i 

*7rof%^rgi ^f^fr^: I (Name of the author from P.) 


Sarvadasa 


173 a JT?wfa I b ' 


Sar vaj fiavasudeva 

135 b Jmfa I 136 b *ra: 

149 a ^P-^TfTCJPW, 154 a yT%wtfel 
grei g gm foiret, b ?r^ fafoara- 

Siddhacakravartijayasiiiihadeva 

author from P.) 


B2 [R. 0. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol II] 
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Sjtkftraratna 

p. 117 b 'Wtfa? gfaifcPK I (Not in D.) 

(4th line ST 1) 

Subandhu 

6 b q nqfa ^CTT%, 9 a gq |t& I 

(Attributed by mistake to Harihara, but to Subandhu 
in B. and P.) P. 11 a 3Tfo%rg»HTft I 27 b fasg^cT- 
’Ttgorpri vrgft grssRt, i rg 

gfrwfetr 1171 a gri i 

Suktisahasra 

6 b srafrr ggg: i mngg ggg 8 b 

9 b ■•m^rwmfT^'R^niFrr gg i 
P. 11 b ^gforafirg vrnn i 18 « f%g 

61 a ng fgg^g^ fg3r«TOg i smrfa grrctgqi 
62 a ng?*m yjgg ggg, b 3T9TrwnriT fatfrngftmg., 
f% *r£ gfa gg gg:, 63 a fStf^pq ggft 

5tg% fond 5T*K I gfo i^PT gSR SRlft 5T5 1 
65 b foridT f^gq: Jrqfogg«fc, 66 a 3T*g«d qsnnfd dfo;- 
gwfmT 182 b ag: f% TOremrag gfo I q<fJt^«54, 
100 b ggressrcfa&TT, 101 a g<gr n^RTJT«i>: sragg: gdr, 
110 a ggrrarfodfodr ^flrqf^r: ^piKWsflgsff i 114 b gg: 

i gqg Rg^troi i ftfft grift fold i gforg- 
ff ffr s wH i i ^preTfoforwid tq i gggu gftg^igi: i 
cRT ifo 1 fofomfog f^f T fft t: I (The last only in P. and 
anonymous.) 118 b g%nr ftiPRqd&rftgt:, 122 a 
sftgdg girgj b %g: grgft ^tt^^girwr, 

ggrar g^TR^r i sdtt: qftfg: g%: i sqtf^fT fo«rt?nffgd i 
125 a srragidrergTgd: i b sfo gwrcffot i fdrfo gg 
s^gid 1128 a 3TR*£fon garadMforTT I ^3 |W ftnaraat- 
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I TOT fa’rfaft 5RT RT I b STTTT^ 

STOT., 130 b ^TOTg^tw^T, 131 a f% ^TRT 

^sctt srt b smTOg^f^rofo snrora i sm 
^Ef^i qn^rg^l: i snnfafa ftraRffir: 
*K!fof*U I 132 a ?R TT3fan&: I 136 a 

3& gg:5T^5 stoh^t 5Em: I (Work called here Sukti- 
ratnakara.) 140 ^gg^rn w^nrfnTgTRFi i 153 a ^tr 
feror3Wru<H«, 154 a arr^giu^^: i*R?TOm:i 
164 a ifct w(^?)nnsr^^:, vrr^rf% ^ TOft, b grt 
gw: <ran^fr, 176 a g^rc f*rmr?: i ^rerm gag qpn - 
w<w3g i b 178 a s rogro : 

ftrainsrer, to i g^nur i b srcr: gj^r- 

TOTTO^r:^: 180 b I 


Siiravarman 


Somakavi 

6 a % <r^& fttTOT: srft11 101 b 3TFr^5^mt I 
186 a TO> i 


Somanathaprasasti 


12 


Somaprabhacarya 

P. 163 a cSSElfT: Wffa I 

[Bhaita-] Somesvara 

6 a 3R<JT *3 gtt g%:, 98 a STfTO^:: 183 a 

[Bhatta-] Svamin 

148 a laNMrft l 
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Hanumat 

8 a sfcrTfjj ^5*TTcr srfS^T, 

18 b an^i; ftrergi srifft- 
fef%g:, gg?g gsnsnj#:, ft; ^g ft; g *gr m^gg ?tot, 
66 b gfilfa ggg: sffirr^ grcrr gft fe<?g>r 1 165 b srfgsri; 
gftg: sgiiftr fgrgi, 166 a angTegifagmgpi'g gftg:, 
167 a -sgrtr^r ft*gg4 fttfersg*; ftg, 168 a grg: ft^gg 
ggiggsp;:, 188 a arf^g ^ggggggggrfrftj?n%gtT:^I^r I 

Haragana 

152 a g£3<ft gfegsgor fg?fag 1 

Haribhatfci 

35 b mxw. ?g g^jgsmren^rW 1 

Harihara 

P. 12 b ggsgfosgg?rf;g 29 b arrcrr: fag 

%^Tgggrg, 33 a g«ng ^T^F/stggg^rsregrergT gilfog: 1 
gefwig gt g^ gg gw, 77 a gg ggm^r ggrref g 

1 80 b g?gr B%g%^gfgggg^g%, fegte^Rftgfg 

f^ggTT^ricfvrrgt ftsrigt 1 138 b gf fSfaft g^mt gft^ft 
gwr 1 144 a g#gtfet5rgtfeftg g^g *trg sg^fogi 1 
148 a Wqsgtgft rra% ftwfa gr sgT^g^gi gg: 1 150 b 
’Jiger ggggfe, wr gfg ^rq%^fe%gfcri5Pt 

ft; I# 1 

Halayudha 

P. 160 b am gg g ^ft ug 1 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1864) 


The study of Sanskrit has but recently risen in the estimation 
of the educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational 
authorities. The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its 
existence and continuance rather to a spirit of conciliation and 
toleration in our rulers than to their conviction of the utility of 
Sanskrit as a branch of general education. The modern critical 
and progressive spirit was not brought to bear upon it. The 
old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own way. 
After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College 
was abolished and a new system inaugurated, which, to be 
complete and effective, requires, in my humble opinion, a partial 
restoration of the old institution. 

This newly-awakened and more enlightened zeal in favour of 
Sanskrit cannot last, or produce extensive results, unless books 
are prepared to facilitate the general study of the language. 
I have heard students complain that they find Sanskrit more 
difficult than Latin, and many have actually left the study of 
their own classical tongue for that of its foreign rival. I do not 
know if this complaint has a foundation in the structure of the 
two languages ; but this, at least, I am sure of, that Sanskrit would 
be considerably more easy than it is, if there were men educated 
in our English Colleges to teach it, and if books specially 
adapted for beginners were available. It was with the view of 
supplying, in some measure, this latter desideratum that this 
little book was prepared about a year and a half ago. Its plan 
was originally sketched out by Dr. Haug, though in a few places 
I found it necessary to deviate from it. * * * * * 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION (1871) 

It has come to my knowledge that, in some of the schools, in 
which this book is taught, the teachers consider it to be their 
only duty to get their pupils to translate mechanically from and 
into Sanskrit the sentences given in each lesson. They pay 
little or no attention to the grammatical portion. In others, 
such books as the common Rup&vali are put into the hands of 
of the pupils, and they are made to learn by heart the 
declensional forms given in these. This shows a misconception 
of the object of this book, which is evidently to teach grammar, 
and to teach it not for its own sake, but in its connection with 
the language, not in a manner simply to overburden the pupil’s 
memory, but in a manner to awaken and encourage thought. 
The sentences are intended to serve as exercises in the rules and 
forms, and should be used as such. The teacher should see that 
the pupil thoroughly understands the rules, and knows the 
forms, and, in going over the sentences, get him frequently to 
explain the grammar of the words occurring therein, and such 
other points. Repeated exercise is what the teacher shpuld 
particularly attend to. ******** 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
SECOND BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THP] PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1868) 

This Second Book of Sanskrit has been prepared under 
instructions from Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction. 
Its plan is nearly the same as that of the First Book. 

This and the First Book together contain as much Grammar 
as is needed for all practical purposes, perhaps more. I have 
adopted the terminology of the English Grammarians of Sanskrit, 
but have strictly followed Panini, as explained by BhaUojl 
Diksita in his Siddhantakaumudi. Most of the rules are mere 
translations of the Sutras. Besides the terms, Guna, Vrddhi, 
and a few others, which have been adopted from native 
Grammarians by nearly all European writers on the subject, I 
have found it necessary to appropriate two more, viz., Set and 
Anit. 

The prejudice against mere native terms, in deference 
to which Professor Benfey seems in his smaller Grammar to 
have discarded even the words Guna and Vrddhi, without 
substituting any others, is, in my humble opinion, very 
unreasonable, when it is difficult to frame new words to 
designate the things which they signify. It is very inconvenient 
to have to describe the same thing again and again whenever one 
has occasion to speak of it. It will at the same time be some¬ 
what difficult for the learner to make out, when a thing is so 
described in a variety of cases, that it is the same. Words 
adapted to express a particular meaning are as necessary here as 
in other affairs of human life. What an amount of inconvenience 
would it, for instance, entail, if, whenever we had to speak of 
the human race, we were, instead of being allowed to use the 
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word “man,” made to describe man’s physical and rational 
nature ! But I must not elevate an ordinary truism to the rank 
of a newly-discovered truth. ****** 

There is one point in Sanskrit Grammar, in my explanation of 
which I have departed from ordinary usage, though I think I do 
agree with Pan ini and his commentators. It is the sense to bo 
attached to the so-called Aorist. The most laborious student of 
a dead language is not alive to all the nice shades of meaning, 
which are plain even to the uninstructed when a language is 
living. Even to a Maha-Pandita in these days the sound of 
is not at all so disagreeable as that of is to the genuine 
Maratha peasant. We know of the distinction between -the 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada only in theory, but that between 
the ^ and f of the Marathi Habitual Past, of the ^ and 
the Future, we feel. We must, therefore, to determine this 
question about the Aorist, appeal to such Sanskrit works as, we 
have reason to suppose, must have been written when Sanskrit 
was a spoken language. 

The KAvyas, the Natakas, and most of the Puranas* will 
not do for our purpose. Such books as the Saiiihitas 
of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, or even those portions of 
the two great Epics which do not bear indications of having 
been subsequently tampered with, must be referred to. To 
institute such a wide research I have neither had the necessary 
time nor the necessary means. But the Aitareya Brahmana 
seems almost to decide the point. In this work, whenever 
stories are told, the so called Imperfect or the Perfect is always 
used, and the Aorist never occurs. 1 On the contrary, when the 


1 la the passage noticed below, we have STPT^ where 

the Aorist of 3TTO, with Sf and is used in the narration of a past event. But in 
the whole of the Br7\hmana there is, so far as l can recollect, not a single instance 
beside this, where the narrator uses the Aorist in speaking of past action. The 
evidence being then so overwhelming, some other explanation must be attempted 
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persons in the story are represented as speaking with one another, 
they use the Aorist, and the only sense that can be attached to it 
in these cases is that of the English Present Perfect; in other 
words, it indicates simply the completion of an action or an 
action that has just or recently been done. The reason why 
the Aorist occurs in these cases only is that there is no scope for 
recent past time in mere narration ; and things that have just 
or recently occurred can come to be spoken of only when 
persons are talking with each other. 

The Aitareya Brahmana contains passages remarkably 
illustrating what I say. The story goes :—“ Hariscandra 
said to Varuna, ‘Let a son be born to me and I will 
then offer him as a sacrifice to you.’ 4 Well,’ said 
Varuna. Then a son was born to him. Then said Varuna, 
‘You have got a son, sacrifice him to me now.’ Then said 
Hariscandra, ‘ When a victim becomes ten days old, then he is 
fit to be sacrificed. Let the boy become ten days old, 1 will 
then sacrifice him to you.’ ‘ Well,’ said Varuna. The boy be¬ 
came ten days old. Then said Varuna, 4 Tie has become ten 
days old, sacrifice him now to me,’ ” and thus it proceeds. 
Now in this and the remaining portion of the Khanda, the verbs 
“said” (occurring several times), “was born,” “became” and 
others that are used by the narrator speaking in his own person 
are always in the Perfect ; while “have got,” “has become,” etc., 
used by Varuna with reference to the boy, are in the Aorist. 
The latter clearly refer to a time just gone by. 

In the same manner, in the story of Nabh5nedi$tha, related 
in the fourteenth Khanda of the Fifth Pancika, the verbs 
SHRTnti, ' 3WT|j:, and used by Nabhanedistha, and 

in the present case, and this example ought by no means to be taken to invalidate 
the position in the text. Perhaps when the reading of Vedic books was 
fixed, an( j which occurs immediately after, were through mistake 

made to exchange places. 

53 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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evidently, from the context, denoting events that have just 
happened, are in the Aorist, as also used by Rudra. While 

when the author, in narrating the story, speaks of certain things 
as having taken place, he invariably uses the Imperfect, the event 
from his point of view having occurred at a remote past time. 
Similar instances, in which the Aorist on the one hand, and the 
Imperfect or the Perfect on the other, are used exactly in the 
same way, occur in 1-23, 2-19, 3-33, 4-17, 1 6-33, 6-34, 7-27, 
7-28, 8-7, 8~23, while narratives, in which the Perfect or the 
Imperfect only is used, and where there is either no conversation, 
or when there is, it is only with reference to present or future 
time, are innumerable. 7-26, and 5-34 may also be consulted.* 

1 The cows held a sacrificial session with the object of getting horns: after 
a year they got horns, and then they say to themselves 

trnr i.e., “ The object for which we undertook the sacrificial ceremony 

we have got. We now rise or break up.” Here 3TFTRT is the Aorist of 
1 to obtain,’ and evidently means ‘ have got or obtained ; ’ while 
is the Imperfect of and certainly docs not indicate any event that has just 
happened. 

2 To show how rich the language of this Brahmana is in verbal forms, and 
especially of the Aorist, I will here give a list of the forms of the Aorist referred 
to in the text. It will be shown further on that the Brahmana follows the rules 
of Pan ini faithfully in the uso of the Aorist, and the following list will show 
that the forms also of this tense strictly obey the rules laid down by that 
grammarian, except in a few cases. 




wr aRnpr 


ara^ 


ar^rfr: 

arfq^ 

am^T 

3T^T^ 


aPBrT 

ar* 


artWfo^ 

r 

a?^f§re 

arasft: 


anrrcffc^ 

arafa^ 

ITT 

artrsn 


arffaef. 


ar^r. 


anftawn 

awdl^ 



3T3>^ 

a**rfrs 

araTsfaf 

JTTfqr: 

anvm 

an^Pir: 

arpr: 

mnrar 

3^ 



arar # 
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We thus see that the so-called Aorist denotes recent past time 
or the mere completion of an action, and thus resembles the 
English Present Perfect. And this is confirmed by what 
Panini says on the subject. The Sutras which give the senses of 
the three past tenses are 3.2.110 ; 9^ 3.2.111; 

fi&S, 3.2.115. They are thus to be interpreted—or the Aorist 
indicates past time ; 93*, or the Imperfect shows a past action 
done previous to this day; and or the Perfect, a past event 
which took place before this day, and which was not witnessed 
by the speaker.” Now the first Sutra gives a general rule, the 
second is an exception to it, and the third an exception to this 
again; the past time, therefore, left according to Piln ini’s 
system of rules and exceptions, for ^to indicate, is areiH«T> that 
is to say, this day’s. ^ can also, by these Sutras, indicate past 
time generally, i.e., express simply the completion of an action 
without reference to any particular past time. For, the oategory 
p^St time can admit of three divisions only according to the 
principle indicated in the Sutras, viz., past time generally and 
not specifically, the time of this day, and the past time previous 
to this day. The last is taken up by ^and and the first 
two belong, therefore, to By another Sutra 

Panini, 3.3.135, ^ expresses recent and 
continuous past action, in addition. So that according to 
Panini, ^ indicates (1) past time* generally, (2) the past time 
of this day and not previous to this day, and (3) recent past 
time. 

Now all these characteristics we find in the English 
Present Perfect and not in the Indefinite Past. For, firstly, 
if we want to express simply the completion of an 
action, i.e., past time, generally without reference to any 

Of these 44 forma—only five—3Tf(cr> 3T5R^, , STT^rrcr^, and 

do not conform to the rules laid down hy Panini for the BhiWv or the 

Sanskrit current in his time (Note added in 1885). 
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particular past time, we do not use the Indefinite Past in 
English, but the Present Perfect, ‘ I read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe’ necessarily implies some particular time when the 
action of reading was done; in other words, the sense of the 
sentence is not complete without the specification of some time. 
We must add some such expression as ‘ two years ago ’ or the 
particular time must be understood from the context. But 
when we say ‘ I have read Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe,’ there is 
no such necessity. Secondly, the English Present Perfect, like 
the Sanskrit can denote, if it denotes any specific time at all, 
the past time of this day only. For, ‘ I have read the book 
to-day ’ is good English ; but ‘ I have read the book yesterday ’ 
or ‘a year ago’ is not. And thirdly, the Present Perfect, 
as is generally admitted, denotes recent time in English. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (1870) 

The observations made in the Preface to the last edition as to 
the sense of the Aorist, have been confirmed by several passages 
I have met with, in the Saiiihitas of the Vedas and in Brahmanas 
other than the Aitareya. But since this is hardly the place for 
an elaborate essay on the subject, I forbear to make any 
addition to what I have already said on the subject. I have only 
re-cast the remarks contained in the Preface on the meaning of 
the Sutras of Pfinini bearing on the question. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1873) 

Grammar was not an empiric study with Panini and the 
other ancient grammarians of India. Those great sages observed 
carefully the facts of their language, and endeavoured always to 
connect them together by a law or rule, and to bring these 
laws again under still more general laws. Sanskrit Grammar 
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has thus become a science at their hands, and its study possesses 
an educational value of the same kind as that of Euclid and 
not much inferior to it in degree. For, to make a particular 
form, the mind of the student has to go through a certain process 
of synthesis. He has to mark the mutual connections of the 
rules he has learnt, and, in each given case, to find out which 
of them, from the conditions involved, hold good in that case, 
and to apply them in regular succession, until he arrives at tho 
form required. A mere unscientific teaching of the forms as 
such, and mixing them up unconnectedly into a list, our 
grammarians never resorted to, so long as they could trace a 
resemblance even between two of them, if not more. 

Convinced of the utility of this system, I tried in this book 
to adhere to Panini so far as was convenient or practicable, and 
to give his general rules instead of splitting them up into the 
particular cases they comprehend. In this manner I was also 
able to compress a great deal of matter into comparatively 
small space. But the book necessarily became difficult, since 
instead of placing a ready-made form before the student it gave 
him only the rules, and required him to constitute it for 
himself. Experience, however, both as a learner and a teacher 
has taught me that Sanskrit Grammar learnt according to tho 
latter method is more easily and longer remembered than if 
learnt empirically. 



ON BHAVABHUTI 

BEINQ EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF THE MALATT-MXdHAVA OF BHAVABHUTI, 
WITH THE COMMENTARY OF JAGADDHARA. 

BOMBAY SANSKRIT SERIES (1905) 

[The Edition was by Sir R. G. Bhandakar “ Dedicated to 
the memory of E. I. Howard, Esq., Second Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, but for whose enlightened 
encouragement at a time when Sanskrit did not form part of 
the regular course of instruction imparted in our colleges, the 
editor would, in all probability, never have studied the sacred 
language of his country/’] N. B. U. 

I 

After describing the Manuscript material and the mutual 
relations of the MSS, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proceeds :— 

All the nine MSS are independent of each other, and no two 
are copies of the same original or closely connected with each 
other. Hence, when two or more agree, the reading acquires 
a certain authoritativeness. ******* 

In a large number of cases, however, the agreeing MSS do 
not form such groups, but one of them agrees with one at one 
time and with any other at another at random. Looking to 
the fact that the groups give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
oan be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the conviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the poet himself at different times, and some MSS 
have preserved the earlier form and others the later. Of 
course, some of the differences in individual MSS, or even in 
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those agreeing with each other at random, may have been 
due to the mistakes of ignorant scribes or to the ingenuity of 
learned readers. 

The Manuscript material for such a play as Malatl-Madhava 
is so ample and so satisfactory, that the idea of restoring the 
text by making conjectures, as if it were hopelessly corrupt, 
which a certain critic has started, must be entirely condemned. 
Even in the case of corrupt texts conjectural restoration ought 
to be resorted to only in cases in which the conjecture is happy 
and carries conviction with it.’ European soholars, I am sorry 
to say, indulge too frequently in it, especially in Vedic 
literature, when often they are not in circumstances to make a 
happy conjecture. It is not to be denied that some of the 
conjectures are striking and hit at the truth ; but there-are 
others which are simply gratuitous and provoking. 

II 

Bhavabhuti was descended from a family of Brahmans 
surnamed Udumbaras residing in Padmapura, in the country 
of the Vidarbhas, the modern Berars. They were followers of 
the Taittiriya Sakha of the Yajurveda, and belonged to the 
Kasyapa gotra. They were pious Brahmans, regularly 
worshipping Agni and sometimes performing the higher 
sacrifices such as Vajapeya. Even at present, there are families 
of Marathi and Tailanga Taittirlyin Brahmans in and about the 
country where the Udumbaras lived . 1 The name of Bhavabhnti’s 
father was Nilakantha, of his mother, JatQkarnl, and of his 
grandfather, Bhatta Gopala. He was the fifth in descent 
from one Mahakavi, who was a great sacrificer. 

BhavabhQti was a man of learning. Ho knew the Yedas, the 
Upani§ads, and the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 
He has given indications of his acquaintance with the Yoga in 

1 See explanatory note? on the play, Act I. line 31, 
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Mslatr-Msdhava and the Vlracarita, 1 and in the UttararSmacarita, 
has, in two or three plaoes, alluded to the chief doctrines of the 
Aupanisada or Vedanta system, which appears to be somewhat 
different from that elaborated by SamkarScarya. 3 The name 
of his Guru or teacher was Jnananidhi 3 , which looks like one 
assumed by persons when they enter into the fourth or 
Samnyasa order and devote themselves to the study and 
contemplation of the Brahman, and that Jnananidhi was the best 
of Paramahamsas or ascetics of the highest order, we are told 
in the first half of the stanza in the Vlracarita. He probably 
initiated our poet into the secrets of the Vedanta. 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Gaiidavaho, 4 Mr. S. 
P. Pandit states that in the colophon of the third Act in a MS. 
of' Malati-Madhava, received from a friend, he found it 
mentioned that the play was “ composed by a pupil of Bhatta 
Kumarila,” and in that of the sixth, that it was “ composed by 
Srlmat Uiiivekacarya, who acquired his literary power 
(Vagvaibhava) through the favour of Srl-Kumarilasvamin.” 
The conclusion drawn by him is, of course, that Bhavabhuti 
was a pupil of the great Kumarilabhatta. The statement in the 
colophon is certainly curious, and chronologically does not 
oonflict with any known fact. But Kumarila was a great 
MlmSiiisaka, and Bhavabhuti does not, in the introduction to 
his plays, speak of Mlmamsa as a subject which he had studied, 
though he makes mention of the other branches of knowledge 
mentioned above. In his works he brings in, as above 

1 MXlati-Mftdhava Act. V; Vlracarita, beginning of Act III, 

2 Act &c -; Act VI, {itaieh^fT 

&c. See note on line 397 Act I. Creation acoording to SamkarAcarya is a 
Vivarta, while according to Bhavabhuti it is a Parinama, 

3 See introduction to the Vlracarita and the reading of N. 0. Kl, in the 
introduction (Bhavabhuti’s Prast&vana) to the Malati-Madhava, 

4 Page CCVI (Intra). [N.B.U.] 
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remarked, his knowledge of the Vedanta and the Yoga, but there 
is no allusion to any thing that may be regarded as peculiar to the 
Mlmariiss. Again, in the nine Manuscripts collated by me and 
in G. representing as they do the text prevalent in different parts 
of the country from Kasmlr to Mysore, some of them very old 
and in others consulted by other editors, there is no trace of the 
statement contained in Mr. Pandit’s Manuscript. Bhavabhilti does 
give the name of his Guru Jfifmanidhi ;and, if he really owed his 
Vagvaibhava to Kumarila, it is wonderful that he should not 
have mentioned the fact himself. Still I am not disposed to 
reject the statement entirely, but its verification must be left to 
future research. 


Bhavabhuti is the author of three dramatic plays, the Vlra- 
carita, Malatl-Madhava and the Uttararamacarita. fckrnga- 
dhara, in his Paddhati, attributes two stanzas’ to him which are 
found in none of these three. But the first of these is given by 
Jalhana in his Suktimuktavalr, as if belonging to an author 
named Malatl-Madhava, from whose work six more stanzas are 
quoted by him*. The reference is made at the end in the usual 
way by the expression Malatl-Madhavasya. The second of the 
two stanzas and another have been attributed to Bhavabhnti in 
another anthology 3 . Another of the seven stanzas quoted by 
Jalhana is given by Sarangadhara, but not ascribed to anybody 4 : 

1 fsftsraifa tTOTfst ^ JTTSTCI srfer: | 

Pad, 6 . 2, Stanza 146 

in Peterson's Ed. 


&c * stanza 79 ^ ib - 

2 See my Report on the search for Mss. for 1887—91, p. xl. (=ante, p. 395.) 
[N.B.U.] 

3 falrffr in the Nirnayasagar Edition of the play. 


4 &c. Report for 1887—91, p, xl, 

(*Ante, p. 395. N. B. U.) and Peterson’s Ed, of ferng. St. 1162. 


54 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol II]. 
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Jalhana is the earliest compiler of an anthology known to us, 
since he lived in the time of Kr?na of the Yadava dynasty of 
Devagiri, who reigned from 1247 A. D. to 1260 A. D., and con¬ 
sequently the information derived from him is more reliable. 
It appears, therefore, that there was a poet who was called Malatl- 
Madhava, probably from his having had something to do with 
Bhavabhuti’s work of that name, just as some others were called 
Nidradaridra, Utpreksavallabha, Sftkararatna, etc., from their 
using certain moiles of expression. In later times his existence 
was forgotten, and when his name was found connected with 
certain stanzas, they were taken to be from the famous play 
of Malatl-Mfidhava attributed to Bhavabhuti. So that the 
occurrence in the later anthologies of the name of Bhavabhuti 
after certain Slokas not found in his known works, is not a 
just ground for inferring that he must have written another. 

The Ylracarita seems to have been Bhavabhuti’s first attofnpt, 
for it does not exhibit that power and felicity of expression and 
insight into the human heart that the other two display, and is 
often heavy and uncouth. Malatl-MMhava must have been his 
second work, and the Uttararamacarita, the last. In the bene- 
dictory stanza at the end of this, the play is represented as the 
production of his mature intellect. 1 And this is confirmed by 
internal evidence and the traditionary judgment of the Pandits, 
among whom a verse declaratory of Bhavabhiiti’s “ having in 
the Uttararamacarita excelled ” Kalidasa, has been current*. 

These two poets are frequently compared with each other and 
regarded as the leading dramatists in the language. The ordinary 
belief among the Pandits is that they lived at the same time, and 
a characteristic anecdote is told with regard to them. Bhavabhuti 
took his Uttararamacarita, after he had composed it, to Kalidasa 


1 suoftfinuH l 

2 I 
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and asked him to give his judgment on it. Kalidasa was at 
that time engaged in the game of Saras, and told Bhavabhuti to 
read out the play for him. Bhavabhuti did so. All the while, 
Kalidasa was deeply engaged in the game, and when Bhava¬ 
bhuti had finished and asked him what he thought about the 
work, he said that “ it was a very good production, better than 
his own works, and that the only fault he could discover was a 
superfluous dot or Anus vara in the last line of one of the Slokas.” 
The line meant was I Act I, and the 

superfluous dot, that on Kalidasa thinking that it should 
be as we find it in our text. Undoubtedly, ^ is much 
better than the anecdote, however, can have no historical 
foundation. 

But though Kalidasa could not have lived long enough 
to be thus consulted by Bhavabhuti, there can be little doubt 
that he was our poet’s favourite author, and was admired by 
him. The loves of Sakuntala and Dugyanta and of the Apsaras 
and Pururavas, mentioned by Kamandaki in the second Act of 
the present play, may, very reasonably, be understood to be 
allusions to the Abhijiiana-Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi. And 
in the ninth Act, Madlxava’s idea of using a cloud as a messenger 
to his beloved, and even his manner and mode of addressing it, 
seem to have been suggested by the Meghaduta. 

Bhavabhuti is a poetof great merit. He shows a just appreci¬ 
ation of the awful beauty and grandeur of Nature enthroned in 
the solitudes of dense forests, cataracts, and lofty mountains. 
He has an equally strong perception of stern grandeur in human 
character, and is very successful in bringing out deep pathos and 
tenderness. He is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary 
things or actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of 
feeling. He is a master of style and expression, and his 
cleverness in adapting his words to the sentiment is 
unsurpassed. 
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The genius of Bhavabhuti was, however, more of a lyric than of a 
dramatic nature. Notwithstanding the originality of conception 
involved in the plot of Malatu-Madhava, the poet does not show 
such a skill in the arrangement of his incidents and in the 
denouement as is displayed by the author of the Mrcchakafl, or 
even of the Mudrarak$asa. The incidents subsequent to the 
scene in the cemetery look like clumsy appendages and not like 
parts of a whole. Kapalakundala is represented to have taken 
away Malatl, simply to give an opportunity to the poet to display 
his power of depicting the feelings of a man in Viralia ; and the 
incident appears by no means to harmonize with, or to arise 
naturally out of, the previous story. Neither is the poet very 
skilful in the portraiture of varied character. In this also he is 
surpassed by Sodraka. Bhavabhuti had not the power of putting 
himself mentally into various situations, of forgetting one and 
becoming quite a new man in another. But as the poet of 
Nature and of human passion and feeling generally, he occupies 
a very high rank among Sanskrit authors. 

Kalidasa, as Prof. Wilson remarks, has more fancy. He is a 
greater artist than Bhavabhuti. The former suggests or indicates 
the sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. 
The characters of the latter, overcome by the force of passion, often 
weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a few tears, if 
they do so at all. In the language of Sanskrit critics, Kalidasa's 
Rasa is conveyed or Abhivyakla by the Lakgya or Yyangya sense 
of words, while Bhavabhuti’s is conveyed by the Vacya sense. 

The excellences and shortcomings of Bhavabhuti’s genius are 
fully seen in the Uttararamacarita. The incidents in that play are 
but few. There is very little movement. But the description of 
the forest scenery of Janasthana in the second Act, and the 
portraiture of the griefs of Slta and Rama in the third, are 
unrivalled. Uttararamacarita is more adopted for the hall than 
for the stage; it is more a Sravya than a Dfsya Kavya, while the 
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beauties of Sakuntala are more perceptible when acted than 
■when read. The merits of the poet are also observable in 
Malatl-Madhava, but not in such a developed form as in the other 
play; while to his usual faults, must be added the use of long 
prose speeches containing bewildering compounds. Such a thing 
can never succeed on the stage. Perhaps in this as in several 
other respects, Bhavabhuti was carried away by the con¬ 
ventionalism which had begun to prevail, and the rules laid down 
by the critics ; and the free play of his genius was obstructed. 
Long compounds constitute the poetic excellence called Ojas, 
and this Ojas is according to Band in the very soul of prose. 1 

The scene of the drama is laid at PadmavaiT situated at the 
confluence of two rivers named the Para and the Sindhu. Of 
the identification and position of the town and the rivers, I have 
spoken in another place . 1 

According to the Rajatarahginl, Bhavabhuti was patronized by 
YUsovarman king of Kanauj. This Yasovarman was subdued by 
Lalitaditya, 3 king of Kasmlr, who acquired by his conquests a 
paramount supremacy over a large part of India. The montion 
of this circumstance enables us to fix the date of Bhavabhfiti. 
But the exact date of Lalitaditya or Muktaprda, as he was also 
called, is still a matter of dispute. Kalhana, the author of the 
Rajatarahginl, gives the duration of the reigns of the kings 
noticed by him, and mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptartfi Era as the date of the completion of his work. He 
began the work in 24 Laukika, corresponding to 1070 8aka. 
According to the method of turning a Laukika into a baka year, 
given in my Report on Mauuscripts for 1S8H-S1 (p. 81), 4 the 


1 

2 
3 





I 


See explanatory notes on the play, Act I,, lines, 88*89. (BSS. Edition). 



fUj. Stein’s Edu. IV. 144, 


4 Ante, p. 210 f. [N. B, U.] 
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Laukika25 corresponds to 1071 Saka passed and 24 to 1070 passed. 
The sum of the durations of the reigns from Lalitaditya to 
Jayasirnha, who had been on the throne for 22 years when 
Kalhana finished his work, has been given by Mr. S. P. Pandit 
as 455 years, 7 months, and 11 days. This being subtracted 
from 1071, we have Saka 615-4-19 as the date of Lalitaditya’s 
accession, corresponding to 693 A.D. Cunningham in his 
original calculation, gives the same; but Mr. Pandit somehow 
arrives at 625 A.D., and this is the date given by M. Troyer 
also. But the total of the durations given above includes a 
reign of seven years (Sapta vatsarSn) assigned to SaihgrSmaplda, 
one of the successors of Lalitaditya, in two of the Manuscripts 
of the work, while a third gives him a reign of seven days only 
(Sapta vasaran). This will bring the date of the accession of 
Muktapida, with whom we are concerned, to 700 A.D. 
Considering the arguments urged on both sides, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two readings is correct; but I ajn 
inclined from the context to regard Sapta vatsaran as the 
correct reading. Lalitaditya-Muktapida thus reigned from 
693 A.D. to 729 A.D. or 700 A.D. to 736 A.D. 

But a comparison with Chinese chronology throws a doubt 
on the correctness of the date. The Chinese annals represent 
Candraplda, brother of Muktapida, who reigned before Tarapida, 
another brother and the immediate predecessor of Muktapida, 
to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court in the year 713 
A.D., and to have received the title of “ king ” at his request 
from the Chinese emperor in 720 A.D. ; while, according to 
Kalhana’schronology, Candraplda died in 689 A.D. As Chinese 
chronology has always proved accurate, there must be a mistake 
of about 31 years in Kalhana’s chronology of the period, sup¬ 
posing Candraplda to have died soon after receiving the title. 
Lalitaditya himself is represented to have sent an embassy to 
China some time after 736 A.D. 1 which he could not have 
1 Dr. Stein’s transL of the liftjatar., Intr., p. 67. 
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done if he died in 729 A.D. or in even 736 A.D. according to 
Kalhana’s chronology. If, therefore, we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitaditya-Muktapida’s date will have to be understood 
to be 724-760 A.D. or 731-767 A.D. Yasovarman, therefore, must 
have been subdued by Lalitaditya after 724 A. D. or 731 A.D. 

And a still closer approximation has been arrived at by Prof. 
Jacobi. In stanzas 827-831 of Mr. Pandit’s edition of the 
Gaudavadha are given the portentous events which took place in 
the world as mentioned in stanza 832 on the occasion “ when 
the corner of Yasovarman’s eye became twisted in consequence 
of a momentary shaking of his (kingly) position.” Prof. Jacobi 
justly takes this to be a reference to Lalitaditya’s invasion. 1 2 3 
And certainly Yasovarman’s loss of his position was momentary, 
for the Kasmlr prince does not appear to have annexed his 
kingdom, but simply to have gone away after he had received 
his submission and concluded an alliance. Among the portent¬ 
ous occurrences, one was the assumption by the disk of the 
sun, when “ it was pierced through by Ketu, of the form of 
an anklet as it were of the Lak§mi (glory) of the three worlds, 
dislocated from her foot when she thrust it forth violently in 
anger.” (Stanza 829.) Evidently what is alluded to here is an 
annular eclipse of the sun ; and this, according to astronomical 
calculations, occurred, as stated by Prof. Jacobi*, and was visible 
at Kanauj, on the 14th of August 733 A.D. It was in that year, 
therefore, that Yasovarman was attacked by Lalitaditya. A king 
of Central India of the name of I-cha-fon-ino is mentioned by 
Chinese authors as having sent an embassy to China in 731 A.D. 8 
This I-cha-fon-mo has, I think, been properly identified with 
Yasovarman, and here we have the date of Bhavabuhiiti s patron 
from another source. 


1 Gott. gel. Anz., 1888, nr. 2, p. 67. 

2 lb., p. 68 . 

3 Dr. Stein’s transl, lUjatar., Intr., p. 89, and note on IV. 134, 
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The ambassador of MuktSplda, who was sent to the 
Chinese court some time after 736 A.D., is represented to 
have claimed the king of Central India as his master’s ally. 
He is in all likelihood Yasovarman himself; and, if so, Dr. Stein 
thinks that LalitSditya must have subdued Yasovarman after 
the date of the embassy, i.e., long after 736 a.d. 1 This goes 
against the date arrived at from the annular eclipse, but the 
fact appears to be that, as stated above, Muktapfda did not annex 
the territory of Yasovarman to his kingdom, but kept him on 
the throne and formed an alliance with him ; and hence the 
latter was represented as the ally of the Kasmir prince. 

From Jaina sources, if they are to be trusted, we arrive at an 
approximate date for the death of Yasovarman, which is 
consistent with those given above. Rajasekhaca, the author of 
the Prabandhakosa, tells us that a Jaina saint of the name of 
Bappabhatti converted to Jainism Amaraja, the son and successor 

r 

of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Bappabhatti was initiated as a monk 
in 807 of the Yikrama era. Soon after that event he met 
Amaraja, who lived as a voluntary exile in Gujarat. After he 
had succeeded his father, Bappabhatti was, at his suggestion, 
raised to the dignity of Sari. This occurred in 811 A. Y. 
Between 807 A. Y. and 811 A. Y., corresponding to 751 a.d. 
and 755 a.d., i.e., about the year 753 A.D., therefore, Yasovarman 
died. 

The Rajatarahginl mentions another poet of the name of 
Vskpatiraja, who also was in the service of Yasovarman.* The 
Gaudavadha alluded to above is the work of this poet, and in it 
also, he mentions the fact. 3 “ There was,” he says about him¬ 
self, “nothing interesting about him, but he derived his 
importance by resorting to the feet of KamalSyudha. ” 4 

1 Transl. R&jatar., Intr., p. 89. 

2 St. IV. 144, quoted before. 

3 Stanza 797 of Pandit’a Edn. 

, 4 lb. St. 798. 
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Kamal&yudha was a poet, from whose work or works quotations 
are made by Jahlana and other anthologists. He was thus a 
contemporary of Yakpatiraja. Then he tells us how, “ in his 
rugged compositions, there still shine certain excellences as if 
they were the drops of the poetic nectar churned out of the 
ocean in the shape of Bhavabhuti.” 1 Herein he speaks of his 
indebtedness to Bhavabhuti, from his connection with whom 
he derived some poetic conceptions or modes of expression. 
From the manner in which the statement is made, BhavabhQti 
appears to have lived long before ho wrote this. Since 
Yakpatiraja mentions the annular* eclipse of August 14th, 733 
A.D., not as a recent event, he must have written his work a 
pretty long time after 733 A.D., and before 753, the approximate 
date of Yasovarman’s death. We may, in general terms, there¬ 
fore, state that the poet flourished in the second quarter of the 
eighth century, and BhavabhQti in the first. 

The date thus determined agrees with all that is known of 
the chronological relations of Bhavabhuti with other writers. 
In the first place, Bapa’s omission of his name from the long 
list given by him at the beginning of his Har$acarita is now 
intelligible. Bana flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century. A verse from Bhavabhuti is quoted in Kslrasvamin’s 
commentary on the Amarakosa.* K^irasvSmin is mentioned 


lb. St. 789 —% 


ztm f^r sreuft ii 

Corn, <1 d MI WI 

faster srarfo renftfefr g i srfcqrc: ii 


2 I 4T5f— Pn>£ Aufrecht’s paper on Coramentare Zum 

Amarakosa in Z. D. M. G. for 1874, Prof. Aufrecbt, however, traoea the verse 
wrongly to the Kirat&rjunlya. 


$5 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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in the Rsjataranginl as the teacher of Jayapida, 1 the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, who reigned from 752 A.D., to 783 A.D., 
according to Kalhana’s Chronology. But as Ksirasvamin 
notices Bhoja as a grammarian and lexicographer, it is highly 
doubtful whether the author of the commentary was the same 
as Jayapida’s teacher. Supposing the Bhoja referred to was the 
same as the famous prince of Dhara of that name, Ksirasvamin 
will have to be placed between about 1040 A.D., and 1141 A.D., 
the latter being the year in which Vardhamana wrote his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, in which he mentions Ksirasvamin. s 

Bhavabhuti is also quoted by Yamana in his Kavyalamkara- 
vj*tti. Quotations from his work occur in the Kavyaprakasa 
and in a work of Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 11th century. He is, therefore, in all likelihood, the 
same as Jayilplda’s minister of that name. Bhavabhuti is quoted 
by Rajasekhara, the dates of whose patron, MahendrapSla, 
king of Kanauj, are 893, 899, 903 and 907 A.D. He is also 
quoted by Somadcva, the author of the Yasastilaka, who wrote 
the work in 881 Haka, corresponding to 959 A.D., in the reign 
of the Rastrakuta prince Kr§na III, by Dhanika, the author of 
the Dasarupakavaloka, and brother of Dhanaiiijaya, the author 
of the DasarOpaka, who lived at the court of Munja of Malwa 
(974-995 A.D.), and in the Sarasvatlkanthabharana attributed 
to Bhoja of Dhara, who reigned in the first half of the 
eleventh century. Bhavabhuti is also quoted by VardhamSna 
mentioned above and by Mamma^a, the author of the Kavya¬ 
prakasa, Verses from his work occur in Jalhana’s anthology 
noticed above, and in Sarhgadhara’s Paddhati and similar works 
written in later times. 





|) IV. 489. 


2 See Prof. Aufreoht’s paper referred to above. The year of Vikratna in 
which Vardhamana wrote is given as 1197. 
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III 

ON JAGADDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
MALATl-MlDHAVA 

Jagaddhara, the author of the commentary on BhavabhQti’s 
Malatl-Madhava was, as he himself tells ns, the son of Ratnadhara 
and Damayantl. Ratnadhara was the son of Vidyadhara, and 
grandson of Gadadhara. This last was the son of Ramos vara who 
was the son of Devesa, son of Candesvara. Candesvara appears 
to have obtained from some king or chief the grant of a village 
of the name of Suragrama. All his ancestors, oxcept perhaps 
his father, were Mlmaiiisakas. He or his father appears to have 
been a judicial functionary to some chief. His grandfather 
resided, Dr. Hall states, probably on the authority of .Jagaddhara’s 
other works, at Videhanagara in Mithila. Our scholiast gives 
in some cases, vernacular equivalents for Sanskrit words, but 
the reading is often so corrupt and uncertain that it is not 
possible to find out from these what his own vernacular was. 

But none of the facts mentioned by him enables us to 
determine the period when he lived. All that can be done is to 
arrive, if possible, from the authors and works quoted or 
mentioned by him, at a date before which he could not have 
lived. In his present work, .Jagaddhara refers to Amara, the 
Dharani, the Sasvata, the Hfiravall, the ITtpalim, the Visva or 
Visvaprakasa, 1 2 the Sabdaprakasa, the Sabdabhoda, the Ane- 
kartha, the Nanartha, the Ratnakosa, the Medinl, the Amara- 

1 What is often called the Visva is really the Visvaprakasa of Mahesvara. 
I looked for some of the verses quoted by Jagaddhara from the Visva in the two 
copies of the Visvaprakasa in Dr. Bidder's Collection, and found them in both. 

2 The Sabdaprakasa and the Sabdabheda are one and the same work and 
identical With the Sabdabhedaprakasa which is an Appendix to the Visvaprakasa. 
I looked for the passages quoted by Jagaddhara in the copy in Dr. Biihler’s Col¬ 
lection and found them there. 
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mala, the Amaralata, 1 2 3 the Dhatusamgraha, the Dhatupradlpa, 
the Nyasa, Bharata, Dapdin, the Sarasvatikanthabharapa, the 
MeghadQta, Magha, and Nai§adha.’ Of the lexicons quoted by 
him the date of the Visvaprakasa is known. It was composed, 
as the author himself informs us in a Sloka at the end of his 
work, in Saka 1033 corresponding to 1111 A.D. S Jagaddhara 
furnishes us with another clue. At the beginning of the seventh 
Act, after explaining that the root with signifies to “take 
one’s leave finally, ” or to “ bid adieu ” he tells us that the same 
root occurs in the Meghadftta and is explained by the comment¬ 
ator in the same way. A great many commentaries on this 
poem, besides that of Mallinatha, are mentioned in Prof. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum none of which, however, is 
well known. And since Jagaddhara speaks of one commentator 
only without giving his name, he must be understood to have 
been aware of one commentary only, so well known as to 
render a mention of the author’s name superfluous. I, therefore, 
take it he alludes to Mallinatha who, in his scholia on the poem, 
does explain the root in the same way as Jagaddhara. Mallinatha, 
therefore, lived before our scholiast. Now Mallinatha 
according to Prof. Aufrecht, flourished after the thirteenth 
century, 4 since he quotes from a work of Bopadeva in one of 
his commentaries. Bopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri 
who was a counsellor to Mahadeva 5 and Ramadeva, kings of 
Devagiri, and consequently flourished at the end of the thirteenth 


1 Amaramala and Amaralata appear to have been two names of the same 
book, or the latter is a mialection. 

2 Dr. Hall gives some more names from the other works of the scholiast:— 
the Gfltagpvinda, the Uttaratantra, Ratnavail, Vala and Vindhyavasin, and 
Mattanaga. 

3 See Prof. Aufrecht’s Oxf. Oat. p. 188ft. I do not, however, find the Sloka 
in the Manuscripts in Dr. Biihler’s Collection. 

4 Oxf. Cat. p, 113a. 

, 5 Early History of the Daccan, pp. 116 and 117. 
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century. Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the Ekavall, a 
work on Poetics, and the prince, who is panegyrised in that 
work, ruled over Orissa till the first decade of the fourteenth 
oentury. That is the date of the Ek&vali, but the commentary 
must be later by about fifty years if not more. 1 Another circum¬ 
stance which indicates Mallin&tha’s priority to Jagaddhara is 
that while the latter Quotes from the Medini every now and 
then, the lexicon is never referred to by Mallinatha.* If the 
Medini were composed before Mallinatha, we might certainly 
expect quotations from it somewhere in his vast commentaries. 
Medinikara, therefore, very probably lived after Mallinatha and 
certainly before Jagaddhara. 

We should make a further advance in the present inquiry if 
we could determine the age of this lexicographer so often quoted 
by our scholiast. In the introduction to his vocabulary, 
Medinikara mentions Madhava. If this Mildhava is the same 
as the great Minister of Bukka and Harihara, kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Medini must have been written in or after the fourth 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 3 In Rfiyamukuta’s comment¬ 
ary on the Amarakos’a, there are many quotations from this 
lexicon. Rayamukuta wrote his work, as he himself incidentally 
tells us, in 1353 Saka and in 4532 Kaliyuga, 4 corrcspond- 

1 See my Report on Manuscripts for 1887-91, p. lxix, and note in the Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Trivedi’s Ed. of the Ek avail. [ = Ante, p. 3311; the note on 
Ekavlfd is included in the Volume later,] N. P>. U. 

2 See Oxf. Oat. p. 113 and Appendices to Mr. Pandit,’s Ed. of RaghuvaiiiBa. 
Prof. Aufrecht has observed one quotation from the lexicon in the commentary on 
Magha ; but it is a later interpolation. (See the Preface to his Ed. of Ujjvala- 
datta, p. xiv. notes). 

3 See Jour. B. B. R. A. S„ Vol. IV., p. 107. The date of M*dhava’s grant ifl 
1313 foka, i. <?., 1391 A. D. 

J. 3. 23. 
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ing to 1431 A. D. MedinlkSra, therefore, lived after about 1375 
A. D. and before 1431 A. D. But, if the Madhava alluded to by 
him was another person, we must determine his date with 
reference to that of Mallinatha instead of Mfidhava, and 
Rayamukuta, but the result is about the same, as Mallinatha 
must have flourished, as stated above, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Probably Medinikara lived about the same 
time as Mallinatha. Jagaddhara, therefore, lived after the 
fourteenth century, but how long after, we have not the means 
of determining. A Manuscript of his commentary on the present 
play was written as we have seen in the year 1764 Yikrama, 
corresponding to 1708 A. D.; so that his latest limit is the end 
of the 17th century. 

Jagaddhara’s commentary is very valuable. His interpret¬ 
ation of his author is generally correct and proper ; but after 
having given an explanation which alone is .plain and sensible, 
he often attempts several others which are fanciful and far¬ 
fetched, probably to show off his learning and acumen. In a 
few places he is positively wrong. I have considered all these 
cases in the explanatory notes. His quotations from Bh’arata 
and other authors and the information that he gives on several 
points are of very great use, especially to the University 
student. 

Besides the present commentary, Jagaddhara wrote others, on 
the Venisariihara, Vasavadatta, Meghaduta, Bhagavadglta, and 
Devimahafcmya. 




A NOTE ON EKAVALl 

(Originally published in the Late Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi’s 
Edition of the Ekfivall, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 03, 1903 ; 
pp. XXXIII—XXXVII).—N. B. U. 

In view of the Inscriptions brought to the notice of Mr. K. P. 
Trivodi by Mr. K. B. Pathak, and otliers which Mr. Pathak 
has not mentioned, 1 2 the remarks made by me on the date of the 
Ekfivall, in my Report 1 on the Search for Manuscripts during 
1887-91, require to be supplemented, though the conclusions 
at which I arrived from the internal evidence, as to the 
approximate time, when the author of the work nourished, 
remains not only perfectly unshaken, but is remarkably 
confirmed ; and the Inscriptions do not yield much in elucida¬ 
tion of the point discussed that was not known before. 

The list of the princes who ruled over Orissa given by Sir W. 
W. Hunter and Mr. Sewell is based on the Chronicle of the 
Jagannatha Temple, and like other productions of the kind, 
contains a good deal that has no surer foundation than fancy 
or imagination, mixed especially in the later portion with 
much that is historically true. It should, therefore, be accopted 
with caution, and confirmatory evidence of a more reliable 
nature should be resorted to where available. Such evidence 
we have in the case of the Ganga Dynasty which ruled over 
the country, and with which alone we are here concerned. 
Seven Copper-plate Inscriptions of princes of this family have 


1 For these Inscriptions, See Trivedi’s Introduction to EkAvall, p.p. XXVI 
ft [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 328-334. It will be seen that Manuscript bolonged to the 
1884-87 Collection, though the notice thereof was originally contained in the 
1887-91 Beport. [N. B. U.] 
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hitherto been discovered, three of Co^aganga, two of 
Narasimha II, and two of Narasimha IV. 

The year of Codaganga’s accession is given as 999 Saka, and 
the dates of his three copper-plate grants are 1003 S., 1040 8, 
and 1075 S. The dates of the grants of Narasimha II are 1217 8., 
which was the regnal year represented by the figure 21, and 
1218 8., and those of the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV are 
1305 8., which as a regnal year, was represented by the figure 
8, and 1316 8, represented by the figure 22. In representing 
a regnal year by a figure, 1, 6, and a figure ending in 
6, as well as a figure ending in zero except 10, were, 
we are told by Babu Manmohan in another paper of his, 
omitted as inauspicious. Thus the figure 8 represented the 
sixth year of the reign of Narasiiiiha IV (1 and 6 being 
dropped), and the figure 22, the eighteenth year (1, 6,16, and 
20 being dropped). Thus 1305 8. was the sixth year of his 1 
reign, and 1316 S., the eighteenth. If 1305 8. was the sixth 
year, 1316 8., (ought to be the seventeenth instead of the 
eighteenth. But this difference is probably due to the fact 
that a new number was given to the regnal year in the month 
of Bhadrapada, so that in Caitra, 1316 Saka was represented by 
the number 17, as 1305 Saka was by 6, and in MSrgasir?a the 
month named in the grant of 1314 8., by the number 18. Thus, 
1217 8., which as a regnal year of Narasimha II, is represented 
by the figure 21, was the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The grants also give the genealogy of the dynasty with the 
duration of the reigns of the princes. This is given by Babu 
Manmohan Chakravarti in his paper on the grants of 
Narasimha IV, and need not here be repeated. The genealogy 
is certainly reliable, but the years of the duration of the reigns 
as certainly not. For, in the first place, in the grants of 1217 S., 

1 Ury* Inscriptions of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LXII, Part I, No. I, 1893, 
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of 1305 >§., and 1316 S., the year of accession of KamSrpava, the 
successor of Codaganga, is given as 1064 g. If the latter got 
possession of the throne in 999 S., and his son 1064 S., he could 
not have reigned for 70 years as he is represented to have done, 
but only 65. 

Again if we calculate by adding to Saka 1064, which is the 
date of the accession of K&marnava, the number of years for 
which the reigns of the succeeding princes lasted, we have the 
following dates for the accession of the last seven princes :— 


Narasiriiha I; 

1174 8. 

Duration 33 years. 

Vlrabhanudeva I ; 

1207 8. 

„ 17 „ 

Narasimhadeva II ; 

1224 S. 

t. 34 „ 

Vlrabhanudeva II ; 

1258 §. 

„ 24 „ 

Narasimhadeva III ; 

1282 8. 

,, 24 „ 

Bhanudeva III ; 

1306 & 

„ 26 „ 

Narasiriiha IV : 

1332 >S. 


Blit from the contemporary 

evidftnce 

of their own plates. 

1217 S was the seventeenth year of the reign of Narasiriiha II, 
and 1316 S, the eighteenth year of the reign of Narasiriiha IV. 

Therefore, either the date of 

accession 

of KamUrnava, 1064 §., 


for which we have no contemporary evidence, is wrong, or the 
durations of the reigns or both. 

Now, if 1316 S. was the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Narasimha TV, he must have come to the throne in 1299 S. 
Calculating backwards by subtracting the years of the duration 
of each reign, we get the following dates for the accession of 


the seven princes :— 

Narasimhadeva I 1141 8. 

Vlrabhanudeva I 1174 S. 

Narasimhadeva II 1191 S. 

Vlrabhanudeva II 1225 8. 

Narasimhadeva III 1249 S. 

Bhanudeva III 1273 $. 

Narasimhadeva IV 1299 S. 

66 [R. G. Bhandartar’* Wqrki, Vol. II] 
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But according to one of the grants of Narasimhadeva II, 
1217 S., was the seventeenth year of his reign, and he must 
have come to the throne in 1201 S., while according to our 
calculation, he got possession of it in 1292, i. e., eleven years 
earlier. Now since we started from a date vouched for by a 
contemporary document, and thus come to a conclusion, 
opposed to another contemporary document,, the years of the 
duration of each reign given in the plates must be wrong. The 
date of Narasimha II occurring in his earlier grant is found on 
computation to correspond to Monday the 6th August, 1296 
A.D., and those of Narasimha IV, Sunday, 6th March, 1384 A.D., 
and to Tuesday, 23rd November, 1395 a.d. 

Now from all this, what we get for our present purpose, is 
no more than what we got from Sir W. W. Hunter’s list, viz., 
that about the end of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
which is the period in which, from the internal evidence the 
Ekavall was composed and the king panegyrised lived, there 
was a Narasimha who ruled over Orissa. The date of his 
accession is 1201 S., i.e., 1279 or 1280 a.d., while in the list, he 
is represented as having acceded to the throne in 1282 a.d. 
There is a difference of two years only, which can be accounted 
for in a variety of ways. If the period for which he is spoken 
of as having reigned, is to be regarded as correct, he held 
power till 1314 A.D., while according to the list, he-ruled over 
the country till 1307 A.D. 

That Narasimha II was the Narasimha of the Ekavall is 
rendered highly probable, or I might say, certain by the fact 
that in the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV, he is in one place 
called ‘or favourite of poets” and in another, 

: “the moon that made the night lilies in the shape 
of poets expand.” The description applies to the hero of the 
Ekavall, both because he was chosen for his panegyric by 
Vidyadhara, and because he must have patronized him and 
others like him. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

• Before entering on the subject of this paper it is necessary to 
give to the reader a general idea of the comparative antiquity of 
the different portions of Sanskrit literature referred to therein. 
The hymns contained in the Rgveda Samhita are the oldest; but 
they were composed at different times and some of them are 
much later than the others. The verses of these hymns when 
used for sacrificial purposes arc called Mantras. The Brahmanas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual come next; 
but there was a very long interval between them and the hymns. 
Then we have the Aranyakas which contain the Upanisads. 
There are treatises of the latter name which are very modern 
and form by no moans a part of the Vedic literature though 
sometimes they profess to do so. Later than these are the 
Srauta or Sacrificial Sutras, and contemporaneous with them, or 
somewhat later, arc the Grhya Sutras. The Dharma Sutras 
in which the religious and sometimes a civil law is laid down 
are still more modern. 

The Samhita and Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda contain 
the Mantra and Brahmana portions mixed together. Some 
of the Mantras may be as old as the later hymns of the 
Rgveda Samhita; but the Brahmana portion must be of about 
the same age as the Brahmanas of the Rgveda. Some of 
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the hymns of the Atharva Veda may be as old as the later 
ones of the Itgveda ; but others are considerably more modern. 

Buddhism rose in the later part of the sixth century 
before Christ; and the death of Buddha took place about 477 
B. C. The genuine Upani?ads must be earlier than Buddhism. 
The Grammarian Patanjali lived about 150 B. C. f and Papini, 
the author of the Sutras on Grammar, must have preceded 
him by several centuries. Yaska the author of the Nirukta, 
which contains an explanation of the difficult words in the 
hymns, must have flourished before Papini. 

From -about the middle of the third century before Christ, to 
about the end of the third after, Buddhism was the favourite 
religion of the masses. During that time Brahmanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth century 
Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanic revival; and the 
Brahamans re-edited some of the books on the religious and the 
civil law which had been written in the form of prose sentences 
called Sutras, -and gave a new and more popular shape to them. 
Thus arose the Metrical Smrtis or Smrtis composed in Anu?tup 
Slokas which now go by the name of Manu, Yajiiavalkya and 
other sages of the antiquity. They of course contained mostly 
the same matter as the old Dharma Sutras ; but they brought 
the law up to the time. This species of literature having come 
into existence in this way, other numerous Smrtis of the like 
nature came to be written subsequently. 

The old Purapas were also re-cast about the period, and a good 
many new ones written. The Mahabharata is mentioned by 
Papini and in Asvalayana’s Grhya-Sutras; but was consolidated 
into something like its present shape probably three or four 
centuries before Christ; but passages were interpolated into it 
from time to time; and it must have been retouched at the time 
of the revival. 
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CASTE 

More than four thousand years before Christ, according to the 
latest researches, the Sanskrit speaking people called the 
Aryas penetrated into India from the North West. They 
were at first settled in Eastern Kabulistan and along the upper 
course of the Indus; and thence they gradually descended the 
river to the South, and spread also to the east in the upper part 
of the country watered by the five rivers of the Punjab. Their 
progress at every step was resisted by another race or races which 
in the Rgveda are designated by the name of Dasyu or Dasa. 
The Dasyus are contrasted with the Aryas and are represented 
as people of a dark complexion who were unbelievers', i.e., did 
not worship the Gods of the Aryas and perform the sacrifices, 
but followed another law. The Aryan Gods Indra and Agni are 
frequently praised for having driven away the black people, 
destroyed their strongholds and given their possessions to the 
Aryas. “ From day to day,” it is said in one hymn, “he (Indra) 
drove the people who were black, all alike, from one habitation 
to another.” Those who submitted were reduced to slavery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of mountains. The 
process was carried on in all parts of the country to which the 
Aryans penetrated. The old word Dasa came to denote a 
“ s i a ve ” generally, and the word Dasyu acquired the significance 
of a “ robber,” as those aborigines who had taken themselves 
to mountain fastnesses subsisted on robbery. The latter word 

came also to signify “one beyond the Aryan pale” as these 

tribes of robbers were. 

While the Aryans wore in the Punjab they were 
divided into a good many tribes, each having a king of its 
own, and a family or families of priests. There were 
among them three social grades or ranks. To the first belonged 
the priests, who composed Brahmans (with the accent on the 
first syllable), i.e., songs or hymns to the Gods and knew how to 
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worship them, and were called Brahmans (with the accent on 
the second syllable). The second grade was occupied by those 
who acquired political eminence and fought battles and were 
called Rsjans. All the other Aryas were referred to the third 
grade and were distinguished by the name of Visas or people 
generally. These three classes formed one community, and 
such of the aborigines as had yielded to the Aryas, were tacked 
on to it as a fourth grade under the name of Dasas, which word 
had now come to signify slaves or servants. Such grades exist¬ 
ed amongst ancient Persians also. In the course of time these 
grades became hereditary and acquired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brahmanas, Rajanyas and Vaisyas. The fourth class 
came to be called Sudras, which probably was at first the name 
of the aboriginal tribe which had acquired a distinct position , 
in the community, and was afterwards generalised. 

These four castes are mentioned in one of the latest 
hymns of the Rgveda. The first two formed definite 
olasses with a definite sphere of duties and were the 
aristocracy of the community. Since the Vaisya* class 
inoluded all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it 
towards the formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly 
there were such sub-classes; which according to some, formed 
independent castes. The Sudras being the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongst them corresponding 
to the several races which inhabited the oountry before the 
invasion of the Aryas. These were of course denied the privi¬ 
lege of keeping the sacred fire or performing the sacrifices ; and 
were not allowed to read or study the Vedas. The two highest 
castes do not seem, in the times to which the old religious 
literature refers, to have split up into sub-castes. No such are 
referred to in that literature, though they are supposed by some 
scholars to have existed. There were tribes of K§atriyas or 
Rajanyas and Gotras of Brahmanas; but not castes. 
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With this social constitution the Aryas spread over the whole 
of Northern India, and the Sudra population, incorporated with 
their community, became so large that it influenced the future 
development of the country. The Sanskrit language was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars began to be formed. 

THE ARORIGINES AND THE FORMATION OF THE PRAKRITS 

The languages of Northern India including the Marathi are 
offshoots of the Sanskrit; and they were formed not by a 
course of gradual corruption and simplification such as vve 
meet with in the case of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race, but by a wholesale corruption of 
Sanskrit sounds, i.e., mis-pronounciation of Sanskrit words by a 
race, the vocal organs of which were not habituated to utter 
those sounds, and by a generalization of such grammatical forms 
as were in common use, through ignorance of the special forms. 
Thus arose in very ancient times the Prakrit including the Pali 
or the language of the sacred books of Southern Buddhists ; 
and these have, in the course of time, become the modern 
Vernaculars. The phonetic difference between these and the old 
Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between the 
latter and the Sanskrit, which shows that there was, when the 
Prakrit was formed, a special cause in operation, viz., the 
incorporation of alien races; and this cause has ceased to exist 
in later times. The Prakrits and through them the Vernaculars 
have got some special sounds and also words which are foreign to 
Sanskrit; and this points to the same conclusion. 

Thus then these dialects show that the new races that were 
incorporated with the Aryan community had to give up their own 
languages and learn those of their Aryan conquerors. 

The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Sanskrit that the Romance languages, Italian, French, etc., bear 
to the Latin; and just as these were formed by communities 
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composed of the old Homans and an overpoweringly large 
element of the Celtic and the Germanic races, so were the 
languages of Northern India formed by mixed communities of 
Aryans and aborigines. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vocal peculiarities of the makers of Prakrits are displayed by 
the people of different Indian provinces at the present 
day. Thus like the former, the Gujarathis of the present day 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit sound aft but always make aft 
of it; the Bengali cannot utter the conjunct consonant in 
Isvara and other words and invariably changes it into a 
double consonant, making of the Desastha 

Brahmans of Eastern Maharastra pronounce a dental nasal as a 
cerebral, and the Sindhi and also the Bengali cannot utter Sflf 
but must make TO of it. The Bengali shows also the 
peculiarity of the old MSLgadhl speakers by his incapacity to 
utter the three different sibilants and his giving them all a 
palatal sound. This would show that among the speaker^ of 
the Modern Vernaculars, there is such a large aboriginal 
element that it has overpowered the Aryan element; and they 
may as well be regarded as descendants of the aborigines as of 
the Aryas. 

All this preponderating influence of the aborigines is to be 
accounted for not only by their large numbers but by the fact 
that men from the Aryan community frequently married 
Sfldra wives though the marriages were considered inferior, and 
sometimes Sadra men married Aryan women. The fact that 
some of the Law-Books allow of the former and prohibit the 
latter, shows that in practice there must have been many such 
cases, since the law never deals with imaginary circumstances 
but always such as are actual. The origin of certain castes is 
traced in those books to such marriages, and it is even 
represented that under certain circumstances, and after the 
lapse of a certain number of generations, the offspring of those 
marriages can attain to the caste of the original progenitor. If 
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then, the descendant in the fifth and sixth generation of a child 
of a feudra woman by a Brahmana, Ksatriya or Vaisya man, could 
become a Brahmana, Ksatriya or Vaisya when such marriages 
wero permitted, it must he understood that there is somo 
aboriginal blood Rowing through the veins of the high caste 
Hindus of the present day. 

To Southern India the Aryans penetrated at a 
comparatively late period, when communities and nations 
of aboriginal races had already been formed. They did 
not settlo there in large numbers and thus were unable 
thoroughly to influence the latter, anil incorporate them into 
their community. Hence they preserved their own languages 
and many of the peculiarities of their civilization ; and thcso 
the Aryans themselves had to adopt in the course of time. The 
Kanarcsc, the Tamil, the Telgu and the Malayalam belong to an 
entirely non-Aryan stock of languages. 

THE CASTES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the castes 
Should always follow the profession or calling which brought 
them into existence, and which is laid down for them in the 
ancient Law-Books. The Brahmans alone could oiliciate 
as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic ceremonies; and a 
great many devoted themselves to that occupation. There 
were those who preferred plain living and high thinking, and 
taking a vow of poverty devoted their lives to study. But 
there were still others who took to agriculture, trade, and other 
much meaner occupations and also to politics; and there was 
in the olden times even a Brahmanic dynasty reigning at 
Pataliputra. But politics and war were the special occupation 
of the Ksatriyas. They also devoted themselves to Philosophy 
and Literature ; and in the Upani$ads they are several times 
mentioned as teachers of religious philosophy, and Brahmans 

57 [li. 0. Bhandm’kara Works, Vol. II ] 
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as learners. In one place it is said that Brahma Vidyii was 
first cultivated by them. 1 

It. was on account of this philosophic culture that 
religious reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a Iv$atriya and so was Mahavlra, the founder of 
Jainism. Yilsudeva whose name is closely connected with the 
Bhakti school, either as the name of the supreme being, or as 
a teacher, was a Ksatriya of the Yadava Clan. A Brahmana 
may, says Apastamba, study the Vedas under a Ksatriya or 
Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of trade and agriculture. The Hu dr as 
are condemned to be the slaves or servants of the other castes 
by Brahmanic Law Books. But as a matter of fact since by 
that name several social groups or castes were designated, it 
was impossible that that occupation should have been enough 
for them or have satisfied them. They often pursued an 
independent calling and became artizans. Patanjali mentions 
carpenters and black-smiths as belonging to tho Hudra class. 
The lowest of them, the Ciindalas were in the same degradad 
condition as they are now. 


ENDOGAMY 

Endogamy, i.e., marriage within and not without the limits 
of a group, is a characteristic of castes. But as already stated, 
a man from the higher castes could marry a Sadr a woman 
under the law, and generally, a marriage connection could be 
formed by a man belonging to any of the higher castes with a 
woman of any of the lower castes. The marriages, were, how¬ 
ever, considered to be of an inferior nature, and the issue took 
rank after that of the wife of the same caste. Marriages in the 
reverse order, i.e., of a man belonging to a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher, were, like the marriage of a Sudra man 


1 See Ante, p. 193 [N. B. U.] 
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with an Aryan woman alluded to before, strictly prohibited 
by the law books; but since they speak of the issue of such 
marriages and give the law with reference to them, there must 
have been in practice many cases of the kind. After a time 
howevci, these became obsolete, and the marriage of a man of 
a higher or Aryan caste with a Sudra woman which had been 
allowed by the taw before and Irepoently practised, was also 
prohibited by the later legislators. And in practice 1 , all 
marriages between members Of ditl'erent castes gradually went 
out of use. 

The Brahmanic religious writers mention a good many castes 
which they assert sprang from inter-marriages between 
persons of different castes. The origin thus assigned to 
the castes is in a good many cases evidently fanciful. Some 
of them Such as Vaideha and Magadha must have arisen from 
the locality ; others such as Rathakara or chariot-maker, from 
the occupation, and still others such as Candida from tin* race. 
But it will not do to throw discredit over the whole statement. 
The Indian authors are always inclined to reduce everything to 
a preconceived system. The castes are four, and if we find 
many more in the real life, they must have sprung by inter¬ 
marriages from these four. This is tlu* theory on which they 
have gone ; and certainly its application to all cases must ho 
wrong. But in order to render the conception of such a theory 
possible, there must have been a few cases actually of castes 
springing up from such marriages. But which of the castes 
mentioned by them are mixed castes of this nature it is not 
possible to determine. All the so-called mixed castes an* 
considered SfidraS, which shows that some of them at least were 
aboriginal tribes which had become castes. Similarly Some 

castes are named which arc said to have sprung from Vratyas 
or persons who had set themselves free from the Brahamanic 
ordinances about the orders, i.e., had in practice given up the 
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Brahamanic religion. The same observation as that made above 
is applicable to this case : viz., some castes must have arisen 
from this cause, but which we cannot say. 

C0MMENSAL1TY 

Conmiensality within and not without a group is in almost all 
cases another characteristic of castes. But in the olden times 
we see from the Mahabharata and other works that Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas and Vaisya's could eat the food cooked by each other. 
Mann lays down generally that a twice-born should not eat food 
cooked by a Budra (IV. 232) ; but lie allows that prepared by a 
SiUlra, who has attached himself to one or is one’s barber, milk¬ 
man, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in the profits of 
agriculture, to be partaken. (IV. 253). The implication that 
lies here is that the three higher castes could dine with each 
other, Gautama, the author of a Dharma Sutra, permits a 
Brahmana’s dining with a twice born (K?atriya or Vaisya) Who 
observes his religious duties (17. 1). Apastamba, another 
writer of the class having laid down that a Brahmana should eat 
with a K?atriya and others, says that according to some, he may 
do so with men of all Varnas who observe their proper religious 
duties except with the Sudras. But even here there is a counter¬ 
exception, and as allowed by Mann, a Brahmana may dine with 
a Sudra who may have attached himself to him with a holy 
intent (1.18. 9, 13,14). 


CONNUBIUM 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste that there should 
be connubiuin only within its limits, and coinmensality also 
except in the case of a few sub-castes. But if in ancient times 
there could be inter-marriages between the three Arya castes, 
and also, in times earlier, between all the four, and inter¬ 
dining between the first three and some individuals of the 
fourth, in what respect are they to be considered as castes ? 
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Only in this that a certain dignity of position was transmitted 
from father to son, and that marriage with a woman from a family 
of a lower hereditary position, was considered to be of an 
inferior nature. 


FORMATION OF NEW CASTES 

For a long time the four castes preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had become 
associated with them. But we can plainly observe the 
operation of strong tendencies to greater exclusiveness, in 
the gradual contraction of the sphere of connubium and com- 
mensality which we have noticed above. We can also discover 
the operation of causes which lead to the multiplication of 
castes. 

The difference of locality gave rise, as we have scon, to a 
difference of caste in the case of Sudras. Brahmanic law¬ 
givers represent several provinces such as Avanti, Magadha, 
Saura^ra and the Deccan as unholy and consequently not fit - to 
be inhabited by the Aryas (Baudhiiyana’s Dharmasutra, 1. 2, 
13, 14), and persons who have gone to others, such as Pundra 
and Vahga are considered positively to have lost castes, and 
cannot be readmitted except by the performance of certain 
purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to the formation of 
separate castes among the Aryas, on account of change of 
locality. The Magadha Brahmans are spoken of even in 
sacrificial Sutras as a degraded class. Udica (Northern) 
Brahmanas are frequently mentioned in Budhist Pali Works in 
a manner to show that they constituted an order or even a J&ti 
(caste) of Brahmans. This class or caste seems to have been 
regarded as highly respectable. 

The operation of race in the formation of castes we have 
already observed. The original Budra caste and a good many 
others that afterwards came to be included in it, were due to this 
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cause. As the Aryans spread far and wide in the country, 
these two causes came into full operation. 

A third cause is the same as that which brought about 
the formation of the Vratya classes. When the ordinances 
and usages of caste are violated by some members of 
it, the others excommunicate them,- or regard them as having 
ceased to belong to their castes. This cause came into 
active operation probably during the time when early 
Buddhism enjoyed ascendancy and was followed by the K§atriya 
and Vaisya castes. Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the Great 
Asoka in the first half of the third century before Christ; and 
along with that some of tho ordinary usages were given up. 
The Brahmanas must have looked upon those who did so as 
having lost caste ; and this fact is probably at the bottom 
of the view held by them that in this Kali age there are only 
two Varnas, the Brahmanas and the Sudras, the other two 
having disappeared. The prevalence of Jainism and some of 
the other religious systems must have contributed to the same 
result. And the laying down of certain sins liable to le£ld to 
excommunication in the Law Books, shows that the 
practice must have prevailed. A fourth cause also came 
into operation in the early centuries of the Christian era 
or even before. It was the formation of Srenis or trade guilds. 
They are mentioned in some of the Law Books and in the Nasik 
and Kanheri Cave Inscriptions. In these, we have an allusion 
to a Tailika Srenl and a Malika Srom, i.e., the guilds of oil- 
makers and gardeners. These guilds must have had a regular 
organisation, since charitable persons deposited money with 
them for the benefit of Buddhist monks, on which they paid 
interest from generation to generation. And in the course of time 
the guilds of oil-men and gardeners became the castes of Telis 
and Malis. Some or good many—not all, as has been supposed 
by some writers,—of the modern castes have got an organisation 
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with a headman or president, and this they owe to their having 
sprung from such guilds or imitated their practice. The 
followers of each occupation thus formed a caste and the 
numbers multiplied. 

A fifth cause has also been in operation for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The followers of the Madhyariidina Sakha or recension of 
the White Yajur Veda form a different caste from that of 
the followers of the Kanva recension, and those of Madhva 
from that of the followers of Samkara, though there is 
commensality between them except in some cases. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

These five causes have been in brisk operation during more 
than two thousand years, unchecked by any influence of a 
unifying nature ; and the principle of divisions has become 
strongly ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps in the 
Hindu blood. During all this period various religious and 
philosophical sects have been founded. Religion has been 
developing and not quite on wrong lines, and spreading elevat¬ 
ing ideas. But all these sects, including that of the Buddhists, 
occupied themselves with man’s eternal interest, and thought 
it no concern of theirs to promote his worldly interest. The 
Buddhists and also some schools of the Vai^navas considered 
caste to be of no value. Men from all castes were admitted 
into the fraternity of Buddhist monks, and the Vai@pavas 
disregarded caste restrictions in their dealings with each other. 
But the re-formation of the Hindu Society by relaxing the 
bondage of castes, was not an object with them. 

Thus the result is that' Hindu Society is now cut up into 
more than three thousand castes. Each of them is a community by 
itself and having no connubium of, or commensality with another, 
and has developed peculiar manners and tastes which distinguish 
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it still further from the' rest and renders social intercourse 
impracticable. Thus, the two hundred and forty millions of 
Hindus living in India, form about three thousand distinct 
communities, each on an average composed of eighty thousand 
people i.e., about two-thirds of the population of a single town 
of ordinary size such as Poona. 

SENART’S THEORY OF CASTES 

The germs of * the Caste System existed among some of the 
principal races in the West. For a long period there was no 
connubium between the Patricians and the Plebians in Rome; 
and traces have been discovered, wo are told, of the existence of 
restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together among the 
Greeks, Germans and Russians. But those germs were trampled 
under foot there, while here they have found a congenial soil 
and grown into a huge bunyan tree, throwing its dark shadow 
on the whole extent of this vast country. And what is the 
reason ? This is what M. Senart, the great French scholar 
who has recently published an essay on Caste, is represented 
to say about it. 

“ M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feeling constantly tended in the West, to weaken and 
at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) restrictions. Ho 
suggests that the absence of such feelings in India may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also there been gradually 
softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive for the right 
understanding of Indian History, that they should, on the 
contrary, have become so permanent a factor in Indian life.” 

M. Senart’s theory appears to be that the innumerable castes 
of the present day existed even in very olden times and that 
the four Varnas or grades belonged to pre-Vedic times, — when 
the ancestors of the Parsis • and Hindus lived together — and 
were traditionally handed down to the Vedic times; and these 
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traditional grades were fused together with the numberless 
castes that really existed so as to form what he calls a ‘ Hybrid ’ 
System. The modern castes have not grown out of the old 
Vardas or grades. Hence he speaks of the caste restrictions as 
* not having been softened away.’ But agreeing as I do with 
Oldenberg, a German scholar who has expressed his dissent 
from M. Senart, and believing that the view I have put forth 
above is alone sustained by the evidence available, I should 
say that “ the old slight restrictions have in the course of time 
become very heavy fetters that render all movement impossible.” 
And this is the result of the entire absence of “ Political and 
National feelings.” Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have had full swing in the History of India, 
and sympathy or fellow feeling has been confined to the 
narrowest possible sphere. 

MEAT AND DRINK 

Connected with the question of Caste is that of the use of 
meat and drink. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But accord¬ 
ing to all authorities, the Brahmanas' and other twice-born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species of five-clawed 
animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dliarma Sutras; 
and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (1.17,30,37). Most 
of the sacrifices of the old Vedic religion were animal sacrifices; 
and the animals killed by suffocation for the purpose were 
goats, sheep, cows, or bulls and horses. It is impossible 
that the idea of offering meat to Gods could have originated 
unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of Jainism threw discredit 
on the practice; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in the 
fourth century of the Christian era and later i.e., the writers of 
the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnyavalkya, lay down the old 
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permissive precept, but hedge it round with so many restrictions 
that it amounts almost to prohibition. 

But in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithila, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use meat; while in countries which 
were for a long time under the influence of Buddhism and 
Jainism, such as Gujarath, even the lower castes abstain from 
it. But the killing of cows or bulls for any purpose—whether 
for sacrifice or meat—went out of use early ; and was prohibited 
in the books. 

Similarly in the Yedic times the popular drinks were 
Soma, a species of intoxicating liquid, and also Suva or 
fermented liquor. This last however was soon given up, and 
we find the use of it enumerated among the seven deadly 
sins even in such an old work as Yaska’s Nirukta. 

POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 

_ • 

In the list of the old teachers or Acaryas of the Rgveda, 

given in Asvalayana’s Gj’hyasutra, occur the names of three 
women, Gargl Vacaknavl, Vadava Pratitheyi, and Sulabha 
Maitreyl. The works of some of the male teachers mentioned 
therein have come down to us, and those of a few others are 
alluded to in other works; wherefore it must be admitted that 
they were actually living individuals. So these ladies were not 
imaginary persons but really existed and taught. Gargl 
Yacaknavi is mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad as 
having been a member of a large assembly of learned R$is held 
at the court of Janaka, king of Yidehas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman or the Universal Essence, that is 
reported to have taken place. 

Sulabhil Maitreyl is introduced in the MahabhSrata as 
discoursing on Brahman with king Janaka. In another 
part of the same Upani$ad, Maitreyl, the wife of Y&jnyavalkya 
is represented to have asked him when he expressed his 
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intention to retire from family life and divide his 
property between her and another wife, whether wealth 
could confer immortality on her. On Yajiiyavalkya’s denying 
it, she said she did not care for that which would not make 
her immortal, and begged of Yajhyavalkya to explain to her 
what he knew about Brahman. And so Yftjiiyavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intelligent questions. 
This discourse is famous and often referred to in the Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Samkaracarya. 

Draupadl is represented as carrying on a keen controversy 
with Yudhi$thira about God’s dealings with men. The poet 
would not have brought forward such a scene, unless in 
his time there were women able to speak with such 
intelligence and knowledge as Draupadl shows. Among 
the Buddhists there was an order of nuns as of monks, 
and there exist works written by the female religious elders. 
All this shows that women in those days were not condemned 
to ignorance but took part in the discussion ot' religious 
and philosophic questions, and even appeared in assemblies 
of men. 


THE IDEAL WIFE 

A wife and husband became by their marriage Dampati or 
44 two masters of the house.” The Gods gave her to him (the 
bridegroom) for house-keeping; their union was as permanent 
: and intimate as that of the Earth and the Heaven ; and she 
became his friend and companion. This is the substance of 
the Vedic Mantras repeated by the bridegroom at the marriage. 
And in keeping with the ideal here shadowed forth, tho 
Vedic ritual makes her a partner in all the religious duties. 
The husband cannot keep the sacred tire without her; her 
presence and co-operation arc necessary in all the great 
sacrifices. The fire kindled on the occasion of marriage had 
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to be kept up; all the domestic ceremonies concerning him, 
her, and the children were to be performed on it, and when 
either died, he or she was to be burned by means of that fire. 
The fire was thus a standing symbol of their union. 

This ideal of the relations between the two was in all 
likelihood observed even in worldly matters in the well conducted 
families as the following praise contained in the Mahabharata 
indicates:—“She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she 
is a wife who has children, she is a wife to whom her husband 
is the breath of life, she is a wife who is devoted to her husband. 
A wife is one-half of a man, a wife is the best of friends, a wife 
is at the root of the accomplishment of the three objects of life 
(righteousness, worldly prosperity and satisfaction of desire); 
a wife is at the root when final deliverance is attained. Those 
who have wives perform their duties, those who have wives 
become householders, those who have wives enjoy peace, those 
who have wives are prosperous. In solitude they are friend's, 
whose conversation is sweet, in religious duties they are fathers 
and in illness they are mothers. To a traveller they are a repose 
in the wilderness. He who has a wife is trustworthy ; therefore 
wives are our highest resources.” (Mahabharata I. 74. 39 ff.). 

When Buddha was going about preaching his gospel, 
his great supporters were women, who gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts and fed them at their houses. 
One such female devotee, frequently mentioned in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Visaka who 
resided at Sravastl, the capital of Kosala. She had many 
healthy sons and grand-sons and was looked upon as an 
auspicious person. All men invited her to dinner first, 
whenever there was a sacrifice or any festive ceremonial. This 
gives an idea of the influence and popular esteem that a woman 
could attain. Her husband is nowhere mentionod and she is 
represented as doing things of her own motion, as also- those 
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females, who belonging to respectable families, gave up a worldly 
life and became nuns. This shows that women enjoyed a good 
deal of independence. In later times too, a great many 
benefactors of the fraternity of Buddhistic monks were women, 
and their names are found inscribed on the monuments of 
those times. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 

The picture has also another side. Though a wife was highly 
respected, a woman as such was held in little esteem. In the 
Taittiriya Samhita it is stated that women are unsubstantial, and 
consequently excluded from inheritance. Yaska gives two views, 
one agreeing with this, and another to the effect that they can 
inherit. Those who hold the former, say that daughters on that 
account are exposed, given or sold but the others retort that sons 
also are treated in the same way, and give the instance of 
•Sunahsepa who was sold by his father to Rohita, the son of 
Ilariscandra, king of the Solar race, to be sacrificed to Varuna in 
his place. Thus it will be seen that the general opinion of the 
Aryas was wavering and had not become definitely hostile to 
females. In the Rgveda-times, girls were free and could choose 
their own husbands, and enjoyed a great deal of independence. 
But a daughter is always a source of anxiety to the father on 
account on her difficulty of finding a suitable husband. Hence 
even in such an old work as the Aitareya Brahmana, while the 
wife is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
(the source of) humiliation. 

In the Mahabharata, “ women ” it is said •“ while enjoying 
themselves with men, deceive them; no man who has 
once got into their hands, can be free. All the wiles 
of Sambara, Namuci, and Kumbhinasa are to be found in 
women. They laugh when a man laughs, weep when he weeps; 
even one they do not like, they subdue by endearing words. 
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USanas or Bphaspati does not teach a device that women do not 
know by their natural wit. What is false they pronounce to 
be true, what is true they make out to be false; how is it 
possible for men, 0 brave one, to watch them ? There is nothing 
more wicked than women; women are burning fire ; they are 
the illusive jugglery of Maya ; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other.” (XIII. 
39 and 40). 

In actual life the relations between man and woman 
are so varied that it is quite possible that under certain 
circumstances a man should speak thus about a woman. But 
when the legislator Manu is equally hard on women, it must be 
acknowledged that the estimate of the old Arya of womanly 
nature, is not flattering to them generally. They are debarred 
from reading the Vedas; any religious rite in which they alone 
are concerned is directed to be performed without Vedio 
Mantras. Even the Bhagavadgita gives expression to the genera\ 
belief that it is only a sinful soul that is born as a woman, 
Vaisya or Sudra. 

Thus women began to suffer in the estimation of men 
about the time of Yaska; and the downward movement 
which then commenced, resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by the fourth century of the Christian era, 
when the Metrical Smpti of Manu was written, and the 
MahabhSrata retouched ; and it has continued to this day and 
rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

AGE OF MARRIAGE 
(I) OF GIRLS 

When the Mantras addressed by the bridegroom to the bride 
at the time of marriage (the substance of some of which I have 
given above 1 ) were composed, there can be no question that the 
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bride must have been a girl who had arrived at an age of 
discretion and could understand what marriage meant. In the 
time of Asvalayana, Apastamba and others who in their Galiya 
Sutras give the details of the marriage ceremony and say 
nothing about the age of the bride, we have to suppose that then 
too she was a grown-up girl, and this is confirmed by their 
allowing intercourse on the fourth day after marriage. 
Hiranyakesin and .Taimini prescribe in express terms that the 
bride should be a mature girl who has been chaste ; while 
Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the Manava Gfhya lay down that 
a girl not having intercourse previously with a man should 
be married. This also means that the girl should be 
one who has reached womanhood. “But”, they add, 
“it is best to marry one who has not arrived at womanhood.” 
Manu and other writers of Metrical Smrtis require 
that a girl should be married before she has arrived at 
maturity. 

In these various injunctions we observe a regular 
downward course. Asvalayana is silent about the age of 
the girls ; and the reason must be that late marriages—which 
the Mantras that were repeated, and the rule about the inter¬ 
course on the fourth day, presuppose—must have been a matter 
of course and alone in practice. When, however, Hiranyakesin 
expressly enjoins the marriage of mature girls only, the opinion 
of the Aryas, about the time when he lived, must have begun to 
become unsettled, and early marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when Gobhila first of all lays down a precept whioh in 
effect is the same as that of Hiranyakesin, and afterwards 
recommends an immature bride as the best, the opinion in favour 
of early marriage must have become more predominant. And 
it went on acquiring still greater predominance, until when the 
Metrical Smj’tis were written, or the religious law was revised, 
it had completely triumphed, and the other was driven out of 
the field. Manu, however as the earliest of the writers of these 
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works, has not entirely forgotten late marriages, and allows under 
certain circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three 
years after she has attained womanhood. And since his time, 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in these 
days girls are sometimes married even when they are a year or 
two old. 

(II) OF BOYS 

The old law was that after Upanayana or the ceremony of 
making a boy over to a Guru or preceptor, he should study the 
Yedas for twelve, twenty-four, or even forty-eight years, and 
then relinquish the Bralimacarya or student’s vow ; or that he 
should give up the vow after he had completed his studies 
without reference to the number of years he took to do it. 
It was then that he was allowed to marry. The Upanayana 
ceremony was performed in the case of a Brahmana 
boy when he was at least eight years old, and in the 
case of a K$atriya or Vaisya boy, when he was eleven or twelve. 
As the lowest period of twelve years for a student’s life must 
have been fixed, because the studies generally occupied* so 
much time, a young man was free to marry when he was at 
least twenty years old. But as a rule he entered into that 
relation at a later age, and Manu lays down thirty or twenty- 
four years as the proper age. 

Now here the law upto the time of Manu was entirely 
in favour of late marriages in the case of boys. But 
gradually the duration of student life was curtailed ; until 
now in the Maratha country it lasts for three or four 
days only, and the relinquishment ceremony (Samavartana) 
is performed on the fourth or fifth day. The Upanayana 
ceremony and the Vedic study have thus for a long time 
become a solemn farce, and a boy is married when he is about 
twelve years old. It is considered necessary for the reputation 
of a family that the boys in it should be married at about that 
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age, and the delay of marriage till about sixteen is regarded as 
throwing discredit on it. 

BURNING OF WIDOWS 

The custom of burying or burning a widow with the dead body 
of her husband prevailed among a good many ancient Aryan racos 
settled in Europe. It was in practice among the Teutonic tribes 
and also among the non-Aryan Scythians. But in the whole of 
the Rgveda there is no allusion to the practice. Still it must 
have prevailed among the Indian Aryas before the time when 
the hymns were composed. For there are two verses, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva-Veda Samhita and in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka, and the other in the latter and in the Rgveda 
Samhita (Ath.-Ve, XVIII. 3. 1; Taitt. Ar. pp. G51 and 032, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind.; Rgv. X. 18. 8) of which the first is repeated when 
the wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie down by the side of 
4 her dead husband on the funeral pile, and the other when sho 
is raised from it by her brother-in-law or her husband’s pupil or 
an old servant (Asvalayana Gfhya, IV. 2. 18). The senso of the 
first is, “ 0 mortal, this woman, desirous to go to the world of 
husbands, lies down by the side of thee who art dead, in accord¬ 
ance with ancient usage (Purana dharma); give her children 
and wealth” ; and of the second, “ Rise, 0 woman, for the 
world of the living, thou art lying by the side of this dead 
(man). The wifehood of a second husband stares thee in the 
face”. 

The whole ceremony is a mimicry of the once practised 
custom of burning a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the pile shows that it was afterwards given up. The word 
Didhisu which occurs in the latter verse is taken in an etymo¬ 
logical sense by European scholars and Say ana in his commentary 
on the Itgveda, and made applicable to the dead husband ; but 
in the commentary on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, Silyana lakes it 
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in the sense of “a second husband” ; and that is the usual sense 
of the word and that alone is appropriate here. But I must not 
go into the reasons in this paper intended for the general reader. 

Thus the Yedic Aryas had consciously given up the custom of 
burning widows ; and there is no trace of it in the older books 
on the religious law. But it must have prevailed among some 
of the many Aryan tribes that migrated to India, or atnong the 
aboriginal Siidras ; and there is an indication of it in the story 
of Madrl, one of the two wives of Pandu having burned herself 
with her dead husband, and in another part of the MahabhSrata, 
where a female dove is represented to have burned herself with 
her dead mate. She went like a human widow to the “ world 
of husbands ” and becoming re-united with him, lived happily 
with him. 

But when the deterioration of the Aryan moral feeling 
had established itself, the custom was generally adopted * 
from the tribes among whom it existed, and the precept about 

the burning of widows was laid down in some of the Metrical 

* 

Srnrtis, though, however, not without a protest from others*. 
But the later Panditas, in their exposition of the law, denied the 
authoritativeness of the protesting texts and decided that 
the burning of widows was lawful. And so it became the 
general practice, though it was optional, and looked upon by 
some as an irrational act, as is shown by the beautiful passage 
against it in Bana’s K&dambari ; and was eventually prohibited 
by the British Government in 1830. 

WIDOW MARRIAGE 

We have seen that the wife of the dead Agnihotrin was raised 
from the funeral pile by a promise of re-marriage. The text 
which refers to this is one of the indications contained in the 
Vedas as to the existence of the practice of widow-marriage. 
There is another in the Atharva Veda in which it is stated that 
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when a woman, who has had a husband before, marries 
another after his death, they are never separated from each 
other if they perform the rite of Aja Pahcaudana”. In the 
Aitareya BrShmana we have a third passage in which it is said 
that “ one man may have many wives, but one woman cannot 
have many husbands at one and the same time.” This last 
expression implies that she can have many at different times. 
The re-married woman was called a Punarbhii, and the word 
occurs in the Atharva Veda and in the Metrical Smytis. The 
marriage of widows however is not allowed by an express 
precept in the older works on the religious law. Of the 
Metrical Smptis, two—that of Parasara and Narada—permit it; 
but all the rest are opposed. 

The fact appears to be that in ancient times, the practice 
of widow re-marriage did exist and it continued to be 
followed up to the time when the Metrical Smrtis 
were composed. But in the meanwhile it had come to be 
considered not respectable or had fallen into disrepute. Hence 
a controversy arose between the legislators. Some ran it down 
entirely ; but Manu argues with those who held it to be legal, 
and says that the giving of a widow in marriage is not 
mentioned in the law about marriage, and makes a compromise 
by allowing the re-marriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrived at maturity. Others, however, represented by Parasara 
and Narada stoutly defended the practice and laid down a direct 
precept to legalise it. The writers on the other side admitted 
the fact of the existence of re-marriages, in so far as they put 
into the list of sons a Paunarbhava or one born of a PunarbhQ 
or a re-married woman. But they gave him a low rank ; and 
allowed him a right to inheritance bn the failure of those above 
him, or a fourth part of the estate if they existed. Yajriyavalkya 
even rules that the debts of a man who has deceased should be 
paid by him who marries his wife. Thus there is no question 
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that the practice did exist at the time when these works were 
written, that is from about the fourth to about the sixth century 
of the Christian era. It was not forgotten till the beginning of 
the eleventh century. For in a Jaina work written in 1014 
A.D., to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a certain 
legend is narrated in which a man is represented to have been 
excluded from the table of his fellows because he had become a 
recluse without going through the previous order of a married 
house-holder. He was advised to marry, but as no one would 
give his daughter to such an old man as he was, it was suggested 
that he should marry a widow, and in support of the suggestion 
the text from Parasara legalizing such a marriage was quoted. 
But though Parasara legalized the practice, it was not rehabili¬ 
tated, and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it gradually 
fell into disuse and was entirely forgotten in later times. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF WOMEN 

We have thus seen how the disabilities of women gradually 
multiplied. But the tale does not end here. In still later times 
the disregard for the life and happiness of the female creature^ 
grew until it became almost abnormal; and female infants were 
destroyed in certain provinces and girls to the number of a 
hundred or two were married to one man in another. The 
first practice has now been put an end to by the British 
Government; but the second still flourishes. Again in these 
days a man marries a girl of twelve or thirteen after he has lost 
his first wife ; she dies after a time, and another is brought into 
the house ; this also meets with the same fate, and a fourth is 
married when probably the man is past fifty and even verging 
on sixty ; and she is left a widow before she has arrived at 
womanhood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for the new 
connection are entered into, in the burning ground while the dead 
body of the old wife is being consumed by fire. Now it is a fact 
that a connection between a girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
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and a man of thirty-five or above, proves fatal to the life of the 
girl. A great many instances are now before my mind’s eye in 
which when a man married a second girl-wife, he had soon to 
marry a third, and a fourth. The husband thus causes the 
death of the poor girl. And still even highly educated men of 
the present day do not scruple to resort to the practice. It is in 
their power to marry a grown-up widow and make an unfortu¬ 
nate female creature happy, and secure for themselves a suitable 
companion, and to shun the guilt of causing the death of an 
innocent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
courage to withstand the criticism.of the caste-criticism, I say, 
not persecution, for in reality there is very little of that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago has 
landed us here. And anxiously thinking about the matter, one 
asks himself why should this degeneration have gone on con¬ 
tinuously for a long time without impediment. The reason 
seems to be that the tyranny under which the Hindus have 
lived from times immemorial, have weakened their moral fibre 
—if not entirely destroyed it. We have been subject to a three¬ 
fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priestly tyranny, and a social 
tyranny or tyranny of the caste. Crushed down by this no man 
has dared to stand and assert himself. Even religious reformers 
have shunned the legitimate consequences of their doctrines to 
avoid coming into conflict with the established order of things. 
The promptings of his better nature or the pangs of conscience, 
a Hindu has had to suppress for fear of the three agencies, 
and now the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the 
conscience to bite. At present, however, though we live under 
a foreign Government, we enjoy a freedom of thought and 
action, such as we never enjoyed before under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capacity to shake our¬ 
selves free from priestly and social tyranny ? I am afraid, not 
much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our conscience, 
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and cultivate the higher feelings of our nature, and, with the 
strength derived from these, stand erect against priests and caste, 
there is no hope of our being able to turn back the current of 
deterioration and degradation, that has been flowing from the 
very olden times and increasing in force as it advances. 
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[ From the Report of the Second Aryan Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay, 3915, pp. 13—24.] 

In the Volume on “ Indian Social Reform ” issued by Mr. 
Chintamani in 1901, there is an article on the “ Social History 
of India” 1 contributed by me. This article contains a short 
sketch of the development of caste among the Hindus, the 
substance of which with some variations, I must here reproduce. 
During the early portion of the period, occupied by the com¬ 
position of the 5gveda Samhita, two Varnas — which word 
afterwards came to signify a caste —are alluded to: (1) The Arya 
Varna i.e., Arya colour or group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varna 
i!e., Dasyu colour or group of men. Later on, there appears a 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and Visas which indicate three 
occupations, viz., that of priests, rulers and politicians, and 
the ordinary people. These occupations had not yet become 
hereditary and anyone could assume them in accordance with 
his own circumstances. Devapi, who is represented by Yaska 
as belonging to the Kuru race, is mentioned in X. 98. 5 as 
having assumed the function of a sacrificial priest, and brought 
down rain. The person for whom he acted as priest was his 
brother Santanu, and since according to Yaska they belonged to 
the Kuru race, they must both be considered to have followed 
the occupation of rulers or politicians. This is an instance in 
which a K^atriya may be considered for a time to have become 
a BrShmana. 

There is a story related in the Aitareya BrShmapa 
that the old 5?is held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 
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Sarasvati. There was among the sacrifices a man of the name 
of Kavaga Ailu§a, and being a non-Brahmana of a disrespectful 
character, and thus not authorised to be a sacrificer, was driven 
out to the dry sands that he might not drink the water of the 
Sarasvati. There he became a seer or a R^i and composed a 
hymn in consequence of which the Sarasvati ran up to him and 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus composed a 
hymn, he became, non-Brahmana as he was, a Brahmana. 

And there are stories of Visvamitra’s having been originally a 
Kgatriya, current in the Epic Period. Visvamitra and his 
descendants were the authors of the Third Book of the Rk- 
Saihhita and consequently Brahmanas pre-eminently. There 
are no plain indications in the Sariihita itself of his having been 
once a K$atriya, but according to a very old tradition, current in 
the time of Aitareya Brahmana, and of Yaska, he was. The 
latter in explaining the expression or the son of 

Kusika, occurring in one of Visvamitra’s hymns, tells us that 
Kusika was a king. In the Aitareya Brahmapa, Sunahsepa 
is represented to have addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of 
a king, and Bharatargabha or the great Bharata. Thus the epic 
story seems to have been confirmed by a very old tradition, and 
Visvamitra having been born as a K?atriya, became a Brahmana 
and a R§i. 

Thus originally, there were these three orders, and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up any of them that suited his 
circumstances, the orders were in no sense castes. In time, 
however, they became hereditary, and no one could assume that 
order into which he was not born. In one of the latest hymns 
of the Saiiihita, that known as the Purusasukta, the four castes 
Brahmaria, Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra are distinctly mentioned. 
The first three belong to the Aryan stock and the last is clearly 
distinguished from it. It has already been mentioned that 
when the Aryans invaded India, they met with hordes of indigen- 
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ous tribes to whom they gave the general name of Dasyns. 
In the course of time one or more of these tribes became 
incorporated with the Aryan Society and to them was assigned the 
function of menial service. Probably one of the main tribes 
was called by the name of Sudra, and that term acquired a 
comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to all non- 
Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary and acquired 
to that extent the nature of castes, still, commensality and 
connubium between the members of a certain group to the 
exclusion of persons of another group, which are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not exist for a 
long time. The epics are full of instances in which Brahmanas 
dined with Kisatriyas and Vaisyas, and in some cases with Sudras 
also. And the members of a caste were allowed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their own. Such 
marriages are called Anuloma marriages, i.e., marriages in con¬ 
formity with the established gradation of castes. Marriages in 
the reverse order, i.e., of a woman of a superior caste with a man 
of an inferior one were prohibited by law but still wore in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasutras and the Metrical Smrtis 
give the names of the mixed castes formed by these two kinds 
of marriages. Among the names mentioned by them are such 
ones as Yaidehika and Magadha which are clearly names derived 
from the locality in which the people belonging to the castes 
originally lived; i.e., these were considered as separate castes 
only because they lived in the provinces of Videha and Magadha, 
and were thus isolated from the rest, just as the Yadnagars and 
Visnagars have become separate castes in consequence of the 
locality to which they belonged. 

Cabalas and Nigadas are also mentioned among the mixed 
oastes and were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
of the Dharmasutras finding a number of castes prevalent 
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in Hindu Society endeavoured to account for them by 
the theory of the mixed marriages we have mentioned. 
Probably a few castes were formed by such marriages; 
but it has been our mental practice to form a theory 
based upon the instances falling within our ordinary observation 
and extending that theory to other instances also, in which the 
origin is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least — that there were some which owed their 
origin to mixed marriages ; that there were others due to the 
difference of locality and still others which properly were 
original races. 

Difference of race has been a very fruitful cause of the 
difference of castes. Not only did the aboriginal races 
form so many independent castes, but there were other races also 
who made incursions into the country in historic times and 
swelled the number. The Yavanas or Baotrian Greeks made 
their appearance in the country, a few centuries before Christ 
and were followed later on by Sakas. Though these held large 
portions of the country, they entered it as conquerors and 
remained there as rulers. When they lost power they were 
probably absorbed in the existing castes. I may here mention 
a colony of Persian priests called Magi who brought the 
worship of Mihira or the Sun into the country about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as Magas and 
are considered as Brahmanas. The Maga Brahmanas exist as 
an independent caste in Rajputana and elsewhere in 
Northern India to this day. 

But from about the first century after Christ to about the 
sixth, large hordes of tribes of the name of Abhlras and 
Giirjaras poured into the country and settled in it. The 
Abhlras occupied the country from the East of the Punjab 
to about Mathura and southwards to Kathiawad and 
Konkan. The GQrjaras followed afterwards. They came by way 
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of the Punjab, to a province of which, they gave their name now 
known as Gujarat. Then they entered Rajputana and founded 
a kingdom at Kanauj which subsisted for a few centuries. 
Subsequently they turned to the south and established a 
kingdom in Northern Gujarat at Anahilpattana and gave the name 
of Gujarat to the old province of Lata which it still holds. The 
Abhfras and Gurjaras formed separate castes and we have at 
present Abhira and GQrjara goldsmiths, Abhira arid Gflrjara 
carpenters and even Abhira and Gfirjara Bralimanas. Later on 
came also a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit Hiinas. These 
■ Huiias seem to have formed a caste and there are some people 
in the Punjab whose Gotra is known by the name of Ilfma. 

In addition to these three causes there were others also which 
contributed to the multiplication of castes. We have epigraphic 
evidence that there were in the early centuries of the Christian 
era a number of trade-guilds such as Tailikasreni or the guild 
of oil men, Malikasrepl or the guild of gardeners which 
had their own constitution. This enabled them to receive in 
permanent deposit, sums of money, the interest of which was 
to be devoted for the benefit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds 
such as these became exclusive castes in the course of time. 
Then there arose a number of religious sects which too 
hardened into castes eventually. 

But the most fruitful source for the multiplication of 
castes was the number of persons who were called Vratyas. 
Those whose Upanayana ceremony was not performed at 
the time prescribed or not at all, were called Vratyas 
and all communication with them was prohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who violated the 
Brahmanic ordinances were excommunicated and formed 
separate castes. This principle of excommunication went on, 
being largely resorted to in later times even when there was a 
slight departure from the ordinary usages of castes. From the 
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operation of all these causes the number of castes has now 
swollen to more than about 3,000, and the Hindu population ol 
India is now divided into so many distinct communities 
differing in manners and customs and often hostile to each 
other. 

The germs of the caste system existed among the nations of 
the West. There were no inter-marriages between the 
Patricians and the Plebians of Ancient Home for a long time 
and there were traces even amongst the Greeks, Germans and 
Russians of the same prohibition and of not eating together, 
But these traces disappeared in the course of time among those 
nations, while they have had a luxuriant growth in India 
until they have developed into a mighty and extensive banian 
tree casting the dark shadow of its branches over everj 
province, city and village of India! And what is the reason : 
This is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has written ar 
essay on “Caste” says on the subject: “The growth, of strong 
political and national feelings constantly tended in the West tc 
weaken, and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste' 
restrictions.” He suggests that the absence of such feelings ir 
India may be one reason why the disabilities have not alsc 
there been gradually softened away. “ Softened away 
indeed! There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away ; they have instead hardened into a rock, in a manner tc 
challenge the skill and power of the greatest athlete among us 
to break it. 

Not only have political and national feelings not 
grown among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha, have on the contrary 
softened away, and now there is no trace of them. But wf 
have received an English education, and European ideas have 
been grafted on our minds and they are filled with new nationa 
aspirations. As a result of the terrible war that is now being 
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waged in Europe, there is a hope that some of these aspirations 
will be realized and the aim of the British Government will be, 
as the Viceroy has recently declared, to make India a friend 
of the Empire and not a trusted dependent. To become the 
friend of the Empire, India must be one and one-hearted, and 
this can only be effected by the obliteration of caste distinctions 
among the Hindus, and a good understanding between^them 
and the Mahomedans. Our efforts therefore must now be 
directed towards achieving such a result. 

But during all this time that I have been speaking of, was 
there no gifted soul to stem the torrent of this caste 
formation ? There was—and I may say—there were. Buddha 
taught the doctrine that all the four castes were equally pure 
and denied the claim of the Brahmanas to a superiority in this 
respect over the rest. It is stated that while he was staying 
at Sravasti, the Brahmanas deputed a learned young man of the 
name of Assalayana (Asvalayana) to discuss the question with 
him. The questions that were put to him by Buddha were 
whether there was any difference between the Brahmapas and 
the other three castes as to the manner in which persons 
belonging to them were conceived and developed in their 
mother’s womb and afterwards were born; whether their moral 
liabilities and the consequences of the violation of what is 
right and proper, were different, i.e., whether a Sudra murderer, 
was more sinful than a BrShmana murderer ; whether heaven 
was the reward of a virtuous Brahmana only and not a virtuous 
Sudra and so on. Asvalayana did not recognize any difference. 
At last Buddha declared that the superiority claimed by the 
Brahmapas was a heresy propounded by some B$is in con¬ 
sequence of which they lost their spiritual power. And 
Buddha admitted to his spiritual dispensation members of all 
castes whatever, even Candalas arid scavengers. The Brahmanic 
dispensation was open to the three higher castes only, though 
there was a difference even here, and the Sudras were excluded. 
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The Sudras are declared not to be qualified for the study of the 
Vedanta, to attain Mok§a or eternal bliss, and the way open to 
them was to discharge their duty of service to the higher castes 
faithfully and thus be born in future life as Vaisya, Kgatriya 
or Brahmana when alone they could study the Vedanta and be 

emancipated. 

* 

But Buddha was a religious reformer and not a 
social or political reformer, and therefore he stopped after 
admitting all castes to the benefit of his system of redemption, 
and did not impose upon his followers the duty of neglecting 
their castes in social relations and thus practically giving it up. 
Similarly Vai§navism was a religious reform intended to 
supersede the old sacrificical religion and even the Aupani$ada 
religion of contemplation. But Bhagavad Vasudeva in the 
Bhagavadgita, and all his subsequent followers, confined 
themselves to admitting all castes to the new dispensation of 
BMkti or love and Karma or the performance of right actions, 
and did not run down castes as such, or preach its abandonment, 
though the Vaignavas of later times such as Ram&nanda* and 
his followers, R a e d a s the currier, Kablr, the Mahomedan 
weaver, etc., neglected it very perceptibly in their 
ordinary relations. Even our Tukarama declares his 
readiness to worship a Vaigpava as such to whatever caste he 
belonged. 

But all these saints and Sadhus did not look upon 
caste as a social evil, but disregarded it in their fellowship with 
each other as earnest devotees of God whom they loved; and I 
may here remark that all the revolutions we have gone through 
since the sacrificial religion came into disrepute, have been 
Religious and Moral revolutions and not Social or Political 
Revolutions. A revolution is a change that affects and moves 
masses of men; and religious revolutions in India bad this 
effect, but political revolutions were perhaps more frequent 
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than religious revolutions, but they were simply contests 
between rival dynasties, and the masses of the peoplo remained 
unaffected. They did not care who ruled over them, and if he 
*> was found to be despotic and inhuman, their ordinary remedy 
was to leave his kingdom and dwell in a country governed by 
another prince. Thus the absence of strong political and 
national feeling to which M. Senert attributes the non-efface- 
ment of the original caste distinctions, is illustrated by this our 
stolid indifference to political revolutions. 

But we can no more continue to be stolidly indifferent as to 
who governs us and how he governs us. Our English education 
has evoked in us a sense of nationality, and we have been 
thinking of the evils from which our nation is suffering, and 
endeavouring to remove them by the introduction of reforms, 
political, social, moral and religious. These constitute a 
national question and the elevation of the’nation is what we have 
been seeking. The education of our women attracted our 
attention very early ; then the abolition of early marriages, 
and afterwards the marriage of widows. 

The evils of caste came, about 1850, to be looked 
upon as seriously obstructive to the formation of a nation, 
and about that year, the late Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang 
impressed on his pupils of the Normal Class that he 
taught, the necessity of eradicating them and organised a 
society, known by the name of Paramahamsa. The society 
gradually increased in numbers. When a new member was 
admitted, he was made to read a prayer and afterwards to eat a 
piece of bread baked by Indian Christians as an indication that 
he had given up the caste requisites. Once a year or perhaps 
oftener, all the members who belonged to different castes dined 
together. But all this was done with closed doors, and the 
members were afraid of publicity. The pupils of the Normal 
Class lived on the second floor of Dumete’s Chawl in Phanasvadi 
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while they were in Bombay. A good many of them were after¬ 
wards sent to Moffusil towns as vernacular school masters, and 
there they acted as missionaries of their caste creed. 

One of these was located at Ratnagiri where I was a pupil till 
the end of 1852. He succeeded in making several men 
Paramahamsas. A class fellow of mine who had come under his 
influence wanted to convert me to the new creed, and used to take 
me for long walks in the afternoon when he discussed with me 
the absurdity of caste distinctions and their destructive effects on 
national unity. I was of course intellectually convinced of all 
this but was not admitted as a member of the body till the 
beginning of 1853 when I went to Bombay for the prosecution 
of my studies in the Elphinstone College. About that time i. e., 
when I was in the 16th year of my age, the initiation ceremony 
was performed in a room in Dumete’s Chawl in my case, and I 
was made to eat a piece of bread, which made my hairs stand 
on end because of a vague feeling that I had done something 
awful. The Paramahaiiisa society went on in the manner above 
described till about the early sixties, when the book in which 
the names of the members were written down was stolen, and 
every body was afraid that he would be exposed to caste perse¬ 
cutions, and the'society naturally broke up and the caste question 
was transferred to another sphere. 

Some of the members of the Paramahamsa society felt that 
Social Reform could not have a stable and healthy footing unless 
based on Religious Reform. They, therefore, organised the 
Theistic body of the PrarthanS Samaja on the model of the 
Brahmo Samaja of Calcutta. The guiding principle of this 
reform was the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
This last implies an obliteration of caste distinctions and much 
mor . It implies also the levelling down of ail social dis¬ 
tinctions for which, however, many members of religious bodies 
are not prepared. But the general attitude of these new re- 
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formers towards castes is more hostile than that of old reformers 
like Buddha and the Vai$navas, and it may be said that these 
new religious bodies have adopted all the programme of the 
social reformers. One prominent body of these reformers — that 
of the New Dispensation—has not yet adopted the doctrine of 
the doing away of the Purdah in the case of women. 

But a still more wider sphere, which the caste reform has 
acquired, is the growing public opinion against it, called into being 
by considerations of self-interests. If you have to travel by rail 
you must lay aside some at least of the caste requirements. If 
’ you want to better your position in life by getting into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Medical Service, or by 
becoming a barrister, or an expert in any art or science, you must 
go to England and Europe or to America. This involves decided 
violation of caste rules, since even if you are supposed not to 
resort to any forbidden food, you have to eat the food cooked 
by Indian Christians or by Europeans. The caste rules in this 
respect are set aside without any compunction, and a large 
number of men secure these practical advantages which result 
from the violation. Caste is given up by these persons not 
because they thereby contribute to the consolidation of the 
nation, but simply because they wish to improve their worldly 
position. 

The natural effect of this, as I have stated on several 
previous occasions, is that a man, when he starts for Europe 
or America, leaves his caste at the Apollo or Ballard Pier, and 
all the while that he remains in those foreign countries, he 
lives without it and resumes it at those Piers when he returns. 
That is, these travellers go through a penance when they come 
back to purify themselves from the sin which they believe not 
to have committed, or when they do not do so, they live as 
members of their own previous castes. This at the best may be 
characterised as unconscious Caste Reform, and is highly pre- 
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judicial to the healthy growth of Hindu society since it involves 
hypocrisy. There are, however, a few daring persons who 
continue the practice of dining at forbidden places, which they 
had to adopt in foreign countries, even after their return, and 
there are still others, who, without going to foreign countries, 
give up the caste-rule of not eating the food cooked by a man 
belonging to a caste lower than his. 

In the meanwhile a wave of reaction has been sweeping over 
us for a good many years. I heard of the formation of a 
Brahman Club in Bombay about 25 years ago, and since 
that we have had Clubs and periodical Conferences called 
Parisads of many castes-the Saras vat as, the Kayastha Prabhus, 
the Daivaj nas or goldsmiths, the Shimpis or tailors, the 
Malis or gardeners and others. It is often urged in favour of 
such conferences or Parisads, that they are the means of the 
introduction of Social Reform in those communities. The object 
of the Sarasvata Pari$ad is stated to be the union of all the sub¬ 
castes. To that extent the Pari$ad does good no doubt; but the 
assertion of the exclusiveness of the community, involved in the 
holding itself of the Parisads or the running of a Club, serves to 
harden the caste distinctions instead of softening them. Hence 
these Parisads and Clubs are retrogressive in my opinion. 

Then again we often hear of the bitter relations between the 
Marathas and the Brahmans in some of the Native States, the 
Brahmans declining to perform domestic rites by the use of Vedic 
Mantras in the houses of the Marathas, and the Marathas insisting 
on their being so performed. The partiality of a man in high 
position, using his patronage in favour of men of his own caste 
only, has descended to us from very old times. It was thought 
that English education would cure a man of this caste partiality, 
but it is a matter of regret that it has not, and a doubt often creeps 
into my mind as to whether after all, English education will 
instil into our minds that resoluteness, sincerity of purpose 
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and energetic prosecution, that are necessary for bringing about 
a conscious reform on national grounds in the matter of caste, by 
obliterating the distinctions that it involves. 

But how is a conscious reform to be brought about ? Wo 
violate caste when it suits us, and resume it when the necessity 
has ceased. This insincerity must be given up, and wo must set 
ourselves to destroy caste consciously, for the consolidation of 
our nation by openly dining together. But oven this open 
dining may come to prevail and the caste remain strong. For 
this purpose it is necessary that there should be inter-marriages 
between the different castes. Such inter-marriages are allowed 
by the old Hindu Law, and it is only Pratiloma marriages that 
are prohibited. But the law of the land at present as shaped by 
our English courts, is that even Auuloma marriages are illegal. 
This is an artificial obstruction placed in the ways of those who 
seek to reform the condition of their country by the Courts of 
tliat Government, which by its system of education, has taught 
us to effect reforms. Therefore we should all join in a protest 
against this, and seek the re-enactment of the old Hindu Law. 

Then again it is stated that marriages between members of 
different castes will result in the degeneration of the race. But 
we have seen that mixed marriages were frequent in the olden 
times, and the progeny resulting from them became incorporated 
with the other Hindu communities showing no signs of de¬ 
generation. The distinction between an Aryan and a Negro 
is very great, and the offspring of an inter-marriage between 
them may prove to be inferior. But the distinction is not so 
great between a Citpavana, a Karhada, a Desastha, a Senavi, a 
Prabhu, a Daivajha, as to make us fear that the progeny resulting 
from the inter-marriages between these castes will be 
degenerate. 

There is however one objection to these inter-marriages. 
Some of the manners and customs, and even the modi; of cooking 
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food, are different in the ease of different castes, and an inter¬ 
marriage will cause a great deal of inconvenience to the wife 
and husband. But these will be passing inconveniences ; and 
to ensure our ultimate freedom from them, it is necessary that 
even before inter-marriages come into vogue, we should organise 
an intimate intercourse between the respectable families of the 
different castes so as to bring about a close approximation to 
each other. But whether we shall have the courage to perform 
such marriages on any large scale, is doubtful. Still if we place 
the ideal constantly before our mind and work up to it sincerely, 
there is nothing to prevent its realization in the course of time. , 
But it may appear impossible to some, and they may propose that 
the caste should continue to exist especially in matters of inter¬ 
marriage, but that our ordinary relations to each other must be 
based on the supposition that there is no caste distinction between 
us. In our Meetings and our Conferences and Congresses 
we should accustom ourselves to be guided only by tiie 
feelings of a United Nation. You will liaye to consider whether 
this is possible *, whether if one of your leaders in such move¬ 
ments attains to real power, he will, not be guided by partiality 
for his own caste in the exercise of that power. Caste feeling 
is of the same kind as national feeling, but its mischievousness 
consists in its being confined to a small community following a 
few occupations only ; while the national feeling extends over a 
vast community, the members of which follow different occu¬ 
pations which are complements of each other and constitute a 
solid unit. But if this national feeling brings about an estrange¬ 
ment between different bodies of men, notwithstanding great 
similarities between them in times of peace, and, in much 
exaggerated form, in times of war, as is the case in Europe at 
present, how can you expect its bastard kindred-^the caste 
feeling—to bring about a greater harmony between the different 
castes ? The caste feeling dies even harder than the national 
feeling. It subsists among the Goanese Christians to this day. 
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Its very narrowness and want of self-sufficiency constitute a 
danger to the growth of the higher or national feeling. 

From the preceding it will be seen that I propose that we 
should keep the ideal of the obliteration of caste distinctions 
constantly before our mind’s eye. The question now is whether 
we should similarly aim at the destruction of provincial 
distinctions: whether it is desirable that Gujratis, Marathas, 
Punjabis, Hindusthanis, Bengalis, the Telagus, the Tamils, the 
Kanarese, the Malayalams and others should bo fused togethor 
into one mass of humanity. It may be desirable, but is it 
possible ? Innumerable languages are spoken by those people : 
—their manners, customs, aims, aspirations, literature and art 
differ considerably. Is it possible to bring about their uni¬ 
fication ? These people are not only as different as, but more 
different than the nations of Europe. Nationality and race 
assert themselves in spite of all endeavours to efface them. What, 
therefore, we should seek is to bring out Social Reform inclusive 
of the obliteration of caste in each of the communities or 
provinces and not to unify them. But the result of having 
many provincial nationalities must be mutual jealousies, and an 
. uncontrollable desire in those that are enterprising, to subjugate 
others, and finally a war of annihilation, such as the one now 
being waged in Europe. Will our provincial nationalities not 
lead to similar result ? 

With regard to Europe, sober and thoughtful men 
have perceived the necessity of placing all the nations 
therein under one central authority, whose decisions and com¬ 
mands should be obeyed by all. The confederation of European 
nationalities is the ideal conceived by these thinkers, and if the 
present War ends in a thorough discomfiture of the most 
aggressive States, and a general weakening of them all, there will 
be attempts to< realize such a confederation. 

Here in India, however, we have already got a Central 
Authority to which all our provincial nationalities will be subject. 
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Under the guidance of this Central Authority, and in virtue of 
the policy hitherto pursued and to be pursued by it in future, 
our Provincial Nationalities will combine together for the 
promotion of Indian interests, as opposed to provincial interests; 
and an Indian Nationality subordinating to itself the provincial 
nationalities, will grow up. The Indian National Congress and 
the other National Conferences, as well as the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, have already given birth to a 
feeling of Indian Nationality. Things are everywhere tending 
towards provincial autonomies, controlled and regulated by a 
supreme power, exercising sway over the whole of India. 

In social matters also our aim must be the same, and 
we should seek provincial reform, regulated and controlled 
by the necessities of a general Indian Social Reform. 
Confederation here as well as in Politics should be our aim. 
Lastly, whatever we are able to accomplish in the matter of 
Social Reform, and even supposing that we do not succeed 
at all, we should impress upon our minds the idea that we 
have a duty to perform towards our province and our country, 
and endeavour to discharge it without regard, in the words* of 
the Bhagavadgita, to the resulting fruit, i.e., not being depressed 
by failure, or elated by success into a blind over-confidence 
and carelessness. 1 


1 The foregoing was the Address of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, as President of 
the Second Aryan Brotherhood Conference, held at Bombay on Thursday, the 
4th of November 1915 and the following days. [N.B.U.] 
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[From C. Y. Chintamani’s “Indian Social Reform” 1901, 

Part Third, pp. 177-190.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I must in accordance with the usual 
practice begin by thanking you for having elected me your 
Chairman. On the present occasion, however, this is not a mere 
matter of routine and formality. Certain circumstances have 
this year very widely evoked enthusiasm for the cause of Social 
Reform, and have led to a sort of constitution being given to this 
conference similar to that which the Political Congress possesses. 

I have before me to-day a large number of my countrymen, who, 

I believe, are sincere advocates of social reform, as calculated to 
improve the fortunes of our country, and to place her in a 
condition to enable her to maintain her position in the keen 
competition and rivalry that is now going on between the 
different countries and races of the world. To be the Chairman 
of a body of such true lovers of their country is an honour that 
cannot but be highly appreciated. 

About sixty years ago, none among us had any idea of the 
reform of our society, and a Conference such as this was out of 
the question. But since that time we have come in closer 
contact with Western Civilisation, chiefly through the means of 
English education ; and that has led us to take interest in the 
concerns of Indian Society in general, and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justice and com¬ 
passion for the various classes that compose our society. If then . 
you are animated by these sentiments, the task before us to-day 
will present no difficulties. For the end, aimed at by the pro¬ 
positions that will be laid before you, is justice and fair play to 
all classes of persons, the alleviation of their sufferings and the 
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removal of obstacles in the free development of our individual 
activities. 

And first, a good many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of our society. Gentlemen, 
one half of the intelleotual, moral and spiritual resources of 
our country is being wasted. If our womeA wore educated as 
they ought to be, they would be a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently, and will shed the influence of the benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, So to say, humanise them. 
All the means of educating women, therefore, that have been 
indicated in the propositions, you will, I feel sure, approve of. 
You will see that the opening of High Schools is one of them. 
That necessarily implies that the study of English language 
and literature is considered to be beneficial to our womep. 
Though there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
this point, still I believe the necessity of such education has 
been recognised by the majority. But I think it still remains 
an open question whether our ideal for the education of women 
ought to be the same as that* for the education of men,— 
whether after they finish their High School education, they 
ought to be made to go through the whole University Course 
upto the M.A. Degree. If bitter complaints have recently 
been urged as to the great pressure which our University 
Education imposes upon our men, much stronger grounds 
there are for fear as regards women, whose constitution is more 
delicate and certain incidents in whose life and whose domestic 
duties tax them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High 
School education, if further progress is desired, there should 
be a selection of such subjects as are more calculated to develop 
the peculiar aptitudes of womanly nature. 

The other points concerning our daughters and our 
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sisters have reference to the unjust and cruel sufferings 
to which our present social usages subject them, and 
which no man—in whom the sentiments of justice and 
compassion are developed—can find it in his heart to 
tolerate even for a moment. The misery of our widows has 
been the subject of frequent remarks; I will therefore not 
detain you long by a full exposition of it. I will only make a 
general observation that that society which allows men to 
marry any number of times even upto the age of sixty,'while 
it strongly forbids even girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband after one is dead,—which gives liberty to a man of 
50 or GO to marry a girl of eleven or twelve, which has no 
word of condemnation for the man who marries another wife 
within fifteen days after the death of the first, is a society 
which sets very little value upon the life of a female human 
being, and places women on the same level with cattle and is 
thus in an unsound condition, disqualifying it for a successful 
competition with societies with a more healthy constitution. 

Often times the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances 
proves her death warrant. This matter has within the last few 
years forced itself powerfully upon my observation. A young 
man of thirty or thirty-five loses his first wife ; straightway ho 
proceeds to marry another, who is a girl of ten or twelve. 
That girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty ; 
another takes her place; immediately after, she too dies 
similarly ; then comes a third who meets with the same fate ; 
anJ a fourth is married by the persevering man and is 
eventually left a widow before she is out of her teens. A great 
many such cases have occurred within the last few years and 
amongst our educated men. The medical men, whom I have 
consulted, say that the results are due to the marriages being 
ill-assorted, i.e., to the great inequality between the age of the 
girl and of the strong and vigorous man. I do not know 
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how else to characterise these cases except as cases of human 
■ sacrifice. Surely, if the men who have married girls 
successively in this manner are educated men, their 
refined sentiments and feelings ought to make them spare poor 
innocent girls and marry grown up women, — widows, if 
unmarried ones are not to be had. Gentlemen, this case of 
ill-assorted marriages deserves greater condemnation at our hands 
than the other, which is the only one that seems to be 
contemplated in one of the resolutions to be brought forward 
and in which an old man of even fifty or sixty marries a girl 
of ten or twelve. 

I will next call your attention to those points in the 
resolutions which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all, allow me to observe that a very great revolution has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed 
by a people, amongst whom the sense of equal justice for all 
classes of people, has received a high development. A Sadra 
at the present day is not more heavily punished than a 
Brahmana for the same crimes. Manu, YSjnyavalkya and 
others have been set aside in this respect, and the privileges 
which in the eye of the criminal law, men of the highest caste 
enjoyed, have been taken away from them. I remember about 
45 years ago when a Brahman was hanged for committing a 
murder at Ratnagiri, it created a stir among the people, since 
such a punishment for a Brahman was opposed to all past 
traditions of the country. But of course the change did -not 
provoke active hostility and has been acquiesced in on all sides. 
Similarly a Sadra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary if a teacher in a 
Government school refuses to teach the sacred Mantras to a 
Sadra, he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools 
and colleges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to all castes and classes, But it is very much to be 
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regretted that the treasures of knowledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all, is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they should. This is to be accounted for in a 
great measure by the fact of the old traditional feeling not 
having gone out education is not what the Sudras think of 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to 
educate himself and smoothen his path, to a University Degree. 
Similarly the railways have been effecting a silent revolution. 
A holy Brahman does not scruple to sit in a third class 
carriage by the side of a Mahar, whose very shadow is an 
abomination on ordinary occassions. 


The MaharS and Man^fe on this side of the country and the 
Pariahs on the other, who form the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outcasts of Ilihdu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar 
Haridasa in his prefatory remarks, while; performing a 
Kirtana at my house a few years ago, was very touching. He 
said, ‘ The Vedas and Sastras have cast us aside, but the Santas or 
saints of the middle ages have had compassion on us’. And 
be it said to the credit of the Santas of Maharatftra headed by 
the Brahman Ekanatha, and to the Santas of other provinces, 
that they had compassion for the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and admitted their claims to religious instruction and a better 
treatment. If then in those olden days, these pious men, with 
their hearts elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest 
Sudra to religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon 
whom a greater variety of influences have been operating, 
refuse to exert ourselves for bringing enlightenment in the dense 
darkness in which his mind is shrouded ? And I believe from 
the opportunities 1 have had of observation, that the despised 
Mahar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. So that to continue to 
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keep him in ignorance, is to deprive the country of an 
appreciable amount of intellectual resources. 

And generally allow me to observe that the rigid system of 
castes, which prevails among us, will ever act as a heavy drag on 
our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down to certain 
occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, 
renders those men less useful to the country. When all men 
belonging to a certain caste must follow a certain occupation 
only, the field is overstocked and poverty is the result. You 
can get a Brahman school master for five or six rupees a # 
month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot be had 
unless you pay from twenty to twenty-five rupees per mensem. 
And unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in this respect, 
and each allowed to make the best possible use of his own 
powers, the country cannot economically advance. Special 
privileges enjoyed by certain castes must keep the members of 
others in a disadvantageous position in the rivalry and 
competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole must 
put forth all its power, it is necessary that there should be ’no . 
special privileges and special restrictions. 

Again the principle of caste has throughout our history 
operated in such a way that each caste has now come to form a 
separate community with distinct usages, even as to the kind of 
food that is eaten and the manner in which it is cooked. And 
there is no social inter-communication between them of a nature 
to bind them together into one whole. Hence, instead of there 
being a feeling of sympathy between different castes, there is 
often a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to me 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If 
therefore we feel at all concerned as regards the future of 
our country in the great struggle that is going on in the 
world, something must be immediately done to induce a 
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feeling of unity among these distinct communities, and to convert 
active antipathy into active sympathy. 

And I will here make bold to assert that the chronic poverty 
of the agricultural classes and the depredation of the proverbial 
Savakar or money-lender constitute a great social evil. The 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of mere special legislation ; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil, and the money-lender continues to charge 
interest from 18 to 25 per cent on loans raised on the security of 
lands, and two or four pice per rupee per month, i.e., 37^ or 75 
per cent on smaller sums lent for shorter periods; and there 
are also enhancements of interest when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant is 
everywhere a prey to the rapacity of the money-lender and 
is never allowed to raise his head. This is a political as well as 
a ’social question. The Gorernment has been on several 
occasions urged to establish Agricultural Banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing so, and we too, whose countrymen 
‘the agriculturists are, have not shown particular solicitude to 
remedy the evil by establishing banks of our own. I do not 
think any special banking institution with elaborate machinery, 
such as has been recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary 
bank with agencies at the District towns, and sub-agencies for 
circles with a radius of about at 10 miles, will, I think, fully 
answer the purpose. Money should be lent on the security of 
land at an interest from 9 to 12 per cent, payable about the 
same time as the land revenue. Sympathetic, though firm, 
treatment should be accorded to the peasants, and the agents 
employed should not be unscrupulous men exacting perqui¬ 
sites for themselves. But I will not trespass on the province 
of the man of business, and whatever be the scheme that may 
be considered suitable and whatever its details, this I feel 
certain about—that shrewed men ought not to be allowed to 
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prey upon the ignorance and entire helplessness of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, and perpetuate their wretched condition. 

Then there are other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles of our healthy develop¬ 
ment. The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, 
since its effect is to undermine the strength of both, and bring 
forth a progeny of weak children. The growth of the parents 
themselves, intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ; and in the 
course of evolution our race must become incapable of that 
energy and stillness of application, which are so necessary, 
under the conditions brought into existence by the rivalry and 
competition of races. The prohibition of travel in foreign 
countries I would put under the same head, since the same 
acts as an obstacle to the free expansion of our energies and 
capacities. 

These are the principal pointy aimed at by the Social 
Reformer. You will see that what is necessary in order that 
these reforms may come into practice, is that there should 
spring up in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, and a love for one’s own country and 
race, and an anxiety for their future well-being. If the 
feelings have been awakened in us with any degree of intensity, 
they cannot fail to realise themselves in some sort of action, 
and I believe that the contrary holds true that when no action 
follows, the feelings are either not awakened at all, or if really 
awakened, are very weak. It is this fact and also the general 
conservatism of our nature as well as the fear of excommuni¬ 
cation, that hold us back, and we devise a number of excuses for 
our inaction. 

Sometimes we are disposed to leave the whole matter 
to the action of time, thinking that all that we desire 
will come into practice just as the rigidity of caste 
rules is being gradually lessened by railway travelling and 
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such other circumstances. But time is not a force—it is simply 
a conception of the mind to connect events together—and cannot 
work any changes. If therefore any changes have come on in 
the course of time, they must be brought about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact* 
such changes are often very extensive and important. For 
instance, the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female 
infanticide and Kulinism have come into existence in compara¬ 
tively recent times. But if you examine their origin, you will 
find that the first owes its introduction probably to the circum¬ 
stance that when the girls grew up, they went wrong in some 
cases. In order to prevent such a result, they were tied down to 
a husband before they were of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sin was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not under 
the guidance of reason. Consequently the many evil effects of 
early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment of that one 
object was exclusively attended to. If, however, the desire to 
prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, other 
modes would have been devised for avoiding it than the one 
actually chosen. 

Similarly the practice of female infanticide and of 
Kulinism must in the beginning have arisen from family 
pride. One’s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no importance or distinction. To marry her into a 
high family requires a heavy expenditure of money, which the 
father cannot afford, and in the case of Kulinism, such a family 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer the disgrace of ally¬ 
ing himself with a low family, he allowed his daughter to be 
destroyed, and in the other case to be married to one who had 
innumerable wives already. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under the guidance of the higher 
feelings of love and tenderness for a human being, and especially 
for one’s own child. 
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Thus then what time brings about is very often not 
under the guidance of reason or the higher feelings of our 
nature, and consequently, very often, degradation is the result 
and not elevation. It will, therefore, not do to leave reform to 
time or the slow or unconscious operation of causes. It must 
be effected from a conscious intention, and the motive force 
should be, as above remarked, a sense of justice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the future of one’s own country. 
Unable to appreciate the feelings of the true reformer, we often 
accuse him of being hasty in desiring to do everything at once, 
—we sometimes say that if he had adopted a particular way,. 
the reform he desires would have long come into practice. Com¬ 
ments such as these I always suspect, especially when they 
come from a man who has done little or nothing practical. I 
am, however, not an advocate of headlong action. The motive 
forces of reform should be powerful in our hearts, but they 
must be tempered in a manner not to lead us to cut ourseltes 
from a vital connection with the past. We should not adopt 
the procedure of the French Revolution, but imitate the mode 
of action of the English people, whose pupils we are. They 
have realised as great changes as the French Revolution sought 
to effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the country. It will not be impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned from foreign travels 
should live like an ordinary Hindu. A remarried widow 
should conduct herself just like an ordinary Hindu lady. And 
even as regards caste, we should behave towards each other 
in ordinary matters as if no such distinction existed' between 
us; while as to eating together and inter-marriage, they must 
come in by and by, especially when the sharp distinctions as to 
usages and customs between the several castes are obliterated by 
a closer intercommunication than that which exists at the 
present day. 
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But the great danger of delayed reform is that in a 
short time the feeling which dictated it becomes cool, and 
the necessity for it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result 
it is essential that the motive springs of reform should always 
be kept alive in our hearts. We should make an earnest effort 
never to lose sight of the goal we have to reach. But the 
modest proposal that will be laid before you as regards these 
two matters, viz., inter-communication as regards eating, and 
marriage-alliance between members of the sub-divisions of the 
same castes, involves no violent change whatever; consequently, 
there is, I believe, no excuse for delaying its realisation. 

Generally it may be observed that what we have to avoid is the 
formation of a separate caste cut off from all social intercourse 
with any of the existing Hindu castes,—that is to say, we should 
avoid such complete isolation, as for instance, conversion to 

Christianity leads to. And most of the reforms we advocate 

<* 

involve no break of continuity. Some of them will be wel¬ 
comed by the orthodox people themselves, and as regards a 
great many others, what we propose is merely to go back to 
the more healthy condition in which our society once existed. 
In ancient times girls were married after they had attained 
maturity, now they must be married before; widow marriage 
was in practice, now it has entirely gone out, women were 
often highly educated and taught even music and dancing, now 
they are condemned to ignorance and denied any accomplish¬ 
ments. The castes were only . four in number, now they are 
innumerable. Inter-dining among those castes was not pro¬ 
hibited, now the numberless castes that prevail cannot have 
inter-communication of that nature. Consistently with the 
maintenance of continuity in this manner, there ought to be, I 
think, as much action as possible. A strong public opinion 
must be created among the whole body of educated natives 
condemning any departure from the programme of reform, 
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while no mercy should be shown to one who does what even 
the orthodox disapprove, and at sixty, marries a girl of ten or 
twelve, or another wife immediately after the death of the first. 
The exhibition of any caste partiality must also be severely 
condemned, as no religious rules require it. Unless we act in 
this manner, all our advocacy of reform will sink into the 
merest sentimentality more demoralising in its effects than 
sturdy orthodoxy. 

But even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a right 
cause, and consequently is better than stolid indifference or 
active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately the mental 
attitude of a great many educated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal, as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Ranade the other day, social reform is 
now confined to Brahmos. The great body of educated 
Bengalees, who are not Brahmos, are indifferent or hostile. The 
late Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagara, who inaugurated the reform 
about widow-marriage, and first ransacked our Smj-ti literature 
to be able to make out that it was sanctioned by the Sastras, and 
worked for a life-time to make it popular, was in his later 
days filled with despondency, and expressed his conviction to 
visitors from this side of the country that Hindus as Hindus 
would never accept Social Reform. It is certainly a matter 
of the deepest regret that it should be confined to a religious 
body. We on this side have not come to this pass yet, though 
we have our full share of indifference and hostility. The aim 
of the reformers here has always been to reform our society— 
our nation. I am happy to find that our Madras friends agree 
with us in this respect. Reform through the agency of caste, 
which is attempted in some parts of the country, is very un¬ 
satisfactory. Very little can be effected in this way. The 
reduction of marriage expenses and measures of this -nature 
only can be carried out by its means, and the great danger of 
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this method is, that caste which has corroded the vitals of this 
oountry, will be strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz., truth, justice 
and sympathy. Two of the greatest historians of England have 
told us that the Moral Law governs the affairs of the world ; its 
observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of these 
I have quoted elsewhere, and will now ask your attention to 
the observations of the other. The strongest of the forces, 
which are steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or 
decay are, according to Lecky, the moral ones. ‘ Their perma¬ 
nent political well-being,’ he says, ‘ is essentially the outcome 
of their moral state The Moral Law seeks to purify private 
life and to effect social justice, and through these alone is the 
political well-being of a nation possible. 

' And Evolutionary Science is beginning to teach us the same 
lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary conditions of 
p’rogress towards a higher condition among men as well as among 
the lower creatures. This competition and this rivalry tend to 
establish the supremacy of the stronger individual over the 
weaker; his race propagates itself and that of the other 
disappears. It is this law that is leading or has led to the 
extinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the stronger 
European races in America, Australia, New Zealand and other 
islands. This competition and rivalry need not assume the form 
of an actual war of extermination. It has been clearly ascertained 
that even in the midst of profound peace, the primitive races 
show a tendency to disappear. If this law was in operation in 
our country, our future must be very gloomy. But our climate 
will, I think, come to our rescue, as it has been ascertained that 
the stronger races of Western Europe cannot, if settled here, 
exhibit the same energy and perseverance that they do in 
temperate regions. Colonisation of India by the European races* 
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is, therefore, an impracticability; but does not deliver us from 
the dangers of competition and rivalry with them. And again 
that law must be in operation among us to ensure our own 
progress. But to estimate its full effects we must understand 
the conditions under which it acts in the case of man. 

Man is a social animal, and the competition that comes 
into operation in his case is a competition between societies. 
The ancient history of the human race consists of 
wars between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another. This competition and rivalry t 
between different societies is going on still, and in order 
that a society may carry on the contest to a successful 
issue, it is necessary that it should be so organised, that the 
individuals composing it, should not be borne down by artificial 
restrictions, but be able to put forth their best powers and 
capacities. 

The history of England, for example, shows a gradual 
emancipation of the classes that were once in a condition 
of little better than slavery, and a renunciation of their 
privileges by the dominant classes. The effect of this has been 
to place the individual in a more advantageous position to 
conduct the battle of life, and thus to render the society, of 
which he is a member, fitter for competition and rivalry with 
other societies.# But it is the development of sympathetic or 
altruistic feelings only amongst the privileged classes and the 
society generally, that can lead to the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties of others and the redress of their grievances. Without such 
feelings, internal dissensions and eventual degradation must be 
the rules. And these feelings are now leading the 
English people to devise means for relieving the chronic 
poverty of the lower classes, to readjust the relations 
between labour and capital, and undertake a variety 
of schemes to relieve distress and misery. It is a patent 
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fact acknowledged by all disinterested persons that, the 
English people have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher 
degree than any other European nation, and by the way, this 
constitutes the basis of our hopes in a future for our country. 
Just as England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities 
and sufferings; of the lower classes of her-population, so shall 
efforts not be wanting on her part to remove our disabilities 
and sufferings, but the law of social evolution cannot cease to 
operate, and in order that our society may be able to hold its 
own in the competition and rivalry with other societies, which 
is inevitable, we must abide by the conditions of that law. 
That law is thus stated by the latest writer on the subject, 
whose book has created a great stir: “ That the moral law is the 
unchanging law of progress in human society is the lesson 
which appears to be written over all things. No school of 
Theology has ever sought to enforce this teaching with the 
directness and emphasis, with which it appears that evolutionary 
science will in the future be justified in doing. In the silent 
and strenuous rivalry, in which every section of the race is of 
necessity continually engaged, permanent success appears to be 
invariably associated with certain ethical and moral conditions 
favourable to the maintenance of a high standard of social 
efficiency, and with those conditions only.” 

If then social efficiency and consequent success are what we 
desire in our contest with other races, we must, because 
the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those ethical and 
moral conditions. We must cultivate a sense of j ustico and a love 
and sympathy for others, relieve the poor widow of her 
sufferings, remove the disabilities of woman-kind and of the 
lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and capacities 
of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the more 
imperative from our ’political condition. If we ask England 
to remove our disabilities, we must as a necessary preliminary, 
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show that we are worthy of the favour by removing the 
disabilities of the oppressed classes of our society. Thus and 
thus alone will our country prosper. , Every scheme for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail, if it does not make 
provision for the growth of these sympathetic virtues, and 
through them, for the realisation of Social Reform, 

Let us then invigorate and elevate our souls by ever placing 
before our mind’s eye the precept of the Great Indian Reformer 
of the sixth century before Christ, the lion of the Sakya race, 
Gautama, the enlightened'; “ Cultivate a mind boundless (as 
sympathy) for all beings as is that of the mother who protects 
her only son by sacrificing her own life ”; and with him 
proclaim from the Social Conference Hall, “ May all living 
beings, feeble or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small 
or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, born or to be 
born, be happy ”, 



SOCIAL REFORM AND THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
MADRAS HINDU SOCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION 


[From “The Indian Social Reform”, Edited By C. Y. 
Ohintamani, 1901; Part Fourth, pp. 218-229.] 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar delivered the following Address as 
President of the Second Anniversary Meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association, held on the 27th of December 
1894:— 

I have been all my life a schoolmaster and as suoh it has 
been my duty to castigate boys and young men. In the 
observations I am going to make, therefore, you may find a 
go’od deal not flattering to you nor to your taste; but I assure 
you it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote 
the real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform 
Association has done me very great honour by inviting me to 
preside at its annual meeting. But great as the honour is, it 
had not a sufficiently attractive power to drag me about seven 
hundred miles away from my closet in Poona. What I come 
for, is to encourage the Members of the Association, and 
congratulate them on having begun real practical work in 
matters of social reform by taking pledges, and on their 
determination to withstand all the inconveniences or persecution 
that may result therefrom, for the sake of truth and their 
country’s good. They have thus shown rare moral courage, 
and given evidence of the possession of what I call moral 
force. By moral force I mean in the present case strong 
indignation against the evils, injustice, and even the cruelties 
that at present disgrace our society, and an earnest dessire to 
eradicate them, Moral forces of this sort our race has not 
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shown within the last twenty centuries, and we have allowed 
ourselves, without any thought and feeling, to be drifted into 
our present deplorable condition. 

The Social Ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient times than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and practices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance at what 
might be called the several layers of Sanskrit literature. The 
oldest layer is that of the Mantras of the Vedas. Next in 
antiquity come the Brahmanas and Aranyakas or forest- 
chapters including the Upanisads. Then we have the so-called 
Sutras which deal with sacrificial matters and the religious 
concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we have 
the epic poems, the Mahabharata and the Rftmayana, and last 
of all, the Metrical Smrtis or law-books and the Puranas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent ,of 
literature is that of the critical scholar, whose object is to trace 
out history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence 
of time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Now with reference to the first point—about the education of 
women—there is no question that in the very olden times, 
they were not debarred from the highest education. In the 
list of teachers which a ftgvedi Brahman has to repeat in 
connection with a daily ceremony called the Brahma Yajna, 
there are the names of three women — Gargl Vacakneyi, 
Sulabha Mai trey I, and Vadava Pratitheyi. The works of some 
of the male teachers therein named have come down to us, 
wherefore, they were historical persons. Hence the three 
women, mentioned along with them, were also historical 
persons, and were teachers though there are now no works 
which go by their names. The first of these is also mentioned 
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in an TJpanisad, as forming a member of an assemblage of 
learned R§is in which the highest problems about the world 
and the supreme and individual soul were discussed, and as 
taking part in the debate. In the epic poems girls are 
represented as going through a regular course of education of 
which dancing, drawing ami music formed parts; they are 
represented as mixing freely with men and taking part in 
conversation on the highest subjects. Buddhistic literature also 
represents women as actively assisting the reform which 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
about virtue, duty and absolution. Gradually, however, their 
importance lessened and about the time when the dramatic 
literature arose, we find that as a class they were not taught 
Sanskrit, though they could read and write in the popular 
languages and even compose poetry in them. Even so late as 
the eleventh century, women were not condemned to 
exclusion, and were taught scientific music, as follows from a 
copper-plate Inscription (recently edited and translated by me 1 ) 
in which a queen, one of the wives of a king of the Deccan, 
is represented to have sung a beautiful song in an assembly 
composed of the highest officers of that and the surrounding 
kingdoms, and to have obtained as a reward the consent of her 
husband to give land in charity to Brahmans. The seclusion 
of women and their ignorance is, therefore, a custom that was 
introduced in later times, and the Mussalman domination 
contributed to render it very rigid. 

AGE OF MARRIAGE 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no question whatever 
that girls were married after they came of age. The religious 
formulas that are repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 

1 Published in Volume III of this Edition, pp. 340 ff. [N. B. U.] 
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mature girls. The bridegroom has to say to his bride that she 
has become his friend* and companion and that together they 
would bring up a family. It is impossible that a girl below 
the age of twelve can understand such expressions addressed 
to her. When the formulas were composed, therefore, girls 
had already arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the 
Sutras, the bride and the bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days, and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given, if the girl was of an age when she could not cohabit 
with her husband. In some of the Sutras there is an actual 
direction for their being brought together on the fourth day 
after the marriage ceremony. All this necessarily implies that 
the girl had arrived at maturity before the marriage ceremony 
was performed. 

In profane literature also, we have the clearest indications 
that girls were married after they attained maturity. But early 
marriages began soon to come into practice. Asvalayana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under¬ 
stood from the nature of the ceremonies, that they were to be 
of a mature age. Hiranyakesin and Jaimini expressly prohibit 
a man’s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of his study, the student, they direct, 
shall marry a girl who is Anagnika, i.e., not immature. 
Evidently when these It?is wrote, the practice of early marriages 
was coming in; but they set their face against it as irrational. 

The authors of later Sutras, such as Gobhila, and Manu, after 

, , » 

giving general directions as regards marriage, lay down that 
it is best to marry a girl who is Nagnika, i.e., one who has not 
arrived at puberty. They only thus recommend early 
marriages. This shows that when they lived and wrote, the 
feeling against late marriages had grown strong. Of the writers 
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of Metrical Smrtis, Mann is not quite decidedly opposed to late 
marriages, but other writers prescribe early marriages only, 
under religious penalties. 

In this manner late marriages gradually went out 
of use and early marriages became general. When the 
custom of such marriages became established, the evils 
arising from them were not perceived by anybody, and 
gradually in this part of the country in particular, the age 
at which boys and girls were married became lower and lower, 
until now a female infant nine months old is tied in holy wed¬ 
lock to a male infant about a year old. Here there is an in¬ 
stance of the fact that our people through the influence of custom 
lost all sense of the utter absurdity of the practice. 

REMARRIAGE OF WOMEN 

The practice of re-marriage of women also prevailed in the 
olden times. The Aitereya Brahmana contains a statement 
which may be thus translated. ‘ Therefore one man may hav.e 
several wives, but one woman cannot have several husbands 
simultaneously’. This shows that polygamy was in practice, 
but not polyandry. And to exclude that only-and not a 
woman’s having several husbands at different times—the writer 
uses the word ‘simultaneously’. Thus a woman can have several 
husbands at different times. 

In the performance of the funeral ceremonies of the 
keeper of the sacred fire, the practice prevailed of 
making his wife lie down with t his dead body, but before 
setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated the sense of which is ‘Rise Up, 0 woman, 
to join the world of the living. Thou best down with this man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of 
this second husband, who is to take hold of thy hand’. This 
verse occurs in the Rgveda Samhita and in the Taittiriya 
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Aranyaka. In the latter it is explained by Sfiyana in accordance 
with my translation, but in the former he explains the word 
Didhisu, which occurs in it, not as a second husband as he does 
here, but ‘ as one who impregnates,’ and makes it applicable to 
the first husband. European scholars of what might be called 
the ‘ Etymological school ’ also explain the word in the latter 
sense, but the word Didhisu acquired by usage the sense of a 
‘ second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside that sense 
and explain it etymologically as ‘one who impregnates’. And 
another School of Yedic scholars, who attend more to usage, is 
growing up in Germany, and I fee»l confident that they would 
explain the word and verse in the manner in which Sayana 
explains it in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. This verse is in the 
Atharva Yeda preceded by another, the sense of which is * this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies 
down by thy side, 0 mortal who art dead, following the ancient 
practice ; grant her in this world children as well as wealth.’ 
If he is asked to give her children after his death, they must be 
children from another husband. In another place in the 
Atharva Yeda, it is stated that 4 she, who after having had one 
husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be separated 
from him if she and he perform the rite called Aja-Pan- 
caudana’. Here you have a clear statement about the re¬ 
marriage of a widow. 

In later times the practice began to get out of use, 
and in the time of Manu it was restricted to a child-widow. 
But the condition of remarried women was considered 
lower than that of the wife of a first husband. Still, however, in 
two other Metrical Smrtis occurs a text, in which women under 
certain circumstances are allowed to marry a second husband, 
and the death of the first husband is one of these circumstances. 
This shows that even in later times, the practice of widow 
marriages prevailed in some parts of the country, while the 
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existence of texts prohibitory of it in the Purftnas and some 
Smftis, shows that it had gone out of use in others. 

Widow-marriage was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late period as the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, for, in a work written by a Jain in 1170 of the 
Yikrama Era, corresponding to 1114 of the Christian era, a story 
is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to dinner along with 
other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down and 
left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon 
which they told him that he had committed an irreligious deed 
in having taken the vow of an ascetic, before going through 
the previous condition of a married life. They then directed 
him to go away and marry a wife. He went away and de¬ 
manded the daughters of men belonging to his caste in marriage. 
But as he had become an old man, nobody would give his 
daughter to him, whereupon he went back to the ascetics and 
told them of what had occurred. Then they advised him to 
marry a widow, and he went away and did accordingly. In 
connection with this, the same text about the re-marriage of 
women, which I have quoted above, is given as occurring in 
their Sastras. But in still later times the practice became 
entirely obsolete. 


THE PRACTICE OF SATl 

There prevailed among us, you know, the practice of burning 
widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till it was 
put a stop to in 1830 by the British Government. Now in the 
Kgveda Saiiihitfi there is no trace whatever of Ihe existence of 
this practice, and it is supposed by a Germam scholar that it 
was adopted by Indian Aryas from another Aryan race, with 
which they afterwards came in contact; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate European race such as the. 
Thracians. But the Vedic Aryas had given it up ; and that it 
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once prevailed amongst them and was afterwards given up is 
indicated by the second of the two texts which I have quoted 
from the Atharva Veda in which it is said; “This woman 
following the ancient custom lies down by thee, 0 mortal 
Thus you will see that the custom, which had gone out of use 
amongst the Vedic Aryas was revived later on about the time, 
when th% Metrical Smptis were written, through the influence of 
the practice of other races. 

CAUSES OF DETERIORATION 

The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign influence 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before the Christian Era 
and a few after it, India was exposed to the inroads of foreign 
races from the West some of which afterwards settled in the 
country. The lowering of the status of women generally must 
have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But other 
causes also may have been in operation; for instance, the fact 
that when girls remain unmarried for several years after 
puberty, a few some times went wrong, must have contributed 
a good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. 
But the great point to be noticed is that the excesses, to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practices of female infanticide and Kulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that can get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con¬ 
dition of life, or belonging to a low family was considered 
disgraceful; and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Rajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
jtheir daughters to a man even though he had wives already ; 
and he came to have a number of them, often so many as 125. 
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Here you will find the inability of our people to perceive the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are under the 
influence of an idea, sanctioned by custom, than which nothing 
is more sacred. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

One social institution, and that perhaps, the most important, 
remains to be noticed. In the very early times the system of 
castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed about the 
end of the Yedic period. It arose from a difference of avoca¬ 
tions or professions. The feeling of a father that a son should 
follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this which in the 
beginning, at least when unchecked by other influences, gives 
rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signifies in the older 
portion of the Yeda a hymn composed in praise of a deity. There 
were some men, who were skilled in the composition of such 
songs. In return for these songs the Gods, to whom they were 
addressed, were believed to confer favours on the singers, and 
on those kings and princes for whose sake they were composed. 
Singers such as these were therefore always in requisition, 
whenever a God had to be propitiated, and it became a lucrative 
trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in that trade, — there 
came to be in course of time a certain number of families devot¬ 
ed to the avocation of composing these songs and singing them 
in the worship of Gods. The members of these families became 
‘Brahmanas’, and thus they came to be recognised as a separate 
caste. 

Similarly the descendants of princes, chiefs and soldiers 
followed the avocations of their ancestors, and came to form a 
caste of warriors. The cultivators of soil constituted the Vaisya 
caste. When the Aryan race left the Punjab and spread over 
Northern India some of the aboriginal races were incorporated 
with their society, and formed the caste of Sudras. Thus there 
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four castes, but the rules about these were by no means so rigid 
as they afterwards became. Even in the time of the Epics the 
Brahmanas dined with the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, as we see from 
the Brahmanic sage — Durvasa, having shared the hospitality 
of Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavas. A member of higher 
caste could marry a woman belonging to any of the lower 
castes ; there were also many instances in which a man belong¬ 
ing to a lower caste married a woman from the higher castes, 
Amongst the composers of the Vedic hymns there were some 
such as Kava§a Ailtlsa, who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, but was still admitted into it on account of the faculty 
they possessed. 

What caste has become in the course of time you 
need not be told. The smallest difference as regards locality, 
trade, or profession and practice, was enough to constitute a 
separate caste, and thus the four original castes have grown to 
four thousand, and there are no inter-marriages or inter-dining 
between any two of these. These four thousand castes form 
so many different communities and the phrase ‘ Hindu 
community 9 is but a geographical expression. The evil results 
of such a system on the social, religious and political condition 
of a country cannot be overstated. 

THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOM 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and 
practices were healthy and rational in the olden times, and they 
have latterly become corrupt and irrational through some cause 
or other. But the most wonderful thing about the matter is that 
the excess which in the downward course our race was led to, 
did not attract attention and rouse the moral sentiments or 
excite moral indignation; and women were committed to the 
flames, crying child-widows were forcibly disfigured and 
condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, little girls were 
sacrificed at the hymenal altar in numbers, female infants were 
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were murdered—and there was no body to protest against these 
cruelties as Hiranyakesin and Jaimini once did against early 
marriages. On the other hand, these later practices acquired 
the force of custom. Custom is a god whom our race devoutly 
worships, and religious sanction was accorded to these practices 
by the insertion of texts in the later books. The moral 
sentiments were not strong enough to burst through the thick 
veil of custom, and assert the claim of truth, justice and 
humanity. 

The question now is, whether with our minds liberalised 
by English Education and contact with European Civilisation, 
we shall still continue to worship custom and be its 
slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social practices to flourish. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to be merely superficial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the course of our history not emancipated ourselves from the 
tyranny of our political potentates and from the tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate. Fortunately, now, the British 
Government has freed us from the former, and granted us rights 
and allowed us a large measure of freedom; but not satisfied 
with that we are seeking for greater freedom. Shall we then 
with the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slavishly to the 
tyrant custom, and bear all the cruelty that it inflicts upon us ? 
If we do, the spirit of freedom that we think is awakened in us, 
is illusive and delusive. No! if we have to march on along 
with the progressive races of the West, with whom we are now 
indissolubly united, our social institutions must improve and 
become moral, rational, and just. There can be no advancement 
politically, I firmly assert, without social and moral advancement. 
And by seeking the several reforms that we have in view, we 
certainly shall not be taking a leap in the dark, for the condition 
of our society once was what we are now endeavouring to make 
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it. This is the spirit in which we should approach the question 
of sweeping away from our institutions the corruptions of 
later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the texts 
in the old books, we should convince the orthodox leaders of 
our society of the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them with their aid and 
consent. But such a tiling to my mind is an impossibility. 
Onr old books do not constitute the real authority in religious 
matters that we obey. Custom has been and is onr authority,—, 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious books, 
as I have already observed, sanctioning current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove, by means 
of their subtle arguments, customary practice to be the only 
one sanctioned by our religious books. The later development 
of the Hindu religious law has proceeded just on these lines. 
We must therefore begin the work of reform in spite of the 
orthodox leaders, trusting simply to our awakened moral 
consciousness, and to the fact that it is not an entirely new 
thing that we are going to introduce. 

EXHORTATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earnest 
and taken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a first 
instalment, though that about caste does not signify much in 
accordance with the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. No one can excommunicate us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmans in the presence of members 
of most of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to 
obliterate all distinctions at once. Caste has become so 
inveterate in Hindu Society that the endeavour to do so, will 
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only result in the formation of new castes. But the end 
must steadily be kept in view. We must remember that caste 
is the greatest monster we have to kill. Even education and 
intercourse as regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that 
we belong to a certain caste, and are different from those 
constituting another caste, returns again and again in a variety 
of shapes, even when we have broken through the restraints 
imposed by caste as regards eating and drinking, and if not 
studiously driven away, will ever keep us apart from each other, 
and prevent the formation of a homogeneous nationality. I 
will ask you to consider whether a pledge not to be guided by 
caste considerations in the disposal of your patronage, if you 
happen to be placed in a position of influence, and in the whole 
of your ordinary practical life, and to act in all matters except 
inter-marriage and inter-dining as if you belonged to one 
community, will not be a more effective pledge. You might 
also gradually pledge yourself to dine with members of sub- 
oastes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch-women are also 
highly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct 
appreciation of one of the problems before us. One who takes 
liberties in these matters, cannot claim that he has respect 
for his wife’s personality or for womankind generally. Our 
aims about the elevation of woman and the assignment to 
her of her proper position in society, from which she may 
exeroise a humanising influence over us all, cannot be 
realised, unless respect for her becomes a part of our 
nature. Again, looseness in those matters deteriorates the 
character of a man and this deterioration must produce evil 
effects in other respects also. Your determined attitude in this 
matter, therefore, and the earnest efforts you have been making 
during the last two years, to propagate your views, have been to 
mo the source of the deepest gratification* and deserve all the 
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commendation that is possible for me to bestow. Moral recti¬ 
tude here as elsewhere is the essential condition of progress all 
along the line. 

As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages and to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table— 
that indeed is a bold step that you have taken. You will for a 
time be subjected to persecution, but I hope you have prepared 
yourself for it, and if your educated country-men who have 
not had the courage to join you, will but sympathise with you 
and not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reform it¬ 
self will gradually become a custom, and cease to be looked 
down upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we 
should go on practising what we consider to be good, without 
making much ado about it. It will then come into general 
practice, and growing into a custom, will become sanctified. 
For our previous history has, I again affirm, shown to my 
mind that custom is the spiritual potentate that sanctifies—and 
sanctifies even horrid deeds. 

The association you have started renders me hopeful. There 
is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among educated 
natives, there is lukewarmness about social reform. The minds 
of some are not liberalised at all, others think that the reforms 
we have in view are good, but flatly refuse to do anything to aid 
them ; while there are a great many who are supremely in¬ 
different. I agree with my friend the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ranade in thinking that there has been an awakening. But he 
has allowed us the option of being satisfied with it. I exercise 
the option and declare that I am dissatisfied. The lamp has 
been lighted; but the light is flickering, and in view of the 
attitude of even of our educated brethren, it is just as likely to 
my mind that it will be blown out as that it will blaze. In 
these circumstances, the endeavours that you are making are a 
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great source of comfort and encouragement, and I earnestly 
hope you will continue your work as boldly as you have begun 
it, and that you will find imitators both in your Presidency and 
in other parts of India, and our country’s cause will make a 
real advance. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BOMBAY 
PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN 1902 

[ From the “ Dnyan Prakash ” of Poona, Dated Thursday, 30th 
October 1902. ] 

The Provincial Social Conference was held at Sholapur on the 
26th and 27th of October 1902. Dr. Bhandarkar was in the 
chair. The following is his speech :— 

Hitherto India has lived an individual life and not a corporate 
or national life. The advancement of the individual was the 
object of thought and endeavour with the Hindus; and as 
spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was especially 
devoted to the former. Profound religious conceptions were 
developed in the minds of the gifted ones of the race, and the 
Sumum Bonum was found in union with God, and a con¬ 
dition of perfect purity and holiness which did not admit of thfe 
ordinary distinctions between right and wrong which pre¬ 
supposed an imperfect moral condition. But these gifted Hindus 
had in all likelihood, no conception of a national existence, 
and therefore did not concern themselves with questions about 
the national weal. We have an extensive religious, poetical, and 
legendary literature, but no work on politics or History. What¬ 
ever happened in the political world, the people generally 
followed the even course of their occupation undisturbed by it. 
The great grammarian Patanjali and his pupils quietly pursued 
the studies of grammar while a town, very near the place where 
they lived, was besieged by a Yavana (who was probably 
Meneandar, a prince belonging to the Greeco-Bactrian dynasty) 
as if they were totally unconcerned with it. Similarly in later 
times other Princes of that dynasty and foreign tribes of the 
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names of Sakas, Kuisanas, AbhTras and Gfirjaras, established 
themselves in the country. But the Indian population at large 
does not seem to have ever troubled itself with the matter, and 
took no part in the political revolutions. This portion of our 
History we have entirely forgotten, because the foreign races 
that settled in the country became in course of time Hindus, 
and were relegated to the Ksatriya or Sfidra caste. The various • 
tribes in Central Asia, that poured into the country had no 
specific religion of their own, and became worshippers of Siva 
or Visnu when they came here. In later times Mahomed gave 
them a religion, and since that period, invaders of India formed 
a distinct community when they settled in the country. The 
incursions of the Mahomedans were not a new event in the 
History of India. They were a continuation of those of similar 
races of the pre-Mahomedan period. The people at large did 
not care who governed them; and all that the conqueror had to 
do, was to subjugate the military classes; and this disregard for 
corporate interest shows itself in trifling matters also. Most of 
our towns in the Maratha and Gujarathi country, had, and 
even have, their water closets with their hinder parts turned 
towards the streets. They kept the interior of their houses 
clean, and considered the street as the proper repository for all 
sorts of filth, and it was nobody’s interest to see whether the 
streets were kept clean. 

The effect of this indifference to corporate or national 
interests was that, from time to time, the country was 
governed by foreigners. In social matters, some of our 
good customs—such as marriage of girls at a mature age 
and the practice of widow-marriage—became obsolete. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands which 
had been discontinued in Yedic times was renewed, infanticide 
and the marriage of a great many girls with one man, came into 
pse, and these evils did nof attract the attention of any body 
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and were allowed to go. The number of castes increased a 
thousand-fold. The germs of the caste-system existed among 
the European Aryas also. The Patricians in Rome formed at 
first a separate caste having no connubium with the Plebians, but 
the Romans and modern races were actuated by intense national 
spirit and hence the distinction had to give way. Ignorance and 
poverty gradually increased in our country, and it was reduced 
to an abject condition. 

But now with our minds enlightened by our contact 
with the Western nations, we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to our national and corporate interests. We are on all 
sides pushed by foreign nations seeking to profit themselves 
at the expense of our country; and in the keen competition 
which has already set in, we must suffer and be reduced to a 
miserable condition. It is, therefore, high time to set our 
houses in order, so that the energies of our people may have full 
scope, and all obstacles towards development in all departments 
may be removed, and this is the object of the social reform. 
The political agitation that has been going on for so many years, 
has for its object the redress of certain grievances and the 
acquisition of new political powers. But the object of social 
reform—with which I would associate moral reform—is to render 
us fit for the exercise of these powers. The social reform move¬ 
ment therefore is of greater importance than the other in so far 
as it seeks to render the nation vigorous and free from social 
obstructions and restrictions. Those of us that have seen its 
importance, have been endeavouring for more than 60 years to 
introduce certain reforms into our society. And I will devote 
a short time to the consideration of the history of social reform, 
in order that the experience of these years may serve us as guide 
in our future endeavours. 

Female education began to be practically undertaken about 
the year 1848, and schools for teaching girls established in 
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the principal towns. At first it was in the hands of private 
individuals only, and latterly the Government has taken it 
up. But after all the result is very imperceptible. The 
custom of early marriages necessitates the premature removal 
of girls from schools, and thus the education that is given 
is of a very elementary character. As regards early marriage there 
has been a perceptible improvement in the case of boys, who, 
in rare cases, are at present married before the age of eighteen, 
at least in those classes that have come under the influence 
of new ideas. But the improvement in the case of the girls is 
very little. In some cases, they are kept unmarried till twelve, 
but even that I consider to be a very early age. As regards widow- 
marriage the first on this side was solemnised in the year 1869. 
And there have been a good many more since then. But the 
number is far from satisfactory, and this reform, I may without 
contradiction say, has not penetrated very widely into our 
society. Even highly educated natives, without the slightest 
compulsion, when they become widowers, even when thoy 
are themselves forty-five or more, marry a girl of ten or twelve 
instead of a grown up widow. A good many are afraid openly 
to enter into social relations with a re-married widow and her 
husband. In connection with this I may say that the heartless 
custom of sacrificing little girls by being mated with old 
men between fifty and sixty years of age, still continues to 
flourish, and it grieves my heart to say, even among educated men 
—alumni of the Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges. The 
plague which has been committing dire ravages in our country, 
has thrown many a female child into the condition of widow¬ 
hood, but there has been no educated man during these five 
years to rescue any one these helpless creatures, from her 
pitiable state. So that, widow-marriage, upon the whole, seems 
to have made very little progress. 

But in another respect we are distinctly going backward 
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since we began to speak about reform. About 1850, a secret 
society called Paramahamsa Mandali was formed in Bombay for 
abolition of caste. Since it was composed of men who had not 
the courage to face opposition, the society became defunct when 
the doings of the members began to be talked about out-side. 
In my early days I remember, whenever there was any public 
movement, all classes, Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans joined 
in it, and a feeling of brother-hood existed among them. But 
in these days we find these classes conducting such public 
movements independently of each other, and even the separate 
castes of Hindus following suit. There is as great or even' 
greater estrangement between these large classes and Hindu 
castes than there existed before {Social Reform was thought of. 
There are separate clubs of Brahmans, Sarasvatas or Senvis, 
Candrasenlya Kfiyasthas and Daivajnas. What can be more 
discouraging to the heart of a sincere reformer than this 
condition of things ? Not only has no progress been made towards 
the union of these classes and castes, but the differences between 
them have become accentuated. “ Where are we going ? is 
the question that constantly troubles my heart. 

I may here make a passing allusion to the rather bitter 
disputes between the Marathas and the Brahmans going on at 
Kolhapur and Baroda, which sets this back-sliding of ours in a 
lurid light. I have already referred to the fact that during the 
Pre-Mahoraedan Period, the foreigners who settled in the country 
became Hindus. The dynasty that ruled over Kanouj in the 
(8th and 9th centuries belonged originally, as has recently been 
proved to a foreign race—that of the Gurjara; and MahendrapSla, 
one of the princes of that dynasty, is spoken of by the celebrated 
poet Rajasekhara, who was his Guru and calls himself Maha- 
rastriya in one place, as having sprung from the solar race. 
Similarly, we have reason to believe that the Chahuwans, 
Parmars and Solankis belonged tp the same race. But they 
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have in the course of time become Rajputs. If foreigners 
could become Ksatriyas in this way, there is no reason why 
Mahara^tra Brahmans of this presidency should not similarly 
declare the Rajas of Kolhapur and Baroda to be Ksatriyas, even 
supposing that they have not descended from a Pauranic line, 
when a Maratha Brahman of great learning, Gagabhatfa, decided 
that the founder of the Maratha empire was a K§atriya ; and on 
the other hand one is at a loss to see why such an importance 
should be attached to the performance of domestic ceremonies 
according to the Vedic ritual. But certainly it is devoutly to be 
wished that in one way or the other this unseemly quarrel 
should come to an end. 

One of the social reforms advocated by us viz., travelling 
to foreign countries, has been progressing recently at a 
rapid rate. It appears to me that every one who has 
come more or less under the influence of the new ideas, 
is ready to go to England, Japan or other countries, and the 
only obstacle in the way is ihe want of sufficient funds. What 
the advocates of this reform look to, is that the men who travel 
to foreign countries should on their return be received back into 
their castes. This is good as a temporary measure, but if truth 
must be followed, it will not do to ignore the fact that most of 
those who go to England and other countries are not able to 
adhere to the rules of castes while in these countries. The 
caste is thus, in almost all cases, practically given up. And to 
assume it again on coming back to this country is in my eyes 
going backwards, and points to the inveterate nature of the 
institution, by means of which, though really giving up caste, 
we ostensibly or outwardly stick to it. 

From all I have said, and a good deal more that falls under 
our observation, it appears as if the germs of castes formed an 
essential ingredient of our blood. To eradicate them is perhaps 
as hopeless as drying up the Indian Ocean. The races of 
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Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by using the 
antidote of the spirit of nationality. In the absence of that 
antidote, the germs of the disease have had an extensive 
development and have become extremely strong in India, and 
rendered the formation of an Indian nationality an impossibility. 
If, however, you think we can form a nation with caste, let us 
try. But at least, caste jealousies must be forgotten in practical 
matters, not opposed to caste rules, and we should act towards 
each other as if no caste differences existed between us. But 
we should also endeavour to bring about a fusion of sub-castes, 
and this is what one of the propositions before us contemplates. 
This appears to me to be a promising matter ; but even here it 
will not do to be too optimistic. 

I have thus briefly gone over the principal planks in the 
platform of the social reformer. In what I have observed, there 
is a good deal to discourage an earnest reformer who heartily 
wishes that his country should progress, and one feels inclined 
to think with the late Isvaracandra Vidyasagara that the Hindus 
would nev6r adopt social reform. But there is no cause for 
despair. Sir Auckland Colvin describes, I believe, our position 
correctly in his article on India in the new Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where he says Torpor is shaken off 
and a nervous activity take3 the place of silence and inaction. 
The Princess has arisen and moves forward, though with dazzled 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old world garments.” Having slept so long, our eyes are 
dazzled by the new light we see, we do not see our way 
clearly before us, pur steps are uncertain and we are 
encumbered by the folds of our former garments. But 
our steps should certainly become more certain and endeavours 
must l)e made to cast off the encumbering folds. For this 
reason, it appears to me that the proposal you have made for 
establishing a Central Reform Association at Bombay and branch 
associations in the districts, is very good. 
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We must, by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, educate 
the public opinion of our people and bring them to perceive 
the justice and reasonableness of the reforms we advocate 
and the dangers ahead which will overtake us if we reject them. 
At the same time we must form a strong body of reformed public 
opinion amongst ourselves, which men of sixty, marrying a girl of 
twelve, or fathers marrying their boys and girls when they are 
little children, will be afraid of. At the same time those who 
are conducting this agitation for social reform, should them¬ 
selves be persons who have shown their sincerity by introducing 
one or other of these reforms in their family. The method 
often spoken of—of winning over the spiritual heads of the 
different communities and introducing reforms with their help 
—is, I am afraid, not destined to be successful. At the same time 
to interpret or rather to mis-interpret the Sastras so as to make 
them agree with our views, is a method which also is extremely 
unpromising. My view of our people is that the great Sastra 
or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and if the Gura 
or Sastra goes against this, they will be disobeyed and set aside. 
The feasible plan, therefore, appears to me to silently but 
sincerely introduce the reforms we advocate, so that in the 
course of time, they may themselves become the prevailing 
customs. 

But the great question is whether our conscience has 
been sufficiently aroused to enable us to withstand whatever 
opposition or persecution we may meet with in our course. If 
it is not, it must be, if wo are to progress and not sink lower and 
lower until we are wiped off the face of the earth. And there 
is another question ; will the ideal of social reform in itself 
inspire us with the necessary enthusiasm ? In Bengal social 
reform is almost given up by persons who are not members of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And it is the latter institution that 
advocates both religious and social reform. Things have not 
come to this pass here as the present conference shows. But 
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the very slow progress we have made, and the steps backward 
that we take, as well as the fact that a social reformer, more or 
less by his own acts, sets aside the Hindu religion as it is, make 
one think that the only efficient way is to devise a radical course 
of reform based upon the reform of Hindu Religion. Religious 
belief is calculated to invigorate the conscience, and social 
reform will then beoome an imperative duty. But for obvious 
reasons, X must not go into the question further, and leave you 
to decide the whole matter for yourselves. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AHMADABAD IN 1902 

[From the “Dnyan Prakash”, of Poona, dated 1st January 
1903] 

The Session of the National Social Conference was held in 
the last week of December 1902, and Mr. Lalshankar TJmiya- 
shankar and the Hon’ble Justice Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the Goneral 
Secretary of Conference, respectively, had delivered their 
addresses on the day previous to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Presidential Address, given below. [N.B.U.]. 

Ladies ane Gentlemen 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive picture placed 
before you. To-day it is our business to see whether the canvas 
on which the picture is to be painted is torn and tattered and 
cannot hold it, or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long. If it be of either nature we have to see how it can be 
repaired and strengthened so that it may answer our purpose. 
Dropping all metaphor, I may say that the object of Social 
Reform is to eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the free ex¬ 
pansion of their powers and capacities. The three hundred 
millions of the population of India are divided into about 
5000 different communities which are called castes and between 
which there is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play, and jealousies and dis¬ 
cussions are the result. No sincere co-operation can be 
expected under the circumstances. Some of the communities 
are so small that it is difficult to secure husbands for women 
and wives for men, And often unsuitable matches have to be 
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formed. And this is, in too many instances, the case in the 
province, of Gujarat where stories of girls of inferior castes 
being brought from Kathiawad and palmed off on intending 
bridegrooms as belonging to their caste are not uncommon. 

The lower castes are in a very depressed condition; no 
education is available to them. Even their touch is considered 
abomination and to improve their social condition they often 
change their religion and become Christians. The women of 
the country are, as a rule, not educated, thus leading to, what 
may be called, a waste of half the moral and intellectual 
resources of the country, a waste for which there can be no 
compensation anywhere. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early age ; and this must necessarily lead 
to the degeneration of the race; and the education of girl 
stops when they arrive at about the age of twelve. Girl- 
widows are condemned to a life of misery and often 
immorality; and a society that connives at this condition of 
things must become demoralised to a certain extent. Travelling 
to foreign countries is prohibited ; and thus there is no scope 
for the development of the enterprising spirit of the people. 
If, therefore, in the present keen competetion between the 
nations, our people are to have a fresh start, a strong fight will 
have to be made against theso and such other customs. 

SOCIAL REFORM, A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

This has been my creed since the year 1853; I gave 
expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress on the national 
significance of social reform, and I thought it was the creed of 
all social reformers. I was not aware that I was uttering 
anything new and was surprised to find that I was so regarded 
in some quarters. I can have nothing to say to those who 
expressed an approval; but there were some people, I am told, 
who regarded widow-marriage, for instance, as called for only. 
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for the removal of the misery of the widow girls and had no 
connection whatever with national interests. According to 
these men the removal of misery of certain creatures is the 
object of social reform. The acquisition of social facilities for 
foreign travel is sought for by the social reformer, but the 
removal of existing misery cannot be its object. So also in a 
very large number of cases, caste distinctions do not create 
misery, yet the social reformer seeks to obliterate them. 
The old Buddhists, especially of Northern India, constituted 
benevolence as one of the cardinal principles of their conduct. 
They even sacrificed their lives to promote the good of others ; 
but they did not seek systematically to abolish caste, though 
amongst themselves the Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever 
to it. 1, however, do not mean to say that sympathy for the 
sulferings of others is not a motive in itself. In fact, it is the 
highest motive, and the world has now begun to move 
towards its realisation, though, I am afraid, there is more talk 
about it than actual work, as is shown by the manner in which 
President Roosevelt’s attempts to be just and impartial to the 
Negroes in the United States have been received. But if mere 
sympathy for the sufferings of others is the object of social 
reform, why should we confine our efforts to the Indians and 
why not extend them to the Chinese or Europeans ? 
Practically, therefore we have to restrict the operations of 
this high motive to the people of India, so that, from this 
point of view even social reform becomes a national 
movement. 

TIME IS NO FORCE 

Now, some people there are who believe in the natural 
operation of the causes which have come into existence and 
declare deliberate social reform not only unnecessary but 
harmful, and agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Social Reform Associations to be mischievous. The causes 
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that have come into operation are our contact with Western 
nations, the English education we receive at Schools and 
Colleges, English law and policy which make no distinction 
between a Brahman and Sudra, railways which compel a holy 
Brahman to sit side by side with a low caste man in a third 
class compartment, the increase of population consequent on 
Pax Britanica which is driving even Brahmans to resort to the 
profession of stone-masons, tailors, weavers and so forth. These 
have no doubt been changing our manners, but their operation 
must cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, and it 
cannot give us systematic reform. Besides, if social reform 
were left to the natural operation of these causes, you cannot 
trust to the process always yielding rational results. The 
changes that our present circumstances are calculated to 
produce may be good or may be bad. The expression that is 
often used in connection with this view is that time will work 
out the necessary changes. But time is no force, it is simply 
a category of the understanding to distinguish one event from 
another. The real force comes from human motives whidi 
are invoked by the circumstances in which men find them¬ 
selves. If, therefore, time Avorks out changes, it must be by 
the force of human motives. And as the lower motives are 
always more powerful than the higher ones though these are 
nobler in their nature, when you leave things to take their 
own course, the changes that will be effected will be such as 
the lower motives of man bring about; that is to say, the 
changes will not always be good or rational. In order, 
therefore, that the changes which our present circumstances or 
the causes indicated above are likely to produce, may be good 
or rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which [we] will 
have and which not. In other words, social changes must not be 
left to work themselves out, but should always be under the 
guidance of our reason and moral sense. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTROL OF REASON 

Our previous history is full of examples in which, when 
things were left to themselves the changes that were effected 
were irrational and immoral. Some of you know that the 
authors of our Smrtis or law hooks enumerate twelve kinds of 
sons who succeed their father. One of these is Kanina or the 
Son of a virgin that was begotten before a girl was married 
and who in some cases was regarded as the son of her father 
and by some as the son of the husband whom she subsequently 
married. This shows that when the practice of marrying girls 
at a mature age prevailed some of them went wrong. And in 
all likelihood it was to serve this evil that the practice of 
marrying girls at an early age came into existence. Some of 
the old lisis lay down the ritual of marriage on the supposition 
that the bride was a grown-up girl, others after laying down the 
general rule add u it. would be better to marry a girl before 
maturity.” There are still others who did not approvo of this 
new practice that was coming in, and laid down in express 
terms that only a mature girl should be married. So far the 
new change was not beyond the control of reason. But that 
control was soon lost; and it went on spreading over a wider 
area. The possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early marriage became a 
stereotyped custom without reference to the reason that ushered 
it in; and the limit of age became lower and lower until now a 
child even a few months old is sometimes married. Thus, then, 
this change was not under the guidance and control of reason 
and was left to work itself out. The manifest evils of early 
marriage were entirely lost sight of, and early marriage came 
to be firmly rooted. 

Similarly the original motive that eventually led to female 
infanticide and the marriage of about a hundred girls or more 
to one man was not bad. That molive was the anxiety of 
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parents to marry their girls into respectable families. Bht this 
was not under the guidance of reason ; and parents killed their 
daughters to avoid the disgrace of marrying them into low 
families or wedded them to husbands that saw them only once 
in their life. Similarly a too nice regard for female chastity 
not of the moral but physical kind, led to the proscription of 
widow-marriage, and no regard whatever was paid to the evil 
consequences which have come so glaringly under our 
observation. And the innumerable castes that we find at 
present owe their existence to the feeling of exclusiveness 
working itself out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when we allow certain influences to work 
themselves out and do not subject them to criticism at each 
step, and arrest their operation when it oversteps the bounds 
of reason. It will, therefore, not do to trust to the new 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil customs. There must be discussion and decision 
and deliberate plans for the introduction of such changes only 
as are good and rational. 

TWO-FOLD OBJECT OF SOCIAL REFORM 

The reform movements that are going on have a two-fold 
object, viz., deliberate eradication of the prevailing evils and 
the prevention of others that the new causes which have come 
into operation may bring about if left to work silently. For 
the present the first object is more important; but, as I stated 
at Sholapur, we have not been able to. do very much towards 
its accomplishment. A European friend recently wrote to me 
that from all he had .observed, it appeared to him that there 
was no strong force at the back of the Reform Movement; and 
we must acknowledge that this is true, looking to the persever¬ 
ing and energetic efforts and exertions made by Europeans 
whenever they have to introduce a reform. Most of us have 
read Morley’s Life of Cobden. Can we say that our exertions 
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can at all be compared with those which that great man and 
his co-adjutor Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of 
the injustice of the Corn Laws. And the number of our people 
is so large and they are so impervious to ordinary influence, 
and the social practices we have to eradicate are so many, that 
more persistent efforts than those of Cobden and Bright must 
be made by resolute men in all parts of the country to bring 
even a small minority of the people to the conviction that these 
practices are baneful. Since like the Corn Laws our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will compel action, we 
must begin by introducing our doctrines into practice ourselves. 

Oftentimes the reproach lias been cast at the Social Con¬ 
ference that there is any amount of talking there but very 
little action; and a danger which is likely to arise from 
inaction is that it will become a simple matter of routine with 
us to speak of matters of Social Reform, and for others to hear 
us, and becoming callous, we shall cease to be really enthusiastic 
about it ourselves. All this you will, I hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As I stated at Sholapur, we should form associations 
wherever we can; there should be lectures, discussions,, 
pamphlets and leaflets; and we should have a public opinion 
amongst ourselves which will prevent back-sliding. A large 
amount of money will also be wanted. But the question is 
“ Are there such resolute men amongst us who will work in 
the manner in which Cobden and Bright worked to bring 
about a reform in the Corn Laws ?•” If we have, or if we shall 
have, if not now, then only, in my opinion, the future interests 
of our country are safe ; and if no such men arise our future 
must indeed be gloomy. 

As to the second object of Social Reform movement viz., 
keeping the influences now at work under the guidance and 
control of reason, a spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by 
the lovu of our country must be developed by us. Whenever 
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any evil principle finds introduction into society or a good 
principle is carried to excess, criticism ought to bo brought 
to bear on it. For instance, it cannot be denied that the spread 
of the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher castes is due 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. The Social 
Conference and social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no measured terms. Again, there are persons 
amongst us who secretly violate the rules of castes as regards 
eating and drinking but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. 
If the number of such men goes on increasing, demoralisation 
of Indian society must inevitably be the result. This also 
must be fearlessly criticised, if we have any regard for our 
future good. In this manner, as we go on, other evils hitherto 
unheard of may come into existence, and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard for national interest must grow 
up amongst us and we should endeavour to do all that is 
possible to prevent the growth of any evil arising from these 
circumstances. 

IS THIS PESSIMISM? 

I am afraid in consequence of the remarks I have now made 
some of you will again call me a pessimist or at least say that 
a pessimistic tone pervades my observations. I am myself 
unable to see the justification of this title or of this view. I 
have never said that there is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have I said that we 
have done nothing in matters of reform. Though at Sholapur 
I stated that in our history we Hindus as a whole have shown 
no concern for national or corporate interests, or were not 
actuated by the national spirit ok sentiment, and consequently 
allowed ourselves to be conquered by foreigners, still I did 
not say that the spirit of our military classes was ever 
permanently crushed, or that the learned, priestly, mercantile 
and other classes lost their peculiar excellences. After 
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the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Kushans had governed 
a large portion of the country for three or four 
centuries, a Hindu dynasty of Guptas rose to power and 
established itself over the whole of Northern India. The 
foreigners were driven out by Candragupta otherwise called 
Vikramaditya, the most famous prince of the dynasty. The 
occasion was seized by the Brahmans to regain the power over 
the people which they had lost through the influence of 
early Buddhism, and according to their lights, put the social 
system in order by remodelling their laws and institutions. 
The Hunas or Huns who held power for some time in the 
country were put down by a prince of the name Yasodharman 
who ruled over North-Western Mahva and Rajputuna. In 
modern times, Hindu domination was restored by the Sikhs 
in the North, and the Marathas in the South. In very early 
times, when the Aryans spread over the different parts of 
Northern India they appear to have had an aristocratic form 
of Government in some instances at least. In the time of 
Buddha, while Magadha was governed by a prince and was 
an absolute monarchy, the Vajjis or Vj-jjis, Ksatriya inhabitants 
of a neighbouring province formed a Republic. Such other 
republics are also spoken of. And the system of giving to 
the provinces in which certain Ksatriya tribes had settled, 
the name of the tribe itself must have originated from the 
fact of their being joint owners of the provinces, i. e., having 
a Republican form of government. Thus the country in which 
PahCcIlas lived was called Pilncilla, and that in which Kuravas 
lived Kuravas. In Western countries these aristocratic 
republics became democracies and existed as such for a long 
time and political ideas and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies and ever 
remained as such and the political growth of the country was 
arrested, To this result ecclesiastical absolutism that was 
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established at the same time also contributed since it checked 
freedom of thought and action. 

You will thus see that I do not and cannot deny us the 
capacity for assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But the progress 
we have made during the last sixty years since we became 
subject to the new influences, and in Bengal during the last 
150 years, has not been considerable, as I have shown in the 
Sholapur address. One cannot help coming to this conclusion 
when one carefully observes what is going on about one. If 
for declaring this openly, one is to be called a pessimist, 
verily truth itself is pessimistic and I believe it will do us 
good if rough pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The former will 
rouse us to action, the latter will send us to sleep again, though 
there is no question the new causes that come into operation 
have awakened us. Consider for a moment how the Japanese 
have completely transformed themselves within the short 
space of 35 years. A Japanese scholar whom I met in Poona 
a few days ago told me that before the transformation took 
place, i.e., 35 years ago, there was no connubium or inter¬ 
marriages between the military and mercantile classes but now 
this distinction has been obliterated. The Japanese are a 
unique people, and I do not think it is possible for us to make 
progress at their rate ; but still during the twice and five 
times as many years that we have been under the same influences 
as they—not the same I should say, but under far stronger 
and better influences, since we have been positively receiving 
education at the hands of a European nation, we might be 
expected to drop the connubial distinction between at least 
the minor sub-divisions of the same caste. But we have not 
done it. Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that I do not 
feel offended in the least when a pessimistic tone is discovered 
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in my remarks, but what I want to drive out by referring 
to this matter is that our people have somehow become fond 
of praise. They even allow themselves to be misled by 
certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly with it. For 
progress what is wanted is discontent with the present 
condition—and praise bestowed upon us and believed in by 
us is calculated to make us self-satisfied and unwilling to 
make an effort to rise. It is to warn my hearers of this 
weakness that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the great 
discovery of the nineteenth-century—the law of evolution—is 
receiving confirmation from every side. The law implies 
that there has been throughout the universe a progress in 
the material as well as the spiritual world from the simple to 
the complex, from the dead to the living, from good to better, 
from the irrational to the rational. This is the law of God, and 
if instead of obstinately changing to what is bad and irrational, 
wo move forwards to what is good and rational, wo shall bo 
obeying the law of the Universe and co-operating with God. 
If, however, we continue to go down from what is bad to 
what is worse, from good to bad and from tho rational to 
irrational, as we have been doing for so many centuries, we 
shall have to seek another universe to live in. • 
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A NOTE ON THE AGE OF MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION ACCORDING TO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS LAW 

This essay with its Appendices was originally published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself in a pamphlet form in the year 
1891, in connection with the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill, then before the Indian Legislative Council. [N. B. U.] 

I 

The question is whether intercourse immediately after 
maturity 1 is necessary according to the Hindu religious law. 

(i) Manu says:— 



st tHNt h 

Chap. IX. Verse 89. 

“ The maiden may even remain till death in the [father’s] 
house after maturity ; but he should never give her to one who 
has no merits.” 

On this the oldest commentator Medhatithi observes: “ A 
maiden is not to be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she 
is not to be given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious 
bridegroom is not to be had ” ; srniffT: i 

5T sron i 

(ii) Again :— 

sftfa fwrtgjrrfr i 

&& g »=r^T ’ifanrn 

Manu IX. 90. 


1 The expressions maturity, puberty, and grown up are in this note used to 
denote that stage in the growth of a girl in which a certain physical phenomenon 
has begun to appear. 
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After maturity she should wait for three years ; and after 
that marry a suitable husband herself.” 

(iii) Baudhayana also says the same thing :— 

^ 3 f%5%rT ^5T qfrT^II 

IV. 1. 14. 

“ For three years after puberty she should wait for her 
father’s order ; and then in the fourth year marry a suitable 
husband herself.” 

(iv) Vasistha’s Butras, XVII. 67 and 68 are to the same clfeet. 

(v) Gobhilaputra in the Gyhyasamgraha says :— 

siftRRT g i 

5(jgiT?fr cgRfow m inreg 1 r e ferent h 

Gobhillya Gy. Sn M Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 839. 

“ A girl is called Nagnika (naked) as long as she has not 
arrived at maturity. After maturity she is Anagnika (not 
naked). He should give that Anagnika girl ” [in marriage]. 

(vi) Iliranyakesin lays down in his Gyhya Sutra that a 

young man should, after finishing his education, marry, with 
the consent of his parents, an Anagnika or grown up girl who 
is chaste and of the same caste with him ; ( 3fh^p}- 

1 (another reading). 

2 is the reading of my Manuscript, of another, dated 1706 
Baka, found by me in the City of Poona, and of the Poona Hiranyakesin 
Brahmans generally. It is also the reading of three of Dr. Kirate’s six Manuscripts. 

The- compound cannot be dissolved into and «Tf5T3FT (tf'jffrTI ^RTl' 

=^) as in that case if would be *i^1W*UVl e 6l by Panini VI. 3. 34. 
Besides if ^ftT^T were the correct reading, the following adjective 

tHE KiJPPUSWAMl S*$T«| 

^research institute 

MADRAS-4 
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These texts show that the principal Hindu legislators allow 
of a girl remaining unmarried till after she has arrived at a 
certain stage of growth, and three of them limit the period for 
which she may so remain to three years. She may thus have 
no connection with a man for three years after puberty. 

(vii) And Mann specifically allows a girl to remain unmarried 
till the age of twelve. For, says he 

fasrgtft fTSTT 

IX. 94. 

“ A man thirty years old should marry a girl pleasing to him, 
of the age of twelve years.” 

Taken in connecion with the texts already quoted, this means 
that he should marry her even if she has already become mature, 
i. e., she can remain without connection till the age of twelve. 

II 

But these texts do not show that the legislators allow of a 
grown up girl remaining without connection with a man after 
marriage. The following bear on that point. 

Asvalayana Gyhyasatra, I. 8.10—11. 


‘chaste ’ ‘ who has had no intercourse ’ ‘ would be useless; fora or one 

who has not arrived at the particular physical stage is necessarily chaste. The 
commentator Matrdatta, in Dr. Kirste’s Edition at least, takes 
as the reading, which is also the reading of three of J)r. Kirste’s Manuscripts; 
but curiously enough he explains the word as atrain&T “ who is about to 
arrive at the physical stage, ” and ‘‘ who is fit to be denuded,” 

and trgsinl “ fit to have intercourse.” Evidently he had a conception of 'the 
sense that the context requires, but had a bad reading before him. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that WW I W l to T is the correct reading. 
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[After the bride has been taken to the house of the bride¬ 
groom], the two should not eat corn of certain species, nor 
taste salt, should bo chaste, i. e., have no intercourse, adorn 
themselves and sleep on the floor for three nights, or twelve 
nights, or for a year, since thus the ■ wife comes to have the 
Gotra of her husband (leaving that of her father). 

(iO fatrarera : i 

Paraskara, Gfhya Satra I. 8.1. 

“ For one year [after the day of marriage] they should not 
t have conjugal intercourse, or for twelve nights, or six; or at 
least three. 

(iii) Sankhayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Khadira, and 
Gobhila impose Brahmacarya or abstinence only for three nights, 
after the day of marriage in some cases or after the bride is 
taken home in others. 

Now the very fact of the imposition of abstinence from inter¬ 
course by, all these authors of Gfhyasutras, shows the existence 
of a possibility of the intercourse. And singe it cannot be 
contended that there is such a possibility when the married 
girl is in a condition in which the physical occurrence has not 
yet taken place, it must be concluded that the marriage 
ritual prescribed by these authors presupposes the girl to be in 
a condition of puberty. And the rule expressly laid down by 
Gobhilaputra and Hirapyakesin, and the observation of Medhati- 
thi quoted above confirm this view. And even a living Bengal 
Pandit, Candrakanta TarkalamkSra, in his comment on the 
passage in Gobhila which imposes abstinence observes :— 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind. p. 327. 


i. e., “Under a system implied by such texts as ‘A man thirty 
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years old should marry a girl twelve years old that is pleasing 
to him/ intercourse is not impossible.” 

The authors of the Sutras proceed next to prescribe inter¬ 
course after the completion of the period of abstinonce together 
with the ritual to be observed at the time. Apastamba 
(III. 8. 10) rules that it should take place in the latter part of 
the fourth night; and prescribes the repetition of certain other 
Mantras (III. 8. 10) on the occasion of another intercourse 
immediately after a monthly course, 1 which portion of the 
ceremony corresponds to the GarbhSdhSna or conception cere¬ 
mony of the present day. HirSijyakesin’s directions are 
precisely the same. Sankhayana (1.19. 1) allows of it im¬ 
mediately after a monthly course only ( ) with the 

Garbhadhana ceremonies ; and KMdira (p. 385, S. B. E., Vol. 
XXIX, p. 385, and Paraskara (I. 11. 7 do 

the same. Gobhila notices the first rule which we find in 
Apastamba and Hiranyakesin by saying “ according to some 
there should be intercourse after the first three, nights” 
(filTrarafora ); and then lays down his own rule that 
“the time for intercourse is immediately after a monthly 
course” ( I p. 346, Ed. 

Bibl. Ind). 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Gi’hyasutras, whose 
rules presuppose marriage after puberty, prescribe abstinence 
for the first three nights after marriage or after the bride is 
taken away to the bridegroom’s house; some provide for inter¬ 
course on the fourth night, but the majority on the occasion 
of a monthly course. Whether the monthly course meant is 
the one immediately after marriage is doubtful; but there is a 

1 The time meant when intercourse is prescribed by the use of the expression 
or which I have translated by “ on the occasion of or immediately 

after a monthly course” is from the fourth, or according to some, the fifth night 
after the beginning of the monthly course to the sixteenth inclusive. 
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strong reason, as will be shown hereafter, to believe that they 
meant any monthly course generally, even long after marriage. 
In any case, there is no ground for saying that they presoribe 
intercourse at the first monthly course after marriage. But 
Asvalayana and Paraskara extend the period of abstinence 
expressly to one year as the most righteous course, wherefore 
it follows that the postponement of the consummation of a 
marriage that has already taken place, for one year at least after 
puberty is not opposed to the Hindu religious law. 

Ill 

But marriages after puberty have now become unknown 
among the higher castes, and are considered to be opposed to 
the Dharmasastra. A girl is married before she has grown up ; 
and it is contended that the religious books render it obligatory 
to consummate the marriage immediately after puberty or the 
first monthly course, though in practice it is not done in many 
cases in various parts of the country. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the texts relied upon. They are of this nature:— 

ft ftssctri II 

Vasigtha. 

“A father should give his girl in marriage while in the 
immature condition, being afraid of her attaining puberty; 
for if she remains with him in a condition of puberty, the 
father incurs sin.” 

But this is felt to be too tame. Hence another text is quoted 
from Yarna by recent writers on the domestic ceremonies, 
which is as follows 

ar^sr errtfa ^tst^tti i 

SIT 
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“The father of the girl who remains in the house unmarried 
incurs the sin of murdering a Brahman. The girl should choose 
for herself. Therefore he should get his girl married before 
she arrives at maturity.” 

But this must have been regarded as extravagant even by 
those who believe in infant marriages only as legal; for they 
prescribe no heavier penance for the offending father than 
feeding a few Brahmans, and giving them presents ; or simply 
giving one cow. If the father is rich, however, he has to give 
away as many cows as the courses passed by the girl without 
marriage.—See SamskSrakaustubha on the marriage ceremony—. 

But the peculiarity of our religious law is that a text is always 
found to justify any new custom that obtains currency ; and 
often times it happens that the texts quoted by the writers of 
Digests are not found in the extant copies of the works from 
which they profess to quote them. In those cases where a text 
is not available, our theologians twist the senses of those which 
exist in a manner to serve the purpose. But of course this 
argument cannot be used at present. Still in the face of the 
texts quoted by me from Manu, Gobhilaputra, Hiranyakesin, 
Vasi^ha and Baudhayana, the texts declaratory of the obligatory 
nature of infant marriages, cannot, even according to the 
orthodox rules of interpretation, be allowed full swing. The 
author of the Nirnayasindhu attempts a reconciliation, and says 
that marriage after the age of ten is prohibited ; but in con¬ 
sideration of the texts of Marpi, BaudhSyana, and others, 
marriages at twelve and sixteen, even if the attainment of 
maturity becomes known, are allowable in those cases in which 
the legal giver of the girl does not exist. 

i ?r«nfa arrsrttesrn* ^ ). 

But there is no reason whatsoever why the late marriages 
should be restricted to those cases. Manu and others do not, 
in prescribing them, speak of the non-existence of the father 
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or other givers. The only fair way is to regard both as equally 
legal, according to the well known orthodox rule, that when 
contradictory precepts such as that “ he should offer oblations 
after sunrise ” and “ he should offer oblations before sunrise ” 
exist, one is at liberty to follow whichever he chooses. Thus 
then marriages after puberty are allowable and not opposed to 
the Hindu religious law. 

IV 


The texts as regards the other point are of this nature :— 

(Brhaspati quoted by Nanda Papdita 
in the Samskaranirnaya). 


“ He should perform the conception ceremony immediately 
after a monthly course.” 





Candracuda and KamalSkara). 


(Gautama as quoted by 


“ He should have intercourse immediately after a monthly 
course, or on any day except those which are prohibited.” 


Texts such as these provide only for the ceremony being 
performed and intercourse being had immediately after a 
course; but do not require that the thing should take place 
after the first course. And no text has been brought forward 
by the authors of the seven or eight Nibandhas or Digests 
I have consulted, which expressly enjoins the conception 
ceremony or intercourse on the occasion of the first course. 

But there are others of the nature of the following:— 

trcrri jtp* sr<ro: n 

ParSsara. 


1 (another reading). 

69 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol II] 
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“ He who, though living in the same place with his wife, does 
not cohabit with her on the occasion of a monthly course incurs 
the deadly sin of killing an embryo there is no doubt about 
this.” 

This text is quoted as from Parasara by Nanda Papdita, 
Kamalakara, Anantadeva, and Candracuda. Nanda Pandita 
observes—with reference to a text of Manu (III. 45) which 
inculcates that “ a man shall always cohabit with his wife on 
the occasion of her courses, being devoted to her, and go to her 
with the vow of generating a son, except on certain holy days,” 
—that this precept is mandatory and he must go ; for it is laid 
down that he commits a sin if he does not; and in proof of this 
he quotes the above text from Parasara. The obligation to have 
intercourse on the occasion of courses rests upon precepts like 
this which threaten a man with sinfulness ; and since the 
statement is general, it admits apparently of being made 
applicable to all courses, even the first; and the view that the 
consummation of marriage must be effected at the first course, 
can, if at all, be based only on these precepts. At any rate no 
other text bearing on the point has been brought forward by 
the authors I have consulted; and it is not likely that the 
Bengal author, Raghunandana, whose Samskaratattva is not 
available here, should have said anything different from what 
Nanda Pandita and the rest have said. 

Now though this precept of Parasara and others like it 
render intercourse compulsory on the occasion of monthly courses, 
still it can come into operation only when the door is opened 
for it; and that door can be opened only by the GarbhSdhana or 
conception ceremony, which is indispensable. For a text, 
quoted from a Sncq-ti attributed to Asvalayana by Nanda Pandita 
and Kamalakara, says :— 
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“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not done, he (a son) who 
is born of her becomes unclean or sinful.” 

Rut we are not told by the authors of the Digests that it 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course, as the 
texts adduced only require its being performed immediately 
after a course. And we have seen that the authors of the 
Gfhyasutras, Saiikhayana, Khfidira, Paraskara, and Gobhila 
leave the matter equally indefinite. The Parisista or appendix of 
Asvalayana Gvhya, which takes up points omitted in the Siitra 
itself and is manifestly later than the latter, gives however a 
more definite indication of what is meant. The GarbhiidhiXiia 
ceremony according to Narayanabhatta, the author of a ritual 
for the Rgvedins, consists of two parts; (I) the kindling and 
consecration of the fire and throwing oblations into it of cooked 
rice and ghee in honour of certain deities; and (2) the rites pre¬ 
paratory to the actual intercourse, which are directed to be 
performed at night, when both the husband and wife well 
dressed have seated themselves on a bedstead. These, however, 
since priests are wanted to repeat the sacred formulas, are gono 
through, as a matter of fact, during day time along with the first 
part of the coremony, the physical portion intended to be con¬ 
secrated by those rites, being made to stand over till the night. 
Now with reference to the time, when these two parts, which 
in the Parisista are mentioned one after the other, and called 
Prajapatya and Garbhalabhana respectively, should be per¬ 
formed, the author of the work lays down the following 
rules 

a I &c. 

“ Now for the Prajapatya ceremony of a woman after a course. 
On the occasion of the first course, on an auspicious day he 
should &c.” 

b aw faftr &c, . 
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“ Now for the Garbhalabhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night” &c. &c. 

Here, evidently, the author of the Parisi?ta looks upon these 
ceremonies as distinct from each other, and directs that the 
first, consisting of the consecration of the fire and the oblations, 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course; but 
the second, which must be followed by intercourse, on the 
occasion of a course. The omission here of the word or 
“ first ” is evidently intentional, and shows that the ceremony 
introductory to intercourse need not be performed on the 
occasion of the first course, but may be delayed to any 
subsequent 1 one. The general statements of the authors of the 
Sutras and the indefinite texts quoted above should, in the light 
of this, be understood to mean the same thing. 

Now, if the ceremony introductory to intercourse and intend¬ 
ed to consecrate it may thus be delayed, surely the operation of 
Parsiara’s command to cohabit with one’s wife on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo, 
must be delayed also ; and the text cannot be considered as 
over-riding the Sutras or Parisi$tas and rendering the liberty 
allowed by these entirely nugatory. But supposing it is render¬ 
ed nugatory and the rule of Parasara is in undisputed possession 
of the field, its province must be determined, according to the 
usual orthodox principle, as what remains after assigning to 
whatever exceptions it may have, their own proper place. And 
the rule has many exceptions. 


(1) One of them is contained in the text itself. According to 
Nanda Pandita, because the word i. e., “ 1 living in the 


1 The omission of the word in the ease of leaving 

only, is construed by some as signifying that the ceremony should be repeated on 
the occasion of each course. But in such a case we should expect 
as we have (p. 301, Ed. BibL lnd ), JTffit Wfe p. 306 fee. 
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same place ” is used, a husband does not render himself sinful, 
if he does not have intercourse in consequence of his being at 
a distance from her ( I )• 

Again Vyasa says 

(2) anfirat ^3 1 

3 jrrthnf snpnt 11 

“ If a man is suffering from a disease, or is imprisoned, or 
away in a foreign country, he is free from the sin of killing 
an embryo, [if he has no intercourse] on the occasion of 
a course of women, and also when he abstains on certain 
junctures.” 

(3) The following verse from Vyasa is quoted by Kamalftkara, 
Anantadeva, and Candracuda. 



=*53*1 =5T WrJM 


“ He should avoid intercourse with his wife when she is old, 
barren, or ill-behaved, or when her children die, or when she 
has not yet arrived at the peculiar stage of life, or when she 
gives birth to daughters only or has many sons.” 

(4) According to Anantadeva and also Nanda Pan<Jita, the 
Yedic basis of Parasara’s precept is the statement that a man is 
born with three sorts of liabilities. He owes to the gods a 
sacrifice, to the manes, offspring, and to the Jlsis, the chaste life 
of a student. His liability to the manes he discharges when he 
begets a son ; so that Parasara’s precept is binding on him only 
till the birth of his eldest son. His other sons are the results 
of his own appetencies, and there is no religious obligation as 
to their being begotten. Nanda Pan^ita quotes Manu IX. 
106,7 in support of this. 

The province of the rule is thus limited in these various 
respects according to the writers of the Digests 1 have consulted. 
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But the following also must be regarded as other exceptions 

(5) The precept of AsvalSyana and Paraskara in their Grhya 
Sutras that the married couple should observe abstinence for 
one year as explained above. This, however, is given by 
VijMnesvara in the MitakgarS under I. 81, as a reason for 
interpreting the texts enjoining intercourse as permissive ; 
(see below). 

(6) The following text from Baudhayana: 

“ He who does not cohabit with his wife for three years 
after'she attains puberty incurs sin equal to that of the killing 
of an embryo. There is no doubt about this.” 

Parasara denounces one who does not resort to his wife after 
she attains puberty generally ; Baudhayana denounces one who 
does not do so for three years; i. e., according to him, he who 
observes abstinence for less than three years incurs no sin. If 
ParSsara’s rule is allowed full scope, Baudhayana’s will have to 
be set aside ; while if the latter is followed, the former is not 
set aside but obtains the scope left uncovered by the latter. In 
this way of construing them both are allowed scope ; and this 
is the usual way of settling such points in the Hindu Sastras. 

Thus the Hindu religious law allows the consummation of 
marriage being deferred for three years after a girl attains 
puberty. 

This is the conclusion one can fairly come to, in my opinion, 
taking the precepts of Bfhaspati, Gautama, Manu, and Parasara 
quoted or translated at the beginning of this section, as 
mandatory or binding. But this nature is denied to them by 
Srldhara, the commentator on the Bhagavata. In his comment 
on XI. 5. 11, lie Bays in substance that , there can b.e no 
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command in a sacred book about a thing which one does from his 
own natural desire. It would be absurd to think that a sacred 
precept was wanted to tell a man to drink water when he was 
thirsty. When, therefore, notwithstanding this, there are 
precepts such as that “a man should eat the flesh of five species 
of five-clawed animals” (TOTOT ^IT.* ), what is meant 
is that the flesh of no other species of five-clawed animals is to 
be eaten but of these five. And even then the eating of 
the flesh of the five is not enjoined as necessary; for it depends 
upon one’s own desire. So the senso of the precept is : “ If 
one wishes to eat the flesh of five-clawed animals at all, he 
should eat that of these five and not of others ; i. e., a man is 
allowed to eat the flesh of the five but. not compelled.” Pre¬ 
cisely similar is the case with .the precept “ one should have 
intercourse with his wife on the occasion of a monthly course.” 
This is a thing which no sacred books are wanted to direct a 
man to do; for his passions lead him to it. What is meant 
then by the precept is that one should not satisfy his passion 
at any other time or elsewhere but on that occasion and with 
his wife only. The act is not enjoined as necessary, but only 
the occasion and the subject are defined ; for the act depends 
upon the desire. So then the precept comes to this that if one 
desires to have intercourse, he should have it with his wife 
only and on a particular occasion only; but he is not compelled 
to have it on that occasion. The precept therefore is simply 
permissive. If it is permissive and a man may have intercourse 
or not as he likes, why is it that Parasara accuses one, who 
abstains, of the “ deadly sin of killing an embryo ?” What 
Parasara means is that that man only is guilty of sin who 
desiring to have intercourse abstains from it, simply because 
he does not like his wife or hates her. 1 
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This is Srldhara’s view, and Kasinatha Upadhyaya, the 
author of the Dharmasindhu, agrees with it. Vijnanesvara in the 
Mitak§ara gives the same under I. 81, but remarks that “Bharuci, 
Visvarilpa and others do not approve of it ” and proceeds to 
give their reasons. He does not say decidedly what his own 
opinion is ; which shows at any rate that he sees the force of 
the view which makes the precept permissive only. He must 
therefore be considered allowing his followers to choose 
either of the two views. 

Thus the points I have endeavoured to make out in this 
Section are these :— 

1. That the texts prescribing the Garbhfulhfina ceremony and 
intercourse do not provide that they should come off on tho 
occasion of the first monthly ’course, but leave the matter 
indefinite. 

2. That if those indefinite texts are understood in connection 
with the statement in the Asvalayana Gj'hyaparisi$ta, they must 
be regarded as leaving it to the option of the person concerned 
when to perform the ceremony. 

3. That since Parasara’s text and others of that nature can¬ 
not override the Parisista, they must be regarded as coming 
into force after the Garbhadhana ceremony whenever it may be 
performed. 

4. That there are many exceptions to Parasara’s precept, 
one of these being that contained in a text of Baudhayana, in 
virtue of which a man may abstain from intercourse for less 
than three years. 

mm fotfr i.553- 
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5. That tho authors of some of the G^hyasutras enjoin 
abstinence for one year after puberty. 

6. That the precepts enjoining intercourse are permissive 
only according to the views of authors of great repute. 

y. 

It will be seen that Mann, in his text III. 45 as interpreted 
by Nanda Pandita, and in IX. 10G-7, as also Yajnyavalkya in 
I. 80, mean to enjoin on a man the duty of begetting a son. 
Nanda Pandita and Anantadeva taking their stand on a Vedic 
text interpret the precept of Parasara as having force only until 
a man has got a son. Other texts inculcate abstinence when the 
wife has become old or has not arrived at the peculiar stage of 
growth. From all this and much more that one may find in 
the religious books, it is evident that in prescribing intercourse, 
the law-givers have no other objeot in view than to provide for 
the birth of a son. And even the junctures at which one 
should have intercourse in order that a good son may be 
born are carefully mentioned. The son plays an important 
part in the religious and domestic life of a Hindu. The 
law-givers must, therefore, be supposed to have harmonized 
their precepts with the teachings of the great Hindu medical 
authorities. Susruta tells us that a man reaches the full 
development of his physical capacities at the age of 
twenty-five, and a woman at the age of sixteen, 1 though 
the oourses of the latter begin according to him at twelve. 3 

fires it 35.8. 

2 fenn Trfe i 

II14. 2. 


70 [ R. G. Bkandarkar’s Worka, Vol. II] 
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And later on in describing the treatment necessary, if a 
girl suffers from a peculiar disease previous to the 

establishment of intercourse, he uses the word which 

the commentator Dalvana interprets as a girl who has reached 
the age of sixteen. 1 Similarly Vagbhata says in the A$tahga- 
sariigraha, that “ a man twenty-five years old should act with 
the view of begetting a son when she [his wife] is sixteen 
years old. For it is then, that being themselves vigorous, 
they generate a vigorous child; while a foetus placed by one 
who is less than twenty-five years old in a girl who is less than 
sixteen, either dies in the womb or becomes a short-lived, 
weak, unhealthy, insignificant child, or a deformed child. 
According to Vagbhata also, the peculiar physical condition is 
reached at twelve. Hence Manu enjoins marriage at twelve 
i. e., about the time of or immediately after puberty, and he 
and others allow of a girl remaining unmarried for three years 
after puberty, i. e., till she arrives at the age of sixteen. In a 
text quoted from the Mahabharata in the Nirnayasindhu “a 
man thirty years old is directed to marry a girl sixteen years 
old.” 3 And hence also does Baudhayana allow abstinence from 
intercourse with a wife for three years after maturity i. e., till 
becoming sixteen years old, when she is able to bear a healthy 
and strong child. These are indications that the sacred writers 


1 


cT^TT: 


1 


2 p’* sra^ri 

cT^rft smr^tvT wa; i 

*rr sri i 

ia the reading in the two copies of the Nirnayasindhu that 


I have consulted. But a woman sixteen years old cannot be a NagnikH 
according to the ordinary state of things ; wherefore * 
must be the correct reading. 
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had their eye on the teachings of Hindu medical science. If 
so, all the other indefinite texts must be interpreted so as to 
harmonize with these teachings. 


The following passage in Susruta lias the same sense as that 
quoted from Vagbhata 

11 

^ri3t ^rr s=r f^rr sfttwtsr i 

it »toHih ii 

X. 13. 


“ When a man before he has reached the age of twenty-five, 
places an embryo in a girl less than sixteen years old, it dies 
while in the womb. Or if a child is born at all, it will not 
live long ; and if it lives, it will be weak. Therefore one 
should not cause a man to place an embryo in an undeveloped 
girl. ” 

When a writer such as Susruta who is considered inspired, 
says this so distinctly, it is treating the Ksis most irreverently 
to assert that they command “ the placing of an embryo ” in a 
girl eleven or twelve years old. It will be tantamount to 
accusing them of ignorance. 


But apart from this consideration, if the sole object of the 
legislators is to provide for the birth of a son possessed of 
capacity, in order to carry out their instructions in the spirit 
in which they are conveyed, we must see at what age a girl is 
able to bear a healthy child. And the old Hindu medical 
authors tell us that it is sixteen. Modern science also teaches 
that if a girl is violated before she reaches full development, 
she often becomes incapable of bearing a child ; and when she 
does give birth to one, it is weak and unhealthy. This full 
development is not reached before the age of twenty. But it 
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is certain that before the age of fourteen a girl is not in a 
condition to give birth to a healthy child. These are not matters 
of speculation but of practical experience. By performing the 
GarbhadhSna ceremony, therefore, when a girl is ten, eleven, 
or thirteen years of age, the Hindus most irreverently defeat 
the object of the R?is under the pretence of following their 
commands. The endeavour, therefore, to compel them to keep 
a girl untouched before the age of twelve should be welcomed 
by them as being conceived quite in the spirit of the old R§is. 
If it succeeds, it will make them more faithful followers of 
those sages, and more essentially religious Hindus, than in 
these corrupt times they are. 


Thus the general results we arrive at as regards consumma¬ 
tion of marriage are these 

1. That no text has been brought forward by VijnSnesvara, 
Kamalakara, Nanda Pandita, Anantadeva, Mahesabhatta, Candra- 
coda, and Kasinatha Upadhyaya enjoining the Garbhadhana or 
consummation ceremony on the occasion of the first or any 
specific course, and that the Asvalayana Grhyaparisisfa allows 
the liberty of performing it at any time. 

2. That the tfexts which by some are construed as containing 
mandatory precepts as to intercourse on the occasion of a 
course have been interpreted by others as involving permissive 
precepts only. 

3. That even if the precepts aro regarded as mandatory, 
their operation must be delayed for one year after puberty in 
accordance with some Gfhyasutras, and for three years in 
accordance with a text of Baudhayana. 

4. That this delay is quite what one might expect in view 
of the facts that marriage can according to the Dharmas&stra be 
deferred for three years after puberty, and that the rituals con- 
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tained in the Gj’hyasutras, especially that of Apastamba 
and Hiranyakesin presuppose a girl’s having arrived at maturity. 

5. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consum¬ 
mation of marriage is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
sacred writers seem to have their eye on the doctrine of Hindu 
medical’ science that a girl is not in a condition to give birth to 
a healthy child before the age of sixteen. 

6. That the consummation of marriage only when the girl 
has fully developed is quite in keeping with the spirit of the 

. R?i legislators, as the begetting of a son able to do credit to the 
father is their sole object, and its early consummation is entirely 
opposed to their spirit as the result of it is barrenness or weak 
and sickly children. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I have also found in Sir Raja Radhakantadeva’s Sabda- 
kalpadruma an extract from Raghunandana’s Samskartattva on 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. Raghunandana quotes Gobhila’s 
Sutra given by me above at p. 542 (W &c.) and 

observes:— 


§ at wrl i 


“ Rtu is the time fitted for generating offspring. That is the 
condition, and he should go [ to his wife ] when that condition 
exists. If he does not, he incurs sin ; therefore this is a manda¬ 
tory precept. For it is said in a Smvti: ‘That dull fellow who 
does not go to his wife on the occasion of a monthly course, 
though she is at hand, incurs [ the sin of ] killing an embryo 
at each monthly course’.” 


It will be seen that he does not tell us in express terms to 
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perform the ceremony on the first occasion, bnt says the same 
thing as Nanda Pandita and the rest ; so that I need not repeat 
in detail what I have said in connection with that point. If it 
is a mandatory precept, its operation must be delayed for the 
three years allowed by Baudh5yana, or the one year allowed by 
some of the authors of the Grhyasatras. But it is not mandatory 
but permissive according to other authors. 

In this extract, Raghunandana refutes the view of Bhava- 
devabhatta on a certain point; while Raghunandana’s view on 
that point is again refuted by Candrakanta Tarkalarhkara ( see 
p. 541 ), the editor of the GobhilasQtra ( p. 347 ). Thus, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang, Raghunandana is 
not regarded as infallible in Bengal, nor, it may be added, any 
other author of a Digest. 
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APPENDIX A 

c ON MR. TARKACODAMANI’S PAMPHLET ) 

My attention has been called to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Sasadhara TarkacQdSmani, a Bengali gentleman, on the rites of 
GarbhftdhSna. Mr. Tarkacudamani devotes a large portion of it 
to the explanation of the ceremony with which I am not 
concerned. 

Though I have on the strength of the little penance prescribed 
for the omission of the Garbhadhitna considered the ceremony 
as necessary, still Mr. Tarkacudamani makes such an awful 
thing of it, that it is desirable to go into tho matter further. 
“ In all religious books ” says he, “ whether they be Vedas, 
Smrtis, Puranas, rituals or commentaries, this ceremony has 

been emphatically insisted on....We may therefore safely 

conclude that GarbhadhSna has ever been an essential part of 
our religion ; ” pp. 11, 12. 

But Asvalftyana does not prescribe it in his Grhyasutra which 
is intended for the followers of the Itgveda, and therefore 
NMyana the author of the commentary says:— 

i g*: 

sflsrairarcCTPfor «i4fowr5s i 

“ Some are of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be per¬ 
formed, since it is not prescribed by the Acarya (teacher). 
Others hold that it should be performed in the manner shown 
by Saunaka. ” 

Thus then not only is it not “ emphatically insisted on ” 
but not even prescribed ; and this essential part of our 
religion ” may not be performed at all. 
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Again, he says, “ Nay, there are so many observances to be 
gone through that they would take up the whole day and a few 
hours of the night in the bargain. Garbhadhana is thus not an 
ordinary or common ceremony, ” p. 14. 

No, the ceremony does not take more than about two, some¬ 
times three hours ; while at night, it is all an affair of women 
and religious formalities are not gone through. Garbhadhana 
is a most ordinary ceremony, at least in this part of the country. 
A good many orthodox people even do not perform it; and I 
learn it is not gone through in Gujarat. 

But Mr. Tarkacudamani reaches the climax in the 
following:—“ The harms arising from the sins and crimes, such 
as child-murder, in the opinion of the Hindus are less serious 
than those of not performing Garbhadhana at the proper 
time, ” p. 21. 

I must protest against this wholesale vilification of the 
Hindu race. At any rate whatever it may be in Bengal, 
the Hindus on this side of the country do not consider the 
harm arising from crimes such as child-murder to bo less 
serious than that arising from the omission of Garbhadhana. 
Neither is the reason given by Mr. Tarkacudamani at all true. 
He says “ sins and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by 
penances, but to neglect performing a Samskilra makes our life 
unholy for both this life and the next and no penances can save 
us. ” But a penance, ridiculously light, can save us. For the 
penance for the omission of Garbhadhana is:— 

3T$3TT HI f^T fSTfrjVsR ’rfcT! II 

“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not performed, he who is 
born [of the woman ] is polluted; the husband should, if he 
has not done it, give a cow to a Brahman and perform 
Pumsavana (the next sacrament)”. 
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This is a text quoted as from AsvalSyana by Nanda Pandita 
and Kamalakara ; and we see from it that the penance for the 
omission of Garbhildhana is the giving to a Brahman of one cow 
the price of which is about a Rupee and a half; while the 
penance for child-murder is a life of the most abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years (see Ysjfiyavalkya, 
III. 251). And still this Hindu gentleman does not scruple to 
say that his countrymen consider the harms arising from 
child-murder to be less serious than those arising from the 
omission of Garblnldhana ! 

Passing over other such things that I find in the pamphlet, 
I will notice the texts that Mr. Tarkacuihlmani brings forward 
to show that the GarbhSdhana must be performed on the occasion 
of the first course and cannot be delayed. He quotes what he 
calls Mantras in connection with this ceremony, one of which 
only I will give here. 

“ 0 lamp of the heavens, a bow to thee ; 0 thou, who givest 
warmth to the Universe, a bow to thee ; do accept, 0 sun, this 
offering ( of water, flowers &c.,) on the occasion of the feast in 
celebration of the new event or flowers. ” 

There are three more verses just of this stamp ; and these are 
quoted from Bhavadeva a writer on the domestic ceremonies of 
the Samavedins of Bengal. Now in the first place, Mr. 
Cfidamani tells us (p. 5) that “ all the Mantras in this con¬ 
nection are taken from Rgveda. ” Are these five verses taken 
from the Rgveda ? Do they occur there ? They certainly do 
not in the Rgveda known to the world. Does not their 
language show that they belong quite to a profane age f At the 
most you may call them PaurSnika Mantras or Mantras taken 
from the Puraijas. And they are not used in connection with 

71 [R, G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Voi, II] 
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the Garbhadhana ceremony on this side of the country, and are 
not given by Narayanabhatta, Anantadeva, Mahesabhatta, or 
Candracuda. And such a thing must be expected with reference 
to the so called Pauranika Mantras ; for any one can compose 
them and put them in. They do not occur oven in the Mantra 
Brahmana of the Samaveda, containing, as it does, all the 
Mantras used by the Samavedins. For these reasons though 
they are given by Bhavadeva, they possess no authoritativeness 
whatever. 

Again from the sense, it appears that the verses refer to 
a feast to celebrate new Puspa. Now it is quite possible 
that the new blossom of trees in spring is meant to be alluded 
to ; for there is nothing in the verses which necessitates our 
understanding them as containing an allusion to the celebration 
of the particular physical event. And even if they are so 
understood, they have nothing to do with the Garbhadhana 
ceremony which is not a ceremony for celebrating the new 
physical event, but a ceremony which consists in the “ placing 
of an embryo in a girl ” in the language of the medical writers. 

The next text adduced by Mr. Tarkacudamapi is that quoted 
by me from Gobhila. 1 In this there is no word which means 
“ first ”. The author of the pamphlet acknowledges that; but 
contends that the sense he wants is to be inferred from the 
expression the event “ after marriage. ” But there is nothing 
in the original which has the sense of that expression. The 
mere fact that the rules about Garbhadhana on the occasion 
of a course follow those about marriage, cannot necessitate the 
course meant being taken as the first course. For Paraskara 
speaks of the Garbhadhana similarly, but at the same time 
enjoins abstinence for one year. Here evidently the performance 
of the Garbhadhana oannot be understood as being enjoined by 


1 See above p. 542. [N. B. U,] 
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Paraskara on the occasion of the first course. And Gobhila, like 
other authors of Grhyasutras, supposes a girl to havo arrived at 
maturity before marriage, as he imposes abstinence for three 
days after marriage. And this is admitted even by the recent 
Bengali commentator on Gobhila. So that, even if the text is 
understood as having reference to the first course after marriage, 
it cannot mean the very first course. It is, therefore, not appli¬ 
cable to the first course after an early marriage ; (see Section II 
of the present Note). 

The third text brought forward by the author is that quoted 
by me at p. 547 of my Note. Mr. Tarkacndamani misunderstands 
the whole matter here. What is here enjoined on the occasion 
of the first course is not Garbhadhfma or Garbhalambhana as it 
is called, but Prajapatya which I have explained above, p. 548. 
On the contrary the absence of the word 5RR or “ first ” when 
the Garbhadhana is described, is to be construed, as I have 
done, into a permission to perform it when one chooses. This 
text, therefore, is entirely opposed to Mr. Tarkacudamani’S view. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona has pronounced my way 
of understanding this passage to be wrong. But his only 
reason is based on his not knowing that the practice of 
performing the second ceremony without the first is enjoined 
by the highest authorities. By taking the two as inseparable 
parts of each other, he sets aside grammar and propriety ; for 
he thus makes the words “a course,” and 
“ auspicious ” occurring at the beginning of the second passage 
entirely useless and unmeaning, and supplies the demonstrative 
before against all rules of syntax. The whole style and 
manner of the passages require the two to be understood as 
separate ceremonies, though they are sometimes performed 
togethor. 

In the next three quotations the author himself acknowledges 
that the word “ first ” does not occur; but he thinks, it is 
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implied, because the “ event ” mentioned is “ the event after 
marriage.” But there is nothing whatever about marriage here, 
and it is a mere gratuitous assumption of the writer. 

Now our author proceeds to quote from digests. Yacaspati 
does not say that the Garbhadhana must necessarily be perform¬ 
ed on the occasion of the first course, as Mr. Tarkacudamapi 
thinks ; but only that that time is better or more prosperous 
than any other. (*T**far^ I). He does 
not pronounce any sentence upon one who does not perform it 
on that occasion ; but recommends it, and must evidently be 
supposed to allow of the ceremony being delayed. 

The next passage is the one I have quoted above from Raghu- 
nandana \ There is nothing in it which can bear the interpret¬ 
ation “ at the time of the first... Garbhadh&na is indispensably 
necessary, ” as one will see from the translation I have given 
above. There is nothing corresponding to the word “ first. ” 

Thus not a single one of the texts adduced by Mr. Cada- 
mapi contains an indication that the Garbhadhana should-be 
performed on the occasion of the first course ; but on the other 
hand, that from Asvalayana Parisista points quite in the 
opposite way. 

And no other text has been brought forward by any body 
except the one from the spurious AsvalSyana Smrti. 
Yijnanesvara, Madhava, Madanapala, Kamalakara, Renukacarya, 
. Raghunandana, Nanda Pandita, Nilakantha Narayapabhat^a, 
and Candracu<Ja have not adduced any such text; nor have I 
seen it in any Smpti. And those authors of Nibandhas do not 
even on their own responsibility lay down in specific terms 
that the Garbhadhana should be performed on tho occasion of 
the first course, though what they state might be held to imply 


l Ante, p. 667, [N. B. U.] 
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that. But this implied sense I have already dealt with in the 
Note. Only one author, so far as I have seen, of a manual of 
rituals intended for the Madhyaihdinas says that in speoifio 
terms ; but he gives no authority. And even if such authoritative 
texts from the Smrtis were brought forward, without another 
text imposing a religious penalty if the thing were not done on 
the first occasion, they would not be binding, but would have 
to be construed as permissive only. For tho authors of the 
Nibandhas attribute an obligatory nature to the precepts as to 
intercourse after courses, only in consequence of other precepts 
whioh attach a penalty to abstinence. The same principle 
would have to be applied in tho case of the supposed texts. 
And again Baudhayana’s text allowing the consummation to be 
delayed for less than three years would have to be set against 
them all. 

The author notices the text of Parasara and another of tho 
samo sense, which I have quoted above from Raghunandana. 
These it will be remembered enjoin intercourse on tho occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo. He 
also speaks about tho mandatory nature of the precepts about 
intercourse. I have discussed these points fully in the Note ; 
and there is nothing new brought forward by Mr. Tarkacfidamani 
which requires attention. I will therefore not repeat what 
I have said already. 
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APPENDIX B 

(ON THE ARGUMENTS OF MR. B. G. TILAK AND 
ANOTHER WRITER IN THE MARATHA ,) 

Mr. B. G. Tilak and a writer in the Maratha claim to have 
“ destroyed the fabric ” raised by me. But he or they have 
evidently not taken the trouble of understanding my argument, 
and excuse themselves a detailed examination of it by saying 
that “ the very foundation of my theory being destroyed, it is 
needless to examine my other statements,”—an excellent plea, 
indeed, for a man who wishes to destroy an opponent, but 
cannot do so. If Mr. Tilak or the writer in the Maratha will 
carefully read Section IY of my Note, a copy of which he will 
get for the mere asking at Mr. Shiralkar’s shop in Poona City, 
he will see that what I say in that section is briefly this:— 

(1) Texts directly enjoining intercourse or the performance of 
the Garbhadhana ceremony on the occasion of the first course 
have not been produced by the authors of the Nibandhas or 
Digests: but they rely on others which donounco one who has no 
intercourse on the occasion of courses generally, from which 
the inference is legitimate that the first course also must bo 
availed of. But these texts can come into operation only after 
the GarbhadhSna ceremony. 

(2) We find an indication in the Asvalayana Grhyaparisi$ta 
that the GarbhadhSna may be performed on the occasion 
of any course. The operation of the obligatory precepts, 
therefore, must bo delayed till that time. 

(3) It must bo delayed also for three years in virtue of a 
precept of Baudhayana, who attaches the same penalty that 
those precepts attach to abstinonce generally, to only continuous 
abstinence for three years ; 
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and (4) It must be delayed for one year in consequence 
of a provision in the Grhyasutras of AsvalSyana and Paraskara 
and even Baudhayana. 

Mr. lilak or the Mcircitha attacks the first two positions only, 
and has got nothing to say against the last two ; and still he 
says he has destroyed my fabric. This can deceive only one 
who wishes to be deceived. 

As to the fifth position, viz., that the precepts are permissive, 
Mr. Tilak disposes of it in a most general way, and evidently 
does not seem to know anything about the matter, as I shall 
show hereafter. 

Now as to Mr. Tilak’s or the Maratha’s arguments. He 
brings forward, a text quoted as from the Asvalayana Smrti by 
Anantadeva, in which is enjoined the performance of the 
Garbhildhana on the occasion of the first course. I possess a copy 
of a Smrti attributed to Asvalayana, in which I had found 
this text; but I rejected it on these grounds:—Nanda Pandita 
Narayanabhatta, and Kamalakara quote a verse 1 from AsvalSyana 
Smrti, and another 2 is cited by Kamalakara and Candracada. 
Again, the first of these and six more describing the actual 
Garbhadhana are quoted from the Smrti by the commentator 
on AsvalSyana Grhyakarikas.* None of these eight occurs in 
my Manuscript. And the verse enjoining the performance of the 
Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course which occurs in 


Ac. as quoted before. 
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the Manuscript, does not occur in any of the many Nibandhas 
examined by me, except in the Saihskarakaustubha; nor does 
it occur in those examined by Mr. TarkacQdSmani and 
Mr. Tilak with that exception. For if it had occurred, they 
would of course have stated the fact. The Sm^ti, therefore, 
in which it occurs was unknown to all except Anarttadeva, 
who is but a recent author. It must, therefore, be condemned 
as spurious, and so too consequently the text cited by 
Mr. Tilak or the Maratha . And this is the only explicit 
Smpti text occurring in the whole range of the literature 
examined by TarkaciidiTmani, Tilak, Telang, and myself, which 
enjoins Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course. 

Next as to the Parisista. Mr. Tilak wonders how it has 
“ escaped my critical eye that Prajapatya is only one part of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, and as one part cannot be performed 
on one day and the other on another, the whole passage must 
be interpreted to mean that the Garbhadhana ceremony must 
be performed on the first occurrence of the physical condition.” 
Well, I am compelled to say it has escaped my eye, because it 
is a “ critical eye.” Mr. Tilak thinks that our present practice 
prevails in all parts of the country, and has descended to us 
from very olden times; that there are or have been no 
variations ; that that alone is what the Sastras sanction ; and 
he twists a passage in an old work so as to harmonise it with 
that practice, in spite of grammar and propriety. He thus 
belongs to the school of those who find the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph in the Vedas. The Maratha has no 
doubt whatever that “ my first mistake is to suppose that the 
passage in the Parisi$ta describes two different ceremonies— 
Prajapatya and Garbhadhana.” I do not supposb that at all. 
I come to it from grammar, propriety, and old usage as reported 
by several authors, as well as the practice sanctioned by the 
Sastras according even to recent writers. That our present 
practioe has nofc escaped me, Mr. Tilak would have seen if he 
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had more carefully read my Note, wherein I state that tho 
Garbhadhana ceremony consists of two parts ; (1) the kindling 
etc.; and (2) the rites preparatory etc. And supposing they 
are parts of the same ceremony, is it necessary that they should 
be performed on the same day ? Is the whole marriage ceremony 
performed in a single day ? Is not the last part of it to 
be performed if AsvalSyana’s rule about abstinence for ono 
year is followed, a year after the initial rites ? 

Nov/ my translation of the passage 1 we are concerned with 
is— (a) (First Ceremony). “Now for the PnTjapatya ceremony of 
a woman after a course. On the occasion of the first course, on 
an auspicious day, he should, etc. (b) (Second Ceremony). 
“ Now for the Garbhalambhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night,” etc. etc. Mr. Tilak or the Maratha 
translates (a) almost as I do, only using the word “ favourable ” 
instead of “auspicious;” but in (b) he puts in the for my a , 
and says that the second ceremony is to be performed on tho 
night of the day on which the first is performed. But the word 
Rtu or course is used without any qualifying expression, and 
Mr. Tilak is not justified in inserting the simply because our 
present practice is to perform the two ceremonies on the samo 
day. And if practice is his only guide, he ought to go a little 
further and make the word Nisi, which means “ night ” to mean 
“ day ” ; for really that ceremony also, except the physical 
portion, is, as I have said in my Note, performed during the 
day along with the other. And even Anantadeva, whom 
Mr. Tilak quotes, says that Rtu here means Rtusamrmya, i.e., 
“ a course generally ” and not a specific course, showing that 
the force of grammar prevails over him. Again, if the author 
of the Parisi^ta had meant that the two rites should be 
performed on the samo day, he would not have used the word 

1 See p. 547 f. of the Note. printed in accordance with the 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind.; but perhaps it ought to be 
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Rtu in speaking of the second ceremony, since it had already 
been used in the case of the first. To take the illustration 
given by Mr. Tilak or the Maratha himself, we say “ A train 
leaves Poona on Wednesday morning ; reaches Bombay in the 
evening ; ” and we do not generally say “ a train leaves Poona 
on Wednesday morning and reaches Bombay on Wednesday 
evening, if the day wo mean is the same. And yet what we 
ordinary people in ordinary conversation do not say, Mr. Tilak 
makes the author of the Parisista to say, though Hindu writers 
of his school are universally known not to use a superfluous 
word. Again, he would not have used the word “ favourable ” 
or “ auspicious ” in speaking of the night. If the night meant 
is the night of that particular day on which the first ceremony 
is performed, we have no choice, but must take that night 
whether favourable or unfavourable. And if the night of the 
day that is favourable is to be considered favourable as a matter 
of course, the use of that word in the case of the night is 
superflous, as the author has already used it in speaking of the 
day. Thus Mr. Tilak has made the author to use two 
superfluous words, and has brought in the definite article ‘the’ 
notwithstanding that no grammatical rule nor propriety will 
have it. I thought all this was perfectly plain, and had no 
idea that a man like Mr. Tilak would set aside grammar 
and propriety in order to support his pet theory that the 
Garbhadhana must be performed on the occasion of the first 
course. 

Now as to the practice that has made Mr. Tilak sacrifice 
grammar and propriety. In the first place I will say that, 
according to the Parisista these are two ceremonies, since the 
author gives two separate names to them, says that the first has 
to do with “ a woman who has a course ” ()> that is to 
say, looking to the word “first” that is used, to a woman who 
has begun to have courses; and calls the second only 
Garbhalambhana, which NarSyanabhatta takes as equivalent to 
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Garbhadhana. And grammar and propriety require that we 
should understand them as two as I have already shown. 
Mr. Tilak knows only one kind of practice. But several are 
reported and allowed in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
Siddhantin, as quoted by Anantadeva, says that the “ Homa 
generally, or the kindling of the tire and offering of oblations, 
should be done according to some ; but, according to others, 
ho should pour the juice of a certain plant into his wife’s 
right nostril; and this they call Garbhalambhana.” Anantadeva 
proceeds to say that Jayanta has adopted the view that 
Garbhalambhana as prescribed in the Sutra is simply the 
pouring of the juice into the nostril without the. Homa. Ho 
quotes other authorities also, and lays down the doctrine, to be 
followed even at the present day in spite of Mr. Tilak, that 
Homa is optional . 1 The author of the Karikils also gives 
only the ceremony prescribed by Jayanta as Garbhadhana 
without the Homa. So, then, the Garbhadhana is 
only that which corresponds to the second ceremony mentioned 
in the Parisista, and the Prajapatya fire-oblations are another 
which is sometimes tacked on to it.’ But it is by no means an 
essential part of the Garbhadhana as Mr. Tilak thinks. Some 
people may do the two together, while others may noglect the 
first. Hence they are separately mentioned in the Parisista. 
If they had been given as constituting one whole, it would not 
have been possible to dispense with the first. Thus the only 
ground for Mr. Tilak’s sacrifice of grammar and propriety is 
removed. And the portion of my “fabric” against which he or 
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the Maratha directed his attack is safe and sound, and there 
are no “express texts of Grhyaparisi^a and Sm^tis” (mark, the 
one spurious Snifti has become Smrtis here) so far as so many 
of us have examined them, which warrant the Hindu divines 
or any body else to conclude that the Garbhadhana must be 
performed after the first course, though this may be deduced 
as an inference. 

There is another glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Tilak or the Maratha sacrifices context, propriety, and all rules 
of scholarship, in order to make a text mean what he wishes it 
to mean. Thus the Maratha says that a “ host of well-known 
authorities begin the description of the Garbhadhana ceremony” 
by some such remark as that which he quotes from the 
Madanapftrijata, and translates, “We first describe the time of 
the first course as it is needed for the Garbhadhana.” Now, 
if the writer had just read the next line he would have seen 
that what Madanapala describes in this section is the nights 
after a course that are eligible and ineligible ; and the first text 
quoted is the well-known verse of Ysjnyavalkya about the 
sixteen nights, &c. Therefore, what is described is not the 
“ time of the first course, ” but the eligible and ineligible 
nights of all courses. There is nothing about the first course 
in what follows. The thing is, the' Maratha has tacked the 
word Prathama which occurs in the passage to Rtukala and 
made the whole a compound, and translated it as “ the first 
course.” But he ought to have seen that the context of what 
follows will not and cannot agree with this. Therefore, even 
if he had the word in his Manuscript just as he has printed it, 
he ought to have suspected the reading and compared that 
Manuscript with another. But that will not suit the purpose ;* 
and, therefore, he set the context at dofiance. In my Manuscript 
the word Prathama is not compounded with Rtukala, but has 
the form of Prathamam, i. e., it is an adverb ; so that the 
translation is, “ we describe first the Rtukala or nights after a 
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course, because that is of use for the Garbhadhana ceremony” ; 

wherefore first is not an adjective of “course.” The Maratha 
has got the word “ first ” twice ; while his own as well as my 
reading has it once only. Instead of Upayukta, I have 
Upayuktatvena. 1 If, then, this is the way in which “ the host 
of well-known authorities” begin their description, it is all 
right, though, however, a good many begin by describing the 
good and evil conjunctions on the occasion of the first course 
and the pacificatory ceremonies without alluding to the 
Garbhildhana. But if Mr. Tilak means that any one of them 
begins by saying that they will describe the time of the first 
course because it is needed for Garbhadhana, it is absolutely 
incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. Tilak is perfectly at sea as rogards what Mr. Telang 
calls obligatory and recommendatory precepts, and what I call 
mandatory and permissive precepts. He thinks that they are 
the translations of the words Nitya and Kamya, and appears 
never to have heard of Vidhi, Niyama and Parisamkhya. Ho 
explains Kamya as a certain act which “ has not purely 
spiritual benefit in view, but serves the purpose of regulating 
the relation between man and man. ” Where did Mr. Tilak or 
the Maratha get this definition ? If he had read an ordinary 
Sanskrit treatise on philosophy or religious law, he would 
have seen that Kamya rites are those that enable a man to 
obtain heaven and such other desired objects, such as 
Jyotistoma and others. Now does Jyoti^oma or a Soma sacri¬ 
fice regulate the relations between man and man ? But apart 
from this, let us see if the permissive precepts have a bearing 
on the present question. If it is made out that the Hindu 
Sastra only permits a man, if he wishes, to have intercourse, 
and does not command, the legislator can prevent him 
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from having that intercourse and in doing so does not 
set himself in opposition against the Hindu Sastra; 
while if the Sastra commands, he does assume that 
attitude. The illustrations given by Mr. Tilak are not 
at all applicable in the present case. For though idolatory 
is optional and not necessary, the legislator ought not to 
prevent it, beoause it is not a crime. But the violation of a 
girl before 12 in a manner sometimes to injure her health 
permanently, or even to cause her death, is a crime, and the 
legislator must prevent it. If it were such a heavy crime as 
Suttee, it would be his diity to prevent it at once whether the 
Hindu Sastra commands it or not. This is not so heavy, nor 
does the violation produce bad results in all cases; and, there¬ 
fore, he may desist, if by preventing he goes against the Hindu 
religion. But if we can show that he does not, and the 
Hindu religion does not command the violation of a girl, 
there is no reason whatever why he should desist. 

Again, the Maratha concludes by saying that 4< the reformers 
have been ill-advised to take their stand on these strained 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts.” Whom he means by “ re¬ 
formers ” I do not know ; but I may reply by saying that the 
reformers have been obliged to publish to the world, what the 
true Hindu Sastra is on the point, by men like Sir Komesh, 
Mr. Tarkacu^Smani, Mr. Tilak, and others, some of whom have 
been setting grammar, context, propriety, and all rules of 
scholarship aside, in order to make out that the Hindu 
Sastras do command the performance of the Garbhadhana on 
the occasion of the first course, and to frighten Government. 
Tarkacudamapi actually goes the length of saying that “ the 
harms arising from sins and crimes, such as child-murder, in 
the opinion of the Hindus, are less serious than those of not 
performing Garbhadhana at the proper time,” and that “sins 
and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by penances ; ” 
but, “ no penance can save us, ” ft we neglect to perform a 
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Samskara. While the fact is that the penance for the omission 
of Garbhfidhiina is giving one cow to a Brahman, i. e., about a 
ltupee and a half, while that for child-murder is an abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years. And according 
to Narayana, the commentator on the Gphyasutra of Asvalayana, 
the ceremony may safely be omitted without even being 
obliged to give a cow to a Brahman. For, says he, “ some are 
of opinion that'Garbhadhana should not be performed since 
Asvalayana has not prescribed it; while others hold that it 
should be performed in the manner shown by Saunaka. ” 
(Ed., Bibl. Ind., p. 59.) 
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APPENDIX C 

(ON MR. TILAK’S REPLY ) 

As Mr. Tilak’s reply to my challenge has not appeared in the 
Times of India , I did not intend to say anything with regard to 
it. But the Manager of the “ Native Opinion ” had been good 
enough to send me a copy of the issue of that paper containing 
Mr. Tilak’s reply and it will hardly be courteous to him and to 
Mr. Tilak himself not to notice it. I will, however, be as brief 
as possible, as it was brevity that I wanted when I gave the 
challenge. 

The first text from Smrtis is that from the Asvalayana Smvti, 
which is unknown to the authors of the many Nibandhas I have 
seen, except Anantadeva, and which is not the same as the Asva¬ 
layana Smvti known to them. To say that the one is Laghu and 
the other Bvhat does not mend matters; for the Asvalayana 
Smvti known to the authors of Nibandhas is not called Bvhat by 
them ; nor is the spurious Asvalayana Smvti called Laghu at all 
in the two Manuscripts of it that I possess, and even by Ananta¬ 
deva who quotes it. Whenever there are two Smvtis ascribed 
to the same author and distinguished from eaoh other by the 
words Bvhat or Yrddha and Laghu, the authors of the Nibandhas 
use those epithets in referring to them. Sometimes the second 
is omitted ; but not the first. Again that which is called Bvhat 
or Vyddha is a larger. work than that which is called Laghu ; 
but in the present case both are of about the same size. Besides 
one of the two Manuscripts of Anantadeva’s work existing in 
the Deccan College Collection does not contain the quotation 
from Asvalayana at all; so that until several Manuscripts of the 
Samskarakaustubha are procured and compared, it must remain 
doubtful whether Anantadeva himself quotes the spurious 
Smvti. • 

The second text adduced by Mr.’Tilak is that from the true 
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AivalSyana Smrti. But any reader who knows Sanskrit will see 
that all that the author says is that one should perform the Gar- 
bhadhana when his wife has a course. There is not the word 
first, and still Mr, Tilak calls it an express text. Then he has 
recourse to an inference which I wanted him to avoid. But one 
will see that the inference too is utterly unfounded. For he 
thinks, when the author of the Smrti prescribes the performance 
of Abhyudaya or Nandisraddha and Punyahavilcana during the 
day, that it is the Prajapatya that he prescribes. But Prajapatya 
is not here prescribed, but only such ceremonies as one has to 
go through when an auspicious rite such as even the dedication 
of a public work for public use is to be performed. And the 
Garbhadhana ceremony prescribed by the author is the same as 
that laid down by Sannaka, i. e., without the Prajapatya Homa. 
Hence all Mr. Tilak’s inference, based as it is on this mistake, is 
groundless. 

The third text is an express text. But I must here quote 
what I have stated in an article published in the Subodhapatrika 
of the 8th instant:—“ And even if such authoritative texts from 
the Smrtis were brought forward, without another text imposing 
a religious penalty if the thing were not done on the first 
occasion, they would not be binding, but would have to be 
construed as permissive only.” This therefore is not a text which 
enjoins; but one which permits. (As to this see, below, the observa¬ 
tion on Gopinatha). If Parasara’s text is to be considered as the 
penal text valid in this case, its exceptions and the case in which 
alone it holds according to Srldhara, have been given in the Note. 
Again this text is from a compilation of the views of twenty- 
four R$is and not from an actual Smrti. It has, therefore, the 
value of a statement occurring in a Nibandha, and not the 
value of a Smrti. And as to Nibandhas, I asked for express 
statements from the writings of ten authors who might be 
considered as laying down tte law for all India. I myself in 
my article published in the Subodhapatrika stated that one 

78 [R. G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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Prayoga did contain an express statement, but no authority is 
given for it. 

Thus then my challenge in this part has not been met. 
For I asked for texts from Smrtis other than the AsvalSyana 
Smrti which is unknown to the authors of the Nibandhas and 
is different from that known to them ; and no such text has 
been brought forward. Now as to Nibandhas:— 

Prayogapilrijata is not included in my challenge. But even 
here there is no express statement but an inference based on the 
eternal Prftjapatya, whtch Mr. Tilak still persists in considering 
an essential part of the Garbhadhfma in spite of Saunaka, 
Jayanta, the author of the KarikHs, Anantadeva and others. 
This inference too is groundless. For the Prajapatya is a 
ceremony consequent on the attainment of puberty and not 
a part of Garbhadhana, and consequently though the fit occasion 
is the first course, still like the Santi or pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on the first occurrence of the physical event at an 
inauspicious juncture, it is performed at the same time with the 
Garbhadhana. Again, it ought not to be supposed simply from 
the fact that a certain time is prescribed in the Siltras or 
Parisians that that same time must be meant by the authors of 
the Prayogas when they give the details of the ceremonies. 
AsvalSyana’s Gphyasutra, for instance, prescribes the third 
month of pregnancy for the Puriisavana ceremony; but Nara- 
yanabhatta gives other times also. 

The next statement is from Narayanabhatta. Mr. Tilak, in 
the first quotation, connects with TOPJHFT (see ex¬ 

tract in the Kesari of 17th February), simply because he wants 
to do so in order to make this out as a statement in his favour. 
But it is utterly ungrammatical to skip over the intermediate 
words The connection is SWTTsfapfft gfe 

I i. e. , if the month and the others are inauspicious on the 
occasion of the first course. As to Garbhadhana, when Nftrftya- 
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nabha^ta speaks of it, he uses the words only, not 

showing that according to him also it may bo 
performed on the occasion of any course. 

As to the other quotation, Mr. Tilak entirely misses the 
point I have been insisting on from the beginning. All I 
have been contending for is that the Sastra does not declare that 
Grabhadhctna must necessarily be performed on the occasion of 
the first course; it may bo performed on the first or any occasion. 
The quotation prohibits intercourse on the occasion of the first 
course if the days and the stars are unfavourable ; but it does not 
command it if they are favourable. And as to this very quotation 
Goplnatha says that what is implied in it is a simple permission ; 
( see below ). It will thus be seen that no “ statement declaring 
in express terms that the GarbhadhSna should be necessarily 
performed on the first occasion ” has been adduced from 
Narayanabhatta. 

In connection with Mahesabhatta, Mr. Tilak places bofore us 
an excellent specimen of logic. Because Mahesabhatta says that 
in the morning Punyahavacana &c, should be performed and in 
the evening the Garbhadhana, therefore it follows that he says 
they should be performed on the occasion of the first course ! 
Similar logic we have in connection with Goplnathabha^ta, 
Nanda Pandita, Kamalakara, and others. 

Now as to Goplnathabhatta. His name was not included by 
me in the challenge. Still 1 am glad Mr. Tilak has brought 
him forward. He, at least, I hope, will teach Mr. Tilak to 
direct his attention to a broad distinction to which I have, in 
spite of all my efforts, failed to direct it. Gopinfitha says the 
performance, of the Garbhadhana during that course is permitted 
( awsprffi ).—Permitted Sir, not enjoined. 

Thus, Mr. Tilak has not brought forward a single statement 
from any Nibandha or Prayoga with the exception of the 
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Caturvimsatimata. Even if the rank of a Sm^ti be assigned to 
this last, the text cannot be mandatory. If he had looked into 
my Article in the Subhodhapatrika, he would have found one 
Prayoga at least in his favour. But no such writer of a ritual, 
who makes a statement without authority, can come up to the 
rank of Vijiianesvara, Madanapala, Madhava, Narayanabhatta, 
Nllakanfha, Kamaktkara, Raghunandana and others who Avere 
included in my challenge. And from these Mr. Tilak has not 
produced a single statement. He has only taken advantage of 
my challenge to prepare a lohg article, the effect of which 
unfortunately must be to delude the ignorant. 

One point more and I have done. I have been carrying on 
literary controversies since 1864 ; but never did I hitherto 
meet with an opponent who treated me with such studied 
discourtesy as Mr. Tilak has been doing. My task has become 
disagreeable and even painful, and I should have much 
preferred to remain silent now, were it not for the fact that 
the silence was likely to be misconstrued. 
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APPENDIX D 
[ON VIJfiANEfiVARA’S VIEW.] 

I have stated in the Note that Vijnanesvara does not say 
decidedly what his own opinion is as regards the mandatory or 
permissive nature of the precept about 'intercourse on the 
occasion of a course. This has been denied by some of my 
critics. For they say Vijnanesvara begins his comments on I. 81 
with the remark, “ having laid down a Niyama as regards 
intercourse on the eligible nights after a course, he now gives a 
Niyama in regard to the others.” This is with reference to the 
verse 81 itself. After the commentary on it is finished, 
Vijnanesvara turns back to I. 79, and discusses, independently 
of I. 81, the question as to whether the precept about inter¬ 
course therein contained is a Vidhi, Niyama or Parisamkhya. 
He says that learned exegetists have regarded it as a Niyama. 
Now, if that were his own decided opinion, he certainly would 
not speak of learned exegetists generally here as holding that 
view, according to the usual style of Sanskrit writers. Then 
again, he explains the nature of these three kinds of precepts, 
and gives at length the reasons why it should be considered a 
Parisamkhya ending with the expression rwrearN irs&wr- 
I “Therefore it is proper that, this should 
be regarded as Parisamkhya to the effect that he should resort 
to her (if at all) on the occasion of courses alone and not at 
other times.” 

Then he proceeds to say that BhSruci, VisvarUpa and others do 
not approve of this view ; and goes on giving their arguments 
and decisions up to the end of the section, or the beginning of 
the commentary on the next verse, I. 82. There is nothing 
of his own in all this. My Poona opponent considers 
VijnRnesvara’s own observation to begin with 
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*T JOT I “Therefore Parisamkhya 
which involves three faults is not proper. ” 

If this is Vijrianesvara’s observation, why is the one quoted 
above not his ? Both are worded in the same way. He must 
therefore bo considered as advocating Parismkhya also. But this 
will not do. Propriety requires that both should be regarded as 
conclusions deduced from the respective arguments by the 
advocates of the two views. Again, if Vijnanesvara is to be 
regarded as having decidedly accepted the view of Bharuci and 
others, he would have used at the close of their arguments 
some such expression as “ this alone is proper” (), 
“ this alone is good ” () &c. But there is nothing of 
the sort in the course of the whole discussion. 

If then the author does not state liis own view decidedly here, 
what is to be understood by the word Niyama occurring in the 
introduction to the comments on I. 81 ? It must be understood 
in the most general sense of the word as involving 

“he should go on the occasion of a course only ” i. e., a 
Parisamkhya, and “ he should necessarily go on the* 

occasion of a course” i.e., a Niyama. And these two that it involves, 
are evolved in the subsequent discussion, when the author gives 
the technical definitions. And that, Niyama generally means 
both, is plain to every one who has some knowledge of the 
Ssstras; and Srldharasvamin’s beautiful commentary on 
Bhagavata XI. 5. 11 will make it plain to any body. Madhava 
too speaks of the two as Niyamas; (3 

fow I II). 

I will notice one other point only. My Poona opponent 
quotes the following verse which occurs in Baudhayana 
immediately after that in which abstinence for three years only 
is declared as religiously penal:— 

sEgsairri 5 % i 
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“ The ancestors of him who does not resort to his wife who 
has bathed after a course and who is at hand wallow in the 
particular fluid for that month. ” 

Here, he argues, is a penalty laid down for him who abstains 
generally, i. e., even for one month after puberty ; while the 
above verse prescribes a higher penalty for a continuous 
abstinence for three years. But is any penalty at all laid down 
in this verse for the man who abstains ? The penalty at the 
end of the third year, the sin of fmticide, is certainly prescribed 
for him in the above verse. He incurs this sin then ; but he 
incurs no sin of any sort nor does he himself wallow in the 
fluid according to this verse. What then is the bearing of the 
verse ? It is simply this.—Nanda Pandita, Kullnkabha(ta, 
Madhava, and others account for the penalty of the sin of 
foeticide proscribed by the authors of the Hmj’tis by the 
circumstance that a man owetf a liability to the manes or 
ancestors, and when he does not resort to his wife for begetting 
a son, he sets at naught this liability. Baudhityana prescribes 
punishment in the first verse, and in the second he explains the 
same basis of the punishment in the form of a certain bad 
condition in which the manes are, and the duty he owes to 
them to deliver them from that condition. But as the 
punishment accrues only at the end of the third year, the bad 
condition of the ancestors which brings this punishment on 
him must be understood as coming into existence likewise at 
the end of the third year. To make the two verses harmonize 
with each other, the general statement contained in the second 
must be considered as true for all time after the end of the 
third year, and not as having any reference to the previous 
time during which no punishment is incurred. 
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[FROM THE “ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN 
GESELLSOHAFT, VOL. XLVII, 1893, PP. 143-156.] 

. In his article on the History of Child Marriage, published in 
Vol. XLVI of this Journal (pp. 413-426), Prof. Jolly discusses 
from the historical standpoint the question which agitated Hindu 
society^ in the beginning of 1891, and was discussed by us in 
India from the legal point of view. In the course of his treat¬ 
ment of the subject he expresses his disagreement with my 
views on some of the points sought to be made out by me in 
my “ Note on the Age of Marriage”. 1 I deem it necessary in the 
interests of the history of the institution to notice his remarks 
on those points. I have read and understood Prof. Jolly’s 
article ; but as I have had no practice whatever in speaking and 
writing German, I beg the permission of the Editor of this 
Journal to write my reply in English. 

As to the Smpti .texts adduced by Prof. Jolly, which prescribe 
marriage before puberty and lay down the limits of the age of 
the girl, between which the ceremony should be solemnized, I 
have nothing to say. But he takes the text from Manu IX. 89, 
to be intended simply for emphasizing the choice of a, good 
bridegroom. If it were so and the text had no significance 
whatever as to the law and usage on the point, and it was con¬ 
sidered a sin at the time when the text was written to delay 
marriage till after puberity, Manu’s language would certainly 
not be so strong as it is:—“ Better that she should remain un¬ 
married in a state of puberty till her death than that she should 
be wedded to an unworthy husband.” Again the force of Api 
in the preceding verse (IX. 88) should not be lost sight of. 


\ Printed in this Volume immediately before this article, [N.B.U.] 
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“When a good husband is to be had one should give away the 
girl even (Api) if she has not arrived Aprftpta [at the condition.] 
This shows that usually a girl should not be given away unless 
she has arrived [at the condition], but this rule may be broken 
when a good bridegroom is available. The word Aprftptft is 
vague and variously interpreted ; but if it is vague, it must be 
so for the reason that the implied accusative pointed to an event 
ordinarily well known. There is therefore no objection in 
taking the implied condition to be that of maturity ; so that the 
sense will be that the rule, that a girl should be married t after 
she becomes mature, may be violated if a good husband is to be 
had. Again verse IX. 90, allows of the girl remaining unmarried 
for three years after puberty. From all this, one would not, I 
think, be far wrong in inferring that at the time when the 
Manu-Samhita was written, delaying marriage till after puberty 
was not considered such a sin as it was afterwards. The 
direction to wait for three years occurs in Vasi^ha and 
Baudlnlyana also. 

In giving the views of the commentators, Prof. Jolly assures 
us as regards Mandlik’s edition and the Manuscripts of 
Medhatithi’s Manubhftgya, that they are highly untrustworthy, 
and that in the sentence from Medhatithi quoted 

by me must be a mistake for some such 

expression as Why it should be considered a 

mistake, I fail to see. 3>r*Tr*?T: makes no sense whatever 

here. Medhatithi is here commenting on verse IX. 89 which I 
have translated above. His interpretation of is 

«T srr^r: I “She should not be given 

away, even when she is in a condition of puberty as long as a 
good husband has not become available.” Now this expression 
“ even when ” (Skr. Api) presupposes another condition in which 
she is certainly not to be given away ; and that is the condition 
before puberty. Hence SCTJffib is appropriate ; 

for the sense is, “ as long as a worthy bridegroom is not avail- 


74 [R. G-. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. 11] 
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able she should of course be not given away before puberty, but 
she should not be given away even after puberty.” Here “ she 
should be given before puberty as long as a worthy bridegroom 
is not available ” which is the translation of Prof. Jolly’s pro¬ 
posed reading will certainly not do. In the translation of the 
passage given by rne in my Note 1 which is “ A maiden is not to 
be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she is not to be 
given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious bridegroom is 
not to be had,” the semi-colon after “puberty,” which was put 
in before mature consideration, is misleading. I have therefore 
corrected it (in the “ Additions and Corrections ” given in 
the original Note) to a comma and added a comma after the 
‘puberty’ in the next line, in order to connect “as long as a 
meritorious etc.,” with both the clauses. There is therefore no 
mistake whatever here; the sentence is appropriate and 
Prof. Jolly’s emendation spoils the sense entirely. 1 

It will be seen from this that Medhatithi interprets Manu 
IX. 89 not as simply emphasizing the choice of a good 
husband—which is the sense put on it by Raghavanan(ja 
and accepted by Prof, Jolly,—but as positively enjoining 
that a girl should not be married before puberty so long 
as a good husband is not to be had. Medhatithi therefore 
is not such an enemy of late marriages as Prof. Jolly supposes. 
In his comment on IX. 93, he only follows Manu, and the case 
they speak of is different from that mentioned in IX. 89. As 
to the comment on IX. 88, I will not discuss it on account of 
the hopelessly corrupt reading, though I think Medhatithi there 
also takes Aprapta in the sense of one who has not arrived at 
maturity. 

The next point I am concerned with is the time of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony. That it should be performed on the 
occasion of the first course is laid down in a Smrti attributed to 

1 “On the Age of Marriage.” [N.B.U.] 
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Asvalayana, which however is not the Srarti that is quoted by 
the authors of the Nibandhas under that name. In the last 
the text does not occur and is quoted by none but Anantadeva. 
In one Manuscript of Anantadeva’s work, however it does not 
occur. Still Prof. .lolly thinks the injunction contained in it 
is confirmed by Sankha’s precept I 

and Yismi’s Now even taking Garbha 

in the sense of Rtu, the meaning is “after the clear observation 
of Rtu the Garbhadhana should be performed.” This prescribes 
that the ceremony should be performed on the occasion of a 
course from the fifth to the sixteenth night after the occurrence. 
We have got nothing corresponding to the word “ first ” here. 
Nandapandita quotes in his comment on the latter passage, as the 
Professor observes, the passage from Asvalayana Grhyaparisista, 
srwi'jtti 5T*lif l But this Rtau prathame or “on the 
occasion of the lirst course ” refers only to the Prajapatya 
ceremony which is intended, as remarked by Nandapandita 
also, for the consecration of the woman. The Garbhadhana 
‘ceremony is mentioned further on in the Parisi$t& in the words 
3TO 1 etc., where the word Prathame 

does not occur and we have ^cIT generally. So that we have 
no authority here for the necessary performance of the ceremony 
on the first occasion. 

Prof. Jolly admits that in other Sinftis we have the 
word Rtau generally. But he says that the texts in which 
it occurs may refer to the repetition of the ceremony every 
month. They may, and they may also simply show that the cere¬ 
mony should be performed during the tftukala (5th—16th nights) 
and not on a later day; and consequently they involve no impli¬ 
cation as to its being gone through necessarily on the occasion 
of the first course. Again some later writers reject the doctrine 
of the repetition of Garbhadhana, and according to these, Prof. 
Jolly thinks, the time for its performance is the first course ; 
and even according to the others, the first of the repeated 
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ceremonies must take place during the first Tttu. The reason 
given by Prof. Jolly for the first statement is the observation of 
Nandapandita quoted above. But I have shown that what the 
Parisian directs to be done at the first Rtu is the Prajapatya and 
not Garbhadhana. Again, in this matter what one scholar says 
ought not to be considered as the view of all. In support of 
the second statement Prof. Jolly refers to the doctrine of the sin 
incurred at each Ktu of the daughter when her marriage is 
delayed, But this sin is incurred by the father according to the 
text, and once he gives his daughter in marriage the provision 
ceases to be operative on him, and cannot operate on any other. 
Its only object is to compel the father to marry before puberty, 
and evidently not to compel the husband to begin intercourse 
on the first occasion ; and it is just on this account that the text 
is nowhere quoted in support of Garbhadhana at the first J$tu. 
If in the Smrtis we have got the word Ktau generally, we ought 
to understand Ktu generally i.e., any Ktu and not Ktu 
specifically, i.e., the first. 

If, however, we discuss the point from the legal and 
scholastic and not scholarly point of view, we have to go 
through all that I have stated in my Note. And of the fourteen 
or fifteen Nibandhas and Prayogas that I consulted on the 
occasion of the controversy, a great many, following the Smytis 
prescribe Ittu generally for the Garbhadhana ceremony, one 
states that the first Rtu is better than any other, one, that it is 
allowable to perform it at the first Ktu and one or two oniy that 
it should be performed on the first occasion 1 . Nandapandita 
in his work on the Samskaras does not prescribe the first Rtu 
only as the proper time, and it is doubtful whether he does so 
in the passage referred toby Prof. Jolly. He quotes the Pari- 
sis^a, only to show that the Garbhadhana is intended to conse¬ 
crate the woman. And supposing even that he does so, still 


l. See the preceding artiele, [N.B.U.] 
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to draw a general conclusion from what one or two say is not 
warrantable. So that the lirst Rtu is not and cannot be 
compulsory. 

Prof. Jolly brings in here an argument used by one of my 
opponents. The opponent quoting from Madanapala, era 
rafapfa p s & t i and translating it as “we 

now explain the time of the first Rtu as it is of use for the 
Garbhadhana ” sought to make out that Madanapala lays down 
the first Rtu as the time of the Garbhadhana; and stated generally 
that “ a host of well known authorities begin the description of 
the Garbhadhana ceremony ” in that way. I pointed out that 
the reading was absolutely wrong, because it did not 

occur in the Manuscripts I consulted, and the context was 
entirely opposed to it. What Madanapilla gives in the section 
so introduced is the lUukala generally, i.e., the sixteen nights; and 
nothing special with reference to the first Rtu. So that what 
according to him is of use for the Garbhadhana is the Rtukala 
and not the first Rtu. The true reading is I 

i.e., “ We first explain the l.ttukala”. And as to “the host of 
well known authorities,” which he spoke of, I said that some 
began the section on Garbhadhana as Madanapala did by explain¬ 
ing the Rtukala consisting of the sixteen nights, while others 
did so by giving the good and evil conjunction of stars on the 
occasion of the first occurrence of the physical event and the 
pacificatory ceremonies, if it took place in an evil conjuncture. 
His quotation was not 3PI I era as Prof. 

Jolly takes it. 

The argument of the opponent based as it was on the 
misreading will thus be seen to have no bearing 

whatever on the question whether the Garbhadhana must be 
performed on the occasion of the first Rtu or course. Still 
Prof. Jolly takes it up without showing the connection, without 
giving any reason, and without even knowing what his quot- 
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ation was. The quotation however attributed to my opponent, 
Prof. Jolly brings forward from the Nirnayasindhu. But what 
is the connection ? Does the mere occurrence of the expression 
33 without context, without connection, show that 

the Garbhadhana must be performed on the first occasion? What 
we have in the Nirnayasindhu is this: —33T^t 33?3T3^ I 

to g foj f c wgf a- 

I “ Among SamskiXras we have first GarbhS- 
dhana. The effect of the first appearance of the physical 
phenomenon in an inauspicious month, and on the occasion of 
an eclipse or the sun’s transit, and the pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on that, should be known from the Prayogaratna 
composed by my father and the Bhatta i.e., Narayanabhafta.” 
Now Kamalakara here speaks of the evil effects of the first 
appearance of the physical phenomenon at an inauspicious 
juncture and of the pacificatory ceremonies in consequence of 
it. What possible bearing can the words “ first appearance ” 
have on the question whether the Garbhadhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first appearance ? Yet Professor 
Jolly thinks that the expression does support the view that it 
should be performed on that occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Santis on account of the first occurrence at an inauspicious 
juncture are independent ceremonies independently performed 
and are omitted when the juncture is not inauspicious. 

And what the Sm^tis and the authors of the Nibandhas and 
Prayogas say is confirmed by the actual practice. Garbhadhana 
is unknown in Gujarat and some other parts of India. Professor 
Jolly is misinformed when he says that it is regularly performed 
in the whole of Bengal. In a pamphlet published in the course 
of the controversy, Mr. Mohini Mohan Ghatterji, M.A., B.L., 
says, “but it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
highest class among the Brahmans of Bengal—the Kulins— 
disregard the obligation (of performing Garbhadhana) every¬ 
day without incurring any social penalty.” Another writer 
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says, “ We find that the ceremony is not performed by the 
great majority of the Hindus of India. In half of Bengal it is 
unknown.” But in MaluTragtra it is generally performed; but 
nobody considers it obligatory to perform it on the first 
ocoasion, and often, especially when the girl’s health is not 
good or the husband a mere boy, it is delayed for a year or 
longer after the first appearance of the physical phenomenon, 
and no Prftyascitta or atonement is done for the delay. Thus 
we practically act as if the Srnrtis and the Nibandhas which 
have the expression Ktau generally mean by it any Rtu that 
suits our convenience. In the face of this to say that they 
all mean to prescribe the first Rtu as obligatory is hazardous. 
And there is an inherent improbability in the circumstance 
that the authors of the older Srnrtis should mean this when 
we find (as is acknowledged by Professor Jolly) that 
Yrdsyayana the author of the KamsQtra speaks of late marriages, 
and the medical authorities including VSgbhata prohibit 
intercourse till the girl is sixteen years old. The Srnrtis when 
they give new rules, i.e., rules, inconsistent with those laid down 
in older books, must be supposed to have an eye at or to sanctify 
the prevailing usage or opinion, and if Vatsyayana, the medical 
authorities, and even poets represent the prevailing opinion to 
be unfavourable to early intercourse, though not quite to early 
marriage, we must suppose the older Smrti writers to represent 
or sanction the same opinion. 

The last point I shall notice is about the age of marriage 
indicated in the Grhya SQtras. Professor Jolly says: 
“ Although the Grhya literature has the rule about NagnikS 
in common with the Srnrtis, still distinct indications that the 
ceremonies of Viv&ha have reference rather to a grown up 
bride are not wanting.” One of these indications and the rules 
concerning it, noticed by me in my Note, are not appropriate, 
he says, in the case of a Nagnika. Now if the marriage 
ceremonies have reference to a grown up bride, how is it 
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possible that the Gphya literature in which those ceremonies 
are given should lay down the rule about the marriage of a 
girl when she is Nagnika or immature ? 

He says: “In those few passages in the Grhyasiltras which have 
reference to the age of marriage, a Nagnika only is spoken of.” 
Here too Professor Jolly seems to have generalized the statement 
in some of the Sutras and made it applicable to all, just as he has 
generalized that about the performance of the Garbhadhana at 
the first Rtu. But in the case of these Sutras which give the 
ceremonies that befit grown up girls only and are silent as 
regards the age, ought not one to suppose that they mean that 
grown up girls only should be married, and that their silence 
is due to the fact that there was in their time no question about 
marrying immature girls ? The marriage of grown up girls 
was the prevailing custom and therefore it was not necessary 
to say anything about the mature or immature age of the girls. 

But let us examine the Sutras in which the marriage of 
a Nagnika is enjoined. Gobhila (3. 4) has % §njr which 
means “but a Nagnika is the best.” The word Tu “but” shows a 
qualification of the previous statement which is “ He should 
after being permitted, marry a wife, who is not of the same 
Gotra with him and is not a kinswoman of his mother.” The 
previous statement is general having reference to both, a grown 
up and an immature girl; but this qualifies it and is to the 
effect that “an immature girl is the best.” Professor Jolly 
thinks the original reading was ^OTUnd observes that 

the object of the Sutra is not to recommend Nagnika as “the 
best ” but to direct that he should marry a Nagnika and the 
best. Even supposing the reading was as he takes it, the only 
difference is that we have an accusative in the place of a 
nominative; and consequently instead of our having an 
independent statement’, we have to bring on Kurvlta and 
Daran from Satra 3 [a process known to grammarians by the 
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name of Anuvrtti]. But the sense is exactly the same, and the 
process of Anuvrtti does not and cannot deprive Tu of its sense 
of “ but” and confer upon it tho sense of “and.” When there 
is Anuvrtti of the two words, the sentence means, “ but he 
should marry a Nagnika as the best.” The word Tu is fatal to 
Professor Jolly’s interpretation. Besides he seems to connect 
the words Sresthiln with Darfin taking it away from Nagnikii, as 
if it had no connection with it, and to understand the whole 
to mean “lie should marry a wife who is tho best and Nagnikfi.” 
But what is the propriety of the comparison involved in the 
word Brestha ? “ A wife who is the best.” The best of whom ? 
Of womankind generally ? If so, the comparison is purposeless, 
unless Gobhila were a poet; “a good woman” would have quite 
served the purpose. But when you say “but marry a Nagnika as 
the best,” i.e., when the word Srestha is connected with Nagnikii 
the “but” shows this—you have told a man before to marry one of 
several kinds but one of the Nagnika kind is the best of all those.” 
Here the word Srestha as involving comparison is proper. So that 
it appears to me that the plain, direct and appropriate sense of 
the Sutra is “ he should marry a Nagnika as the best” or 
“a Nagnika is the best. ” And hence Gobhila does not 
prohibit marriage with a grown up girl but recommends 
an immature one as the best, i.e., he lirst goes on in 
the same manner as the authors of other Sutras, mention¬ 
ing no age and thus leaving the old custom of marrying grown 
up girls undisturbed, but afterwards adds something new, viz., 
that it is best to marry an immature girl. Here he does in 
effect what he does more formally in his precepts about inter¬ 
course after marriage, i.e., gives the views of others first and 
afterwards his own, with the difference however that in the 
latter case, he teaches his own doctrine in supersession of that 
of others, while in the other, he does not supersede the other 
doctrine but recommends his own as the best. It thus appears 
to me that Gobhila wrote his Satra when the old custom of 


75 [R, 0. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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marrying grown up girls was falling into disrepute but had not 
become obsolete, and the new one of marrying immature 
girls which we find generally prevalent in the times of the 
metrical Smrtis was coming in. 

The next passage to be examined is that in the Gfliyasaiiigraha 
of Gobhilaputra in which he directs the marriage of Anagnik;! 
or a grown up girl (<TT II. 17). Prof. Jolly 

conjectures that the true reading here must be dfitadn, 

“he should give a Nagnikil in marriage”: i.e., changes SRnfaJT 
to And one of the two reasons he gives is that thus only 

can the passage be rendered consistent with II. 20 in which the 
author directs the giving away in marriage of an immature girl; 
and the other is that in this way, the inconsistency between the 
teaching of the father and of the son is removed. Now this 
last inconsistency is due to Prof. Jolly’s having neglected the 
sense of Tu in Gobhila’s and deprived of its 

comparative sense, as we have seen; and now to explain away 
the inconsistency thus created, he proposes to change the read¬ 
ing of the son’s text. The first inconsistency also is due to 
Prof. Jolly’s having changed the to 

fan, and in my opinion does not exist. In II. 20 Gobhilaputra 
does not command the giving away of an immature girl, but 
simply says it is to be commended 3 and in 

II. 17 he gives the general rule that a grown up girl should be 
given in marriage. There is thus no inconsistency between the 
two texts, and it will be seen that this is what the father says 
also. For we have seen that Gobhila, in 5 3TSF, only says 
that the best course is to marry an immature girl, and the 
implication in the three preceding Sutras is that a grown up 
girl should be married according to custom, since the marriage- 
ceremonies are such as to befit a grown up girl only. The 
son by his II. 17 only develops what is involved in the father’s 
Sutras. Thus then there is no inconsistency anywhere; Gobhila¬ 
putra must be regarded as enjoining the marriage of a grown up 
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girl, though according to him as to his alleged father, an 
immature girl is to be preferred. 

Now 3 violates the rules of grammar and makes 

no sense. It is on that account that Prof. Jolly, instead of that 
reading, adopts that which he finds in his old Nepalese Manu¬ 
scripts of the NSrada Smpti where also this text occurs ; and 
that is Now if this Sloka is found elsewhere 

it must be common property ; it must be one of those floating 
texts or verses of which we have so many in Sanskrit but the 
original authorship of which is unknown and which are appro¬ 
priated by any writer. It is quite possible that Gobhilaputra in 
appropriating it for himself, meant to change the reading so 
as to bring out the sense that such a girl is to be commended. 
Hence we have Prasasyate in the text as we find it in his book. 
Now the accusative must be changed to the nominative and 
we ought to have 3 Probably it was so 

changed and somebody afterwards knowing what the words in 
other books were, restored the original without looking to the 
grammar. Or Gobhilaputra means this to be a quotation up to 
the word Kanyakam, and then without completing the verse 
by giving the remaining words, puts in his own to express that 
what is stated in the verse so quoted is commendable. Such a 
supposition, howsoever unusual it may appear, is not improba¬ 
ble in the varied fate to which our old literature has been 
subject. At any rate this supposition or any other that will 
meet the case is better than that we should reject the reading of 
a whole Pfida, and with it the peculiar sense “ is commendable ” 
intended to be conveyed, and adopt that found in another book 
and having a different sense, and to remove the inconsistency 
thus caused between II. 20 and II. 17, change the negative 
afflfifrr into the positive I. This is a very responsible 
proceeding and no scholar ought to resort to it unless there is 
the clearest evidence for it and no other recourse is to be had. 
—I must here enter my humble protest in the interest of true 
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scholarship against the practice which has recently come into 
vogue of changing the readings of original texts in a light¬ 
hearted manner. Such changes only are allowable, as at once 
fully satisfy one’s sense of propriety and admit of explanation 
on the natural or historical processes of transition from one 
form to another. 

The third passage to be discussed is that in Hirapyakesin’s 
Gyhya Sutra which is 1 

Another reading which is found in three of the six 
Manuscripts collated by Dr. Kirste for his edition is tfsnrarf 
HiStem* This Prof. Jolly accepts as the correct reading; while 
I acoepted in my Note the first. My grounds are that it is the 
reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscripts; and now it appears 
it is the reading of a Grantha Manuscript also which he has 
got since. It is the reading of two more Manuscripts consulted 
by me here in Poona, and it is the reading of the Poona 
Hirapyakesin Brahmans; that is to say, those who as a religious 
duty have got the whole of the Taittirlya Samhita and 
Brfthmapa and Hiranyakesin’s Stitra by heart, repeat 
this particular Sutra with as the reading. 

Again, I have • stated that this is the correct reading, because, 
we have in the Sutra the epithet and as 

a Nagnika or immature girl is necessarily a 
it is not necessary to add this condition ; and since it is added, 
aRfir«W must be the correct reading. As to this Prof. Jolly has 
in the first place got Prof. Kirste to give his reasons for choos¬ 
ing stfitorty. Prof, Kirste says he was guided by the 
analogy of the following Sutra from Manavagyhya: 



That anology “speaks for the separation of S5TT?ri and d/ilWi, and 
allows no scope for the choice of a maiden not naked any longer.” 
His remaining reason is that it is the reading of Matydatta. 

As to this I have to observe that, because you have got 
Nagnika in another book with certain epithets, therefore 
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you must have Nagnikii in this book also containing as it does 
similar epithets ; and because you are told to marry a Nagnika 
there therefore you are told to marry a Nagnikii here also,— 
this is no good reasoning. If we follow a reasoning of this 
nature we shall have to give up all idea of a historical develop¬ 
ment. And as against the evidence of so many Manuscripts 
and of the Veda-repeating Brahmans of Poona, and the im¬ 
propriety of the use of the epithet Brahmacarinim, this reason¬ 
ing has no value whatever. As to Matfdatta, 1 have already 
said in my Note that he gives the sense that the context requires, 
but had a bad reading before him. Prof. Jolly also adopts 
Prof. Kirste’s reasoning against all evidence to the contrary 
when he says “ the above passages speak decidedly for. the 
latter reading ” < and adds “ especially as the 

epithet in Manavagrhya stands by the side of 

JtfiraJT as sisrarftrfta; doos ill Hiranyakesin” ,—that is Prof. 
Jolly accounts for one impropriety by bringing forward another 
of the like nature. But two improprieties cannot constitute 
one propriety; both are improprieties and must be removed 
in both the places. And I cannot here refrain from expressing 
my surprise that while Prof. Jolly would alter ?T to 

and to i. e., turn the negative into positive, 

and make such other changes in the readings of texts without 
any authority from Manuscripts, to remove fancied improprie¬ 
ties, he should not accept a reading occurring in good Manu¬ 
scripts and in the mouths of Vaidika Brahmans to remove an 
impropriety admitted to be so by himself. 

But the impropriety in Hiranyakesin is removed by adopting 
the reading and the way to remove it in the Mftnava- 

gphya is as follows -The passage quoted as one Sutra must 
be divided into three or at least two Sutras. The first ends with 
^q^Bg ^or and means : “He should marry a virgin who 

has brothers and has had no intercourse with a man, who is of the 
same caste but of different Pravaras and is younger.” Here 
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what the author requires is that she should not have had inter¬ 
course with a man, which implies its possibility i.e., her being 
a grown up girl; so that his command here is that he should 
marry a grown up girl. The next Sutra is SfWHin which 
he adds that “ one should marry a Nagnika as the best.” In 
this Sutra Anuvrtti should be made of the verb Now 

the impropriety disappears ; is not an adjective of 

Here i n but of and this result we arrive at simply by a 

division of the Sutra different from that which has been made 
in Prof. Jolly’s quotation by somebody whom I do not know: 
and not by violent changes of reading. And this division of 
mine bears a close analogy to the Sutras of Gobhila discussed 
above, the last of which is dfitel % &ST; only we have not got 
Tu here, but simply the superlative degree of comparison. The 
evidence of analogy having thus disappeared, there is no 
question that is the true reading in Hiranyakesin. 

And the translation of this expression to is a matter 

that admits of any easy explanation, since it is a question of tho 
addition of a mere dot, and since later readers of the Sutra 
among whom child marriages only prevailed would consider 
tho dot as proper. Thus then Hiranyakesin requires one to 
marry a grown up girl expressly as probably in his time the 
practice of child marriages was coming into vogue, because he 
is going to prescribe intercourse on the fourth night. Apas- 
tamba and the rest go upon the supposition of the bride being 
a grown up girl, as they enjoin intercourse after marriage ; 
and it was not necessary to name Anagnika then, because child- 
marriages were not thought of or were rare when they wrote. 

Prof. Jolly’s change of Rata to Raka in Apastamba is of a piece 
with his other ohanges ; and the sense of Rata given by the 
commentator Tfifafter shows that that author also contemplates 
a grown up girl. 

I have said enough to show the nature of the evidence brought 
forward and of the arguments used by Prof. Jolly to prove 
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that the Smrtis contain nothing that is favourable to late 
marriages, that the Garbhadhana ceremony should be performed 
on the occasion of the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
and that the Nagnika rule is common to the Sutra literature 
with the Smrtis. My own view as regards the history of child- 
marriages as gathered from the religious literature beginning 
with the Gvhyasutras is, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing pages, this:—In the time of Asvalfiyana and many 
other authors of Grhyasutras marriages after puberty were a 
matter of course, the evidence being the nature of tin* cere¬ 
monies prescribed and their silence about the age of the bride. 
In the time of Hiranyakesin child marriages were coming into 
practice, and therefore he tells his followers that they are absurd 
since the ceremonies required the bride to be in a condition of 
maturity. When Gobhila and the author of the Manavagfhya 
nourished, late marriages were falling into disrepute though 
they were in practice, and lienee they lay down marriage before 
puberty as the best course. When the Smptis of Manu and 
Baudhayana were written, child-marriages were in full vogue 
hut late marriages were not rare. And in the time of the 
authors of the later Smrtis the custom of late marriage became 
entirely obsolete as it is at the present day. Still however it 
was not the custom, when the latter flourished, to begin inter¬ 
course necessarily on the first appearance of signs of puberty 
as it is not now. It was entirely optional, some people follow¬ 
ing the practice, others not. I would therefore arrange these 
authors chronologically thus; 1. Asvalayana and others ; 
2. Hiranyakesin; 3. Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the author of 
Manavagrhya; 4.Manu-Samhit;l, Vasi?tha; Baudhayana; 5. the rest. 

Note I 

Since I wrote and despatched my article on Prof. Jolly’s 
paper I met K. Rangacharya the Panditaratna in the service of 
the Maharaja of Mysore who is one of those employed to form 
a library for the Maharaja, and had conversation with him on 
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this as on many other subjects. He told me that he had seen a 
passage in the Jaimini-Grhyasutra in which marriage with an 
Anagnika was enjoined and that the commentator had taken 
that as the correct reading. I told him to send me a copy of 
the passage after his return to Mysore ; and this he has done. 
The passage is as follows :— 

No. 7 of the Maharaja’s Library—Jaimini-Grhyasutra with a 
eommentory entitled Subodhini. 

Koi. 7 ^o-sirm smnratrfann. 

s*rr°-. arefopi qfer sw fa pssrt *im: 'ft- 

. 

Trans—(Sutra) He should marry a wife of the same caste with 
himself who is not a Nagnika. 

Com. “ Not a Nagnika ” i.e., of that age at which through 
bashfulness she wears a piece of cloth of her own accord. 

Now I think this text will amply corroborate the arguments 
which I contend are in themselves conclusive for regarding 
H'darofiFCT as the true reading of Hiranyakesin. It will show 
that the Nagnikri rule is certainly not common to the Sutras 
with the Smrtis as is laid down so positively by Prof. Jolly, and 
when taken in conjunction with Hiranyakesin’s precept, it will 
indicate the existence of a condition of society in which its 
religious leaders found it necessary to direct their followers 
expressly not to marry little undeveloped girls; while there 
was another when the leaders did not find it necessary to do so, 
as nobody did it against the spirit of the ceremonies, which 
required that the bride should be a grown up woman. And all 
this will necessitate our giving to the words 3h5T and 3 in 
Gobhila, statin the MSnavagrhya, and 5RF^ in Gobhilaputra 
their proper legitimate sense whioh the Professor has entirely 
neglected, and to infer the existence of the third condition of 
society in which the religious leaders recommended, not en¬ 
joined, marriage with an undeveloped girl. These three 
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conditions might be synchronous if we supposed the countries 
in which the legislators lived were different and far distant 
from each other, or the sects for which they legislated were 
unamenable to eaoh other’s influence ; while they will have to 
be regarded as existing at different periods of time if we do not 
make these suppositions. This last view is the only one that is 
reasonable. 

And thus the Grhyasutras, when properly understood and 
compared with each other, place before us vividly the different 
stages by which late marriages fall into disrepute and 
present to our view the new custom of early marriages in the 
very process as it wero of formation. In early times girls were 
married only when they were fully developed; but after some 
time marriage before puberty began to find favour. Still the 
feeling against it was strong; and henoe Hiranyakesin and 
Jaimini expressly prohibit it. But the downward movement 
gradually became more powerful; and we find the authors of 
some Grhyasutras recommending ohild-marriage as the best. 
course. But they do not prohibit late marriages. That was 
reserved for the Metrical Smftis to do. But even among these 
we may discover different stages. Manu’s attitude towards late 
marriages is not so decidedly hostile as that of some later 
writers. He allows girls to remain unmarried till the age of 
twelve, or for three years after puberty, if not given away till 
then, and permits marriage being deferred if a good bride-groom 
is not to be had. And in all this, we find, it will be seen, fresh 
evidence for the view that all Metrical Smj-tis are later than 
the Grhyasutras. 

This, I humbly contend is the way to arrive at the true 
social history of past times, and not by resorting to objec¬ 
tionable processes and reducing all texts to a dull uniformity 
so as to bring out one sense only which no Gphya text 
hitherto discovered can bed*, viz., a positive and unconditional 
command to marry a Nagnika or an undeveloped girl. This 

76 [R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II] 
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procedure of making all Gphyas and all Smptis tell the same 
tale forcibly reminds me of the Ekavilkyata of the Pandits who 
in all cases make the texts of the Vedas, the Sutras, the Smvtis, 
and the Puranas mean the same thing, viz. that, which is in 
keeping with the custom of the day. If it is not the mission of 
European and especially German Critical Scholarship to check 
this spirit of Ekavakyata, I have greatly misunderstood it. 

Note II 

When in December 1892 I worte the above article, I had no 
idea that I had two Manuscripts of the MSnavagrhya close to 
my writing table. The title they bear on the wrapper is 
Maitrayaniya-Grhyasutra. They form Nos. 94 and 95 Of our 
Collection of 1880-81. Now the Sutras which are joined into 
one, in Prof. Jolly’s quotation are thus given in No. 95 : faoT# 
i re ' g gHspTT i i r i i 

I No. 94 joins the second and the third of these into 
one, and after has no stop in about three lines. Thus 

it is perfectly evident that is an adjective of 

occurring in the first Sutra, or understood, if that Sutra 

is to be independently interpreted as the verb would 

show, and the sense is complete with ; while 

is an independent Sutra. The author thus does not bring 
together two inconsistent conditions, viz., that she should be an 
undeveloped or immature girl, and that she should at the 
same time have had no intercourse with a man; but lays down 
that one should marry a girl (fully developed) who has had no 
intercourse ; but it is best to marry an undeveloped girl. 



BASIS OF THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED REVEALED RELIGIONS 

[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar at the anniversary of the Prathana Samaj ; origin¬ 
ally published in 1883 by the Cheap Literature Committee of 
the Theistic Association of Bombay.—N. B. U.] 

Gentlemen—I have been asked by the Secretary to deliver 
an English address to you. Those to whom this duty was 
first assigned have been prevented by other engagements from 
being present to-day. Since, therefore, no other person is 
available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And why must it be done ? What is the necessity of an 
English address ? Why is a day assigned to it in the programme 
of our Anniversary ceremonies ? Our usual service is conducted 
in Marathi, we pray to our Almighty father in Marathi, we 
discuss theological questions in Marathi,—we do not expect, at 
least for a long time, to find converts to our views among those 
whose mother tongue is English. Why then should we have 
an English address ? 

I will answer this question, in part, by referring to some¬ 
thing that I have said in my evidence before the Education 
Commission. In reply to one of the questions of the Com¬ 
mission I have stated my belief that there are some sceptics and 
atheists among educated natives but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparted in Government Colleges. In English 
thought, the agnostic and athestic side has at present acquired 
a prominence, and as India is now intellectually affiliated to 
England as it is politically, that side of thought must be ex¬ 
pected to cast its reflection here. To this influence the students 
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of Missionary as well as Government Institutions are equally 
open, and the result in both cases is the same. My idea there¬ 
fore is that the religious views of a good many of our brethren 
are influenced by those of some of the leading authors of 
England. Their mode of thought is European and English 
and hence can best be dealt with in English. 

And there is another reason. The prevailing Hindu Religion 
is a religion in which we find various shades of belief and 
modes of action confused together. We cannot say it is not 
monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or even feti¬ 
shism. It is neither simply a religion of external observances 
nor is it a religion enjoining purity of heart only. We are dis¬ 
satisfied with this state of things and have been seeking a more 
consistent and rational system of religious faith and action. A 
foreign religion has for some time been knocking at our door 
and claiming admission. If we have deliberately refused to 
admit it we must give our reasons. And this can only be 
properly done in the language in which its claims are 
enforced. 

And the first thing that I wish to say to both these classes 
of my hearers is that our religious basis is that supplied to 
us by the critical method. This method of comparison and 
criticism has been successfully applied to the determination 
of historical and literary truth. It has brought about in 
the short space of about twenty-five years a complete and 
remarkable revolution in philology. The favourite theories of 
centuries have been entirely exploded, and the true relations 
between the many languages spoken by civilized man have 
been ascertained, and the principles that determine the origin 
and growth of human speech have been discovered. We expect 
similar results from the application of this method to religion, 
to find out how it is that God reveals himself to man, to de¬ 
termine what is essential and necessary in religion and what is 
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purely accidental, to separate the truth that God himself has 
taught to man, from the error, with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixed it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in the beginning is 
that religion is not confined to one people or one country, but 
that human beings in all ages and all countries, whether 
savage or civilized, have had some religion. Religion is in¬ 
separable from humanity. Man has always believed in some 
Invisible Power from which all that is visible has sprung, in 
something Infinite on which all that is finite rests, in a Power 
on which he is dependent and which is beneficial and has felt 
reverence for that power and worshipped it. The belief may 
be found to have assumed a distinct shape in some conditions 
of society and to have remained indistinct in others; it may 
have led to a variety of superstitions and absurdities ; but if 
you endeavour to find the inmost principle of all religions you 
will I believe find it to be as I have stated it. Along with a 
belief in one’s own existence and in the reality of the world, 
we find a belief in an Invisible Power and in something greater 
than the finite and beyond the finite, existing everywhere. 
Is it proper that as philosophers and thinkers we should make 
light of this fact ? Should we not recognize it as fully as any other 
fact and make it the subject of serious thought ? And what are 
we to conclude from it ?—That poor weak humanity is every 
where subject to hallucinations and that this is a remarkable 
instance of its gullibility? Why then is the belief in the 
existence of the external world not to be considered a hallucin¬ 
ation similarly ? All our knowledge is phenomenal—we can 
perceive nothing but appearances. These appearances depend 
upon certain motions of the nerves. These motions may be 
produced by certain laws of our bodily nature and to these 
may be due the appearances which we attribute to something 
outside of us. As in certain conditions or diseases of 
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the brain, a man sees before him things that really do not 
exist, so may the appearance of things outside himself be due to 
man’s physical conditions. But men have ever believed in the 
existence of the external world though there have not been 
wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly they have believed and will continue to believe in an 
Infinite and Invisible Power upon which they depend and 
which exacts their reverence, though there have been philoso¬ 
phers to tell them that they are the victims of a delusion. 
And in every branch of that most certain department of human 
knowledge, physical science, do we not believe in things that 
do not fall within the range of our senses ? We see that under 
certain conditions fire burns our fingers, and immediately come 
to believe that under those conditions fire will burn not only 
here but there, not only in this country but in that, not only 
now but hereafter. Do we in such cases stop where our senses 
cease to operate—do we not naturally go far beyond ? The so- 
called general laws in science are all beliefs of this nature. 
Are these beliefs, or that general one in the constancy of nature 
on which these may be said to depend, a delusion then ? If it is 
not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of 
nature forces upon man, be a delusion ? 

And the function of religious belief in the development of 
man is higher than that of physical knowledge. The use of 
this last is to satisfy the wants of his bodily nature, to enable 
him to live comfortably. But purity of heart, the elevation of 
the feelings, the depth of the soul, a firm adherence to truth 
without fregard to practical effects, equanimity in the midst of 
the severest troubles of life—these and such other virtues it is 
religion alone that can induce. Man can attain to the full 
measure of his capabilities only through the instrumentality of 
religious belief. Without it he will be a superior kind of beast 
with aims and aspirations low and stunted. But as he is, he is 
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a child of the Infinite with his aspirations ever increasing, ever 
widening. Are we then to believe that that belief which is at 
the root of the man’s higher development is to be considered to 
have nothing corresponding to it in the world of reality, while 
that which satisfies his lower nature only is alone * real and 
certain ? 

The truth is that this universality of belief in the Infinite 
and Invisible is as much necessitated by man’s apprehensive 
powers as the belief in an external world and in the constancy 
of nature. At the very dawning of human intelligence, when 
the heavens above and the earth below excited the wonder and 
admiration of man, when practically his eyes apprehended no 
limit to the scene by which he was surrounded, when he saw 
the play of powers about him, which acted independently of 
him, and on which depended his happiness, the Invisible and 
the Infinite forced itself upon him and evoked his reverence 
and love, and he fell down and worshipped. And does not the 
whole aspect of nature, the vault of heaven, with the Sun, Moon 
and countless myriads of stars, and the earth with the mountains, 
the rivers, the wide ocean and the extensive plains, continue 
to make as solemn and deep an impression on us as they did on 
our early ancestors ? When we take our stand on a high 
mountain and behold a succession of hills one behind another, 
stretching as far as our eyes can reach, and the dales and valleys 
at our feet smiling with vegetation, or the bold and deep gorges 
below; or when standing on a plain we behold darkness just 
beginning to disappear before dawning light, or at night the 
rays of the Moon steeping everything in soft and serene* lustre, 
when I say we meditate on scenery, do we not feel a vista into^ 
Infinity opened up before us, are we not conscious of something 
unspeakably grand, does not our heart become dilated with 
ineffable joy and is not our spirit filled with reverence and 
love ? 

tHE KUPPUSW AMI SASTRl 
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A sympathetic chord in our own hearts does the poet touch 
when he says ? 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects pf all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Yes, man has ever been seeing his God in the Universe-—the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful has ever manifested Himself 
to him, and love and joy ever greeted him, in the vast scene in 
which he finds himself. 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of before 
who have placed before us a religion which they say was alone 
revealed by God in all its parts at a certain period in the history 
of man, and who call upon us to accept in on that ground, also 
rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the critical 
method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by 
man. Hinduism, BuddhiSm, Mohammedanism and a variety 
of other religions have flourished in the world and are 
flourishing. Are these the work of self-deception ? If we say 
so, we shall simply be playing into the hands of the. 
opponents of all religions. What are the special claims 
of one of these religions to be considered as the only 
'Revelation ? There is truth in all, and all have something 
objectionable which the light derived from the others should 
enable us to discover and cast aside. All have been, revealed 
by God, but man from the very weakness of his apprehension, 
has mixed a great deal of falsehood with the truth communi- 
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cated to him by his Father. It certainly is not consistent with 
our ideas of God’s love for man to think Him to have communi¬ 
cated that truth which it is so important for men to know, only 
at a late period in the history of the world and only to a 
certain people. If religion is of supreme importance to man, 
we must expect that it should have been revealed to him in the 
very beginning, being implanted by God in his very nature so 
that wherever he went he might carry it with him like his 
shadow. And this is what we actually find. Man has been 
carrying religious belief like his shadow wherever he goes ; 
religion is as widely spread as humanity itself. 

Thus then God’s Revelation to man was made not only at a 
certain period in the world’s history, but it began with the 
dawning of human intelligence and went on progressing through 
all ages and it is going on still and will go on. God is ever with 
us communicating more and more of his truth to us as our 
powers of apprehension become purer and keener. The latest 
phase of His Revelation to man is that embodied in the 
movement which we here represent. It is therefore turning a 
deaf ear to this appeal from the High to accept one religion 
only as exclusively revealed by Him. It is disregarding the 
grand fact that God has ever been the Father of man and has 
ever been educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only does the comparison of the different religions 
that prevail or have prevailed in the world enable us to 
determine the significance of each—the idea or ideas which it 
elaborates and to distinguish the essence of religion from its 
accidents—but the study of the development of religious 
thought and action in one and the same country serves the same 
purpose. No country in the world has undergone such 
strange and wonderful religious revolutions as ours and no 
where will the faithful servant of God be able to trace more 
clearly the manner in which He gradually unfolds His truth to 
77 [R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 
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man. I will therefore devote the remaining portion of the 
time at my disposal to the consideration, necessarily very brief, 
of what our religious history has to teach us. 

It was in the phenomena of Nature that the ancient 
Aryans first discovered their God or rather God discovered 
Himself to them. The heavens above, and the earth below, the 
Sun that traversed the sky from day to day and fructified the 
earth, the rising Dawn, before which the darkness of the night 
gradually disappeared and which gave a lovely appearance to 
the universe about them, the waters that periodically fell from 
"heaven and cooled and refreshed the earth, parched by the 
summer heat of the Punjab,—these and such other phenomena 
excited the wonder and admiration of our remote ancestors, 
and in the visible they saw the Invisible, and found in these 
phenomena the Gods Dyaus, Prthivi, Surya, Savitjs Usas, Indra 
and others and even Aditi or the Illimitable, the mother of 
them all. The happiness of man depended upon the operations 
of nature, that is, on the powers of these Gods, and they were 
invoked to protect and bestow blessings. Observing the 
regularity with which some of these phenomena repeated 
themselves they elaborated the idea of order. The outside 
order was likened to the order within, the violation of which 
constituted sin ; and Yarupa, Savitj* and others who were the 
guardians of Order were invoked to rescue them from sin and 
not to visit them with the severe punishment which their 
transgression of the Order deserved. To most of these Gods, the 
creation of heaven and earth and supreme power which none 
could transgress, were ascribed. In the course of time men 
found that each of the*Gods possessed the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead, and since the Supreme can be but One, they 
came to regard Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni as but several 
names of the One Supreme and declared that “the creator of’ 
"heaven and earth was but one God”. 
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After they had arrived at this stage there was a halt. As in 
the history of the physical, social and political advancement of 
man there are periods when the human spirit after having 
worked actively for sometime becomes dormant and there is no 
further progress, so are there in the history of man’s religious 
advancement. Along with the development of the religious 
ideas which I have sketched, grew a worship of the gods. This 
worship gradually became complicated and acquired such an 
importance that every minute point in connection with it 
became the subject of an inviolable rule. Cold and dead 
formalities took the place of warm and living devotion and the 
very verses and hymns which contained the fervent prayers of 
the old H?is, were repeated mechanically in the course of the 
formal worship, without even an attempt to apprehend the 
sense. Not only were there certain kinds of sacrificial 
performances to be gone through, morning and evening, and 
on the new and full moon days as well as during the four rainy 
months, but there were grand Soma sacrifices to be performed 
whenever there was opportunity. Of these there were seven 
kinds each of which occupied six days; and on the fifth day 
the principal ceremonies, which collectively were called Satyit, 
or extracting the juice of Soma and offering it to the Gods 
were performed. Then there were Sattras or sacrificial 
sessions the shortest of which lasted for twelve days, the Satya 
being performed on each occasion, and the longest for 
twelve years. Longer sessions even are heard of. This 
sacrificial religion became so thoroughly mechanical 
that the fruit arising from its exercise was considered 
to be due not to the favour of the deities worshipped 
but to some miraculous or magic charm in the rites 
themselves. The deities lost all importance, and in the course 
of time the theologians of this religion denied God and pro¬ 
claimed sacrificial rites as the saviour of mankind. 

But error by its very excesses rouses the dormant human spirit 
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and brings on its own destruction. The reaction was on the one 
hand led by the authors of the Upanisads, and on the other, by 
the Philosophers, principally of the Samkhya school, and by 
Buddhism. The Upanisads declared that “ sacrificial rites were 
but frail boats”, and enjoined contemplation of the “Omniscient 
Soul whose greatness we observe in the world—the author, source 
and pervader of the universe, the lord of all, the unborn, the 
unchangeable and the pure or holy,” and when a man saw him 
in his heart and everywhere else, he was free from death and 
attained eternal happiness. This contemplation and the result¬ 
ing perception of Him were not possible to one “who did not 
refrain from evil deeds, who had not subdued his passions, and 
whose soul was not serene”. In some of the Upanisads this 
perception of the Lord of all is spoken of as the perception of 
one's own self. The individual souls are considered as forms 
of the Supreme and are related to the Supreme as the sparks of 
fire to the fire, or as earthen jars to the earth of which they are 
made; or like rivers they have an independent existence at first 
and lose their individuality when united with the Supreme 
Spirit as rivers do when united with the ocean. 

The Philosophers taught that eternal happiness was to be 
attained by rooting out the cause of ail misery which consisted 
in a union between the individual soul and a certain inanimate 
principle called Prakrti, This Prakrti was the cause of all the 
finite or definite thought and developed in the form of the 
world. A perception or feeling of the distinctness of one’s soul 
from the Prakrti freed the soul from its effects viz., all definite 
thought and consequently from all misery. God was not 
recognized as either the Creator or the Saviour and . friend of 
man. 

The Buddhists adopted this mode of thought, and equally with 
the others declared that the sacrificial rites were inefficacious, and 
denied the authority of the Vedas on which it was contended 
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they were based. Eternal happiness was according to them to 
be attained by a strict course of moral discipline, by restraining 
the passions and purifying and ennobling the heart. Buddhism 
was also a protest against the exclusiveness of the Brahmanical 
religion of sacrifices which could be exercised only by the three 
regenerate classes and of which Brahmans alone could be priests. 
It was not only a religion for all classes of the Indian com¬ 
munity but for the whole world, the Mlecchas or barbarians 
included. 

But how was the standard of moral purity which Buddhism 
set up, to be practically attained by frail humanity ? It is all 
very well to talk of curbing the passions and purifying 
the heart. Sin is a very subtle enemy of the human soul. 
It contaminates at the very core of what man considers his 
most exalted and generous actions; and no one is more alive 
to his helplessness against his enemy than the man who honestly 
endeavours to attain purity and has already made some progress. 
In his despair man naturally cries for help. It was here that 
Buddhism was found wanting. By denying God it deprived 
man of his friend and saviour. Even the theistic Upanisads 
trusted too much to man’s powers. Though they placed 
the highest happiness in the contemplation of God and in be¬ 
holding His face, and represented moral purity as indispensable, 
they left all this to be done by the unassisted efforts of man. 
To supply this defect the doctrine of Bhakti arose, and the 
work in which it was distinctly enunciated was the Bhagavad- 
gita. The Gita derives its theism from the Upani$ads, equally 
with them it enjoins moral purity and the contemplation of 
God, but in addition, it teaches man to love God and not him¬ 
self, to live for Him and not for himself, and to place unlimited 
faith in Him. 

The idea of a religion for all and not for certain classes only, 
which Buddhism first realized was taken up by the Bhakti 
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school and its method of salvation was open to all. But the 
purity of religion it was difficult to maintain in a country, the 
population of which was composed of various elements. The 
doctrine of Bhakti was iirst set forth in connection with the 
worship of Vi@pu, to whom all the attributes of Godhead as 
laid down in the ITpani§ads were ascribed. Then came in the^ 
worship of Siva and various other gods and goddesses, who 
must originally have been the objects of adoration with the 
aborigines of the country. Ceremonial religion of another kind 
than that which prevailed before, came to be practised, and 
vows, fasts, and observances were multiplied. Puranas were 
written to heighten the glories of particular gods and to in¬ 
culcate the practice of the various observances. Amidst all this 
confusion, however, the monotheism of the Upani?ads and the 
Bhagavadgltft was not entirely lost. It became curiously blended 
with popular polytheism. The votaries of each one of the 
various gods claimed the attributes of Supreme Godhead for 
their deity, and Rama, Krsna, Vithoba, Siva, Mahakala, 
Bhairava, Khagdoba and others were in turns the one supreme 
God. And even at the present day, every one of the innumer¬ 
able ceremonies performed by the Brahmans in honour of in¬ 
numerable gods, begins with a declaration that it is going to be 
performed for the propitiation of Paramesvara or the Supreme 
Lord of all, and ends with the expression of a hope thajt the 
performance will please the Supreme god. But all this was a 
drop in the ocean and failed to correct the popular tendencies, 
and religion again came to be as mechanical as the sacrificial 
religion was before. All religious merit was again thought to 
lie in the practice of those observances, and internal purity and 
spiritual worship were neglected. 

♦ 

Then there arose the Sadhus or the pious men of the mediaeval 
period, who protested against this artificial religion, re-asserted 
the doctrine of Bhakti with vigour and inculcated purity of 
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heart; and the last Great Sadhu in this part of the country was 
our own Tukarama of Dehu. What the mission of these men 
was generally, may best be seen from an Abhahga of Tukarama 
in which he states the purpose of his coming into the world. 

I translate it as follows 

• I am a denizen of Vaikuntha and have come for this 
purpose viz., to bring into practice that which waB taught by 
the R$is: we will sweep clean the ways of (constructed by) 
the sages ; the world is over-grown with weeds: we will 
accept the portion that has remained. 

Truth has disappeared in consequence of the Purfinas, ruin 
has been effected by word knowledge. 

The heart is addicted to pleasures : and the way (to God) is 
destroyed. 

We will beat the drum-of Bhakti, the terror of the Kali age, 
says Tuka,—raise shouts of victory through joy. 

And this is our mission also. The Indian world still remains 
over-grown with the weeds of falsehood notwithstanding the 
efforts of those great men. The truth taught by the Rt?is of the 
Upani$ads still remains neglected, and ceremonial practices 
have still usurped the place of spiritual worship. Though the 
mediaeval Sadhus taught a purer form of faith, they did not as 
a general rule set their face against the popular beliefs and 
modes of worship with sufficient firmness and decision. This 
appears to me to be the principal reason why their mission was 
not completely successful. Let us therefore while endeavouring 
to realize their humility and single-hearted devotion, attempt 
to supply this defect. 

Let us like Tukarama exert ourselves to bring into practice 
the teaching of the old R$is, and le&rn from all the sources 
now available to us, indigenous as well as foreign. Let us 
learn from the Vedic hymns that the temple in which we 
should find God and worship him is the universe and the 
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heart of man ; from the sacrificial religion which once 
prevailed, that we should not over-grow and destroy the tender 
plant of spiritual worship; from the rise of Buddhism, that 
religion is not a privilege of a favoured class, and that without 
high moral feeling and action it is an empty nothing ; and from 
its failure, that mere morality will not exalt the spirit and 
satisfy the religious craving of the heart and cannot be attained ; 
from the ITpanisads, that purity of heart is the way of arriving 
at God, and contemplation brings us face to face with Him and 
elevates the soul; and from the Gltfi and the Bhakti school, that 
man by his own efforts cannot effect his salvation, that God 
alone is our Father, Friend and Saviour, and that we should lay 
our souls at His feet, live in Him, and for Him, and not for 
ourselves. If in all humility we learn this, and learn whatever 
else is to be learnt from the other sources, that God in His 
mercy has laid open to us, and follow our guide fearlessly and 
faithfully, we need not be afraid of our future. 



THE POSITION OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir. R. G. 
Bhandarkar on the occasion of the 32nd Anniversary of the 
Poona Prarthana Samaj in 1903 : Originally published as No. 5 
of the Mahitrastra Brahmo Postal Mission “Liberal Religious 
series”.—N. B. U.] 

The subject of to-night’s discourse is the position of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the religious world. We are surrounded 
by men who profess Mohamedanism, Christanity, Hinduism in 
its various forms and phases, Buddhism and Jainism. What 
relation does the religion of the Samaj bear to these, is the 
question to be discussed. To arrivo at something like a 
satisfactory conclusion, we must cast a glance at the history 
and evolution of religion from the earliest times to the present. 
The leading thinkers of Europe have recently formulated what 
is called by them the Science of Religion. The object of this 
science is to collect information about all religions that have 
prevailed and do prevail, and to trace the evolution of religion 
from the primitive form in which it was professed by savages 
to the highest that has been presented to us by Christianity—or 
I may say, by the religion of the Upanigads and the Bhagavad- 
glta. The conclusion arrived at is that one same principle like 
a seed has been developing in a variety of forms corresponding 
to the branches of the tree which spring up from the seed. The 
essence of religion has been considered to consist in a belief in 
some higher Power, which may be benevolent or malevolent to 
man. In both cases, however, the belief is that the Power can 
be made favourable to man’s purposes, if but the proper 
methods are followed, which methods are believed to be 
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communicated by the Power itself. Revelation thus comes in, 
even in the very earliest form of religion. 

The constituents of religion have been given by Professor < 
Tiele as emotions, conceptions, sentiments, words, and deeds. 
Emotion is that which moves a man towards that spiritual 
condition which we call religious. It may be man’s feeling of 
dependence upon an external power, or a perception of the 
grandeur of nature or the transitoriness of the world. When 
man’s mind is, by any such emotion, directed towards religion, 
he necessarily forms some conception of the nature of the 
higher Power which he worships. The Power may be conceived 
as a spirit dwelling in a natural object or a spirit free to move 
about, or a spirit presiding over a phenomenon of nature such 
as thunder, rain, or wind, or an all-pervading Spirit which is 
the ripest conception of the nature of God. Next we have 
sentiments, and they may be reverence, love or the like. In 
keeping with such a sentiment, there are certain words used to 
propitiate the Deity and bring it into man’s power, such as 
prayers or charms, and associated with these words there are 
deeds, such as the offering of sacrifices and various other modes 
of conducting worship. In every one of the various forms of 
religion that have existed, we can discover these five 
constituents. 

The question is asked why is it that man’s spirit thinks at all 
of religion. Professor Max Muller as well as Professor Tiele 
say that there is a vague sense of the Infinite in man. He is not 
content with things as they are, but always looks for something 
beyond. Looking for something beyond, therefore, whenever 
he observes any operation in the external world, he traces it to 
such a power as he himself is conscious of, in his nature, viz., 
the power of Will. Thus behind the external operation he 
discovers a Will, that is, a Willing Spirit. This is the rudiment 
of religion which develops in the course of man’s history. In 
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the earliest form this spirit is believed to dwell in such object 
as a tree or a rock. A further step in the progress is to believe 
that the spirit is not confined to a particular object but free to 
move. Sometimes such a spirit is looked upon as being forced 
to live in a certain object, and that object is believed to afford 
protection and work miracles. It then becomes a fetish. The 
various phenomena of nature are personified and believed to 
proceed from the will of certain spirits such as Agni, Vilyu, 
Indra, Usas, etc. These personified deities assume definite 
character and then they are believed to be gods, and afterwards 
are located in a certain happy place called heaven. The Vedic 
conception of the deities or the Greek or the Roman conception 
presents this stage of progress. In the course of time, as we see 
in the Vedas, these different gods are considered to be but mere 
names. The various phenomena over which they are considered 
to preside come to be attributed to one Power, and thus dawns 
the conception of One Supreme Spirit Who has created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Even from the beginning a sort of morality becomes connected , 
with religion. Savages have certain customs which if they 
violate, will, they believe, bring upon them the wrath of the 
spirits whom they worship. Then as man’s knowledge of the 
world develops and he progresses in civilization, higher moral 
conceptions are developed, and these are considered as 
representing the will of their gods. In the course of man’s 
history certain religions came to be deliberately founded with 
the object of bringing about a moral revolution such as 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Some times the development takes different directions 
amongst different races. Thus the mighty and inscrutable 
natures of God are emphasized in the Semitic religions. 
Names are given to God which are significant of 
His Lordship or Sovereignty and with reference to which 
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his human worshippers are called servants or slaves. Amongst 
the Aryans the name that we prominently find is Dyauspitar 
amongst the Yedic Indians, Zeus-Pater amongst the Greeks and 
Jupiter among the Romans. It means “ Father in Heaven ”. 
Even from this and the various other modes in which the deity 
is named and addressed, the idea most emphasized by the Aryans 
appears to be that God is our Father and men are His children. 
Amongst both races these ideas have become corrupt, the 
former having led men to the propagation of their religion by 
the shedding of blood, and the latter to the attributing of the 
lowest human qualities to God. Various other characteristics 
are presented by this evolution of religion, but we must not 
stop to go over them. It would be sufficient to say that the 
evolution is towards a clearer and clearer realization of the 
Idea of the Infinite that was implicit in the beginning, leading 
men to find God everywhere and to form a conception of 
perfect holiness. 

Now the conceptions and the other constituents of religion 
that I have mentioned, the Prarthana Samaj adopts from the 
most developed forms of religion as contained in the Upani$ads 
and the Bhagavadgltil, in the Bible, or in the literature of the 
progressive religious thought of the day. We believe God to be 
immanent in the world directing the process of physical and 
spiritual evolution that has ever been going on. This is an idea 
adopted by the advanced religious philosophy of the day and 
there is a shade of it in the Upani§ads :—“ That soul who is 
awake, while all the rest are asleep, creating as He wills, is the 
light, is Brahma; that alone is called the Immortal. All worlds 
(or beings) find their support in Him ; none can transgrace him”. 
“ The great soul, the Lord, brings forth good ”. “ He evolves 
righteousness and drives away sin.” We believe that God’s 

Dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
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And He is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels, . 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts* 

And rolls through all things. 

And the Bphadaranyaka tells us:—“Heisthe inward controlling 
Soul, who dwelling in the earth, the waters, fire, ether, air, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the quarters, lightening, thunder, all 
worlds, all Vedas, all sacrifices, all beings, the breath, speech, 
the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, light, darkness, seminal 
fluid, and the soul (of individual) is different from them, 
Whom these do not know, Whose body all these are, and Who 
controls these from the inside.” Similarly the Bhagavadgita 
says:—“God dwells in the hearts of all beings, and placing them 
as on a wheel moves them by His wonderful power”. 

Another constituent of religion—the sentiments—are with us ; 
those of reverence and love ; and our words and deeds which 
together make up our worship are fervent prayers, an attitude 
of humility, an unquestioning faith, self-surrender, a readiness 
to follow where God leads, contemplation, mutual converse, love 
of man and loving acts, and fidelity to truth. All these have 
been taught to us by the Bhagavadglta, by Christ, and in an 
impressive manner by our own Tukanlma. 

I have already observed in the beginning that it is of the 
essence of religious belief that religion should be regarded as 
revealed by the higher Power that is worshipped. This belief can, 
I believe, stand the test of reason. If Lord Kelvin has recently 
told us that evolution in external nature is under the direction 
of a higher Power, should we not consider the evolution of 
religion also to be under the direction of that Power ? Hence 
then our doctrine and belief is that God has been leading men, 
from the times when they were in the primitive condition 
to the present day, towards the realization of higher and 
higher religious truth. The evolution of religion therefore 
means a continuous Revelation. 
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And there is also another sense in which religious evolution 
must be considered a Revelation. Just as in the case of a poet 
or an artist, there are flashes of light which he gives expressions 
to, by means of words or colour, in the same way, from time to 
time, in the cases of certain individuals, there are flashes of 
religious truth which those individuals convey to others less 
gifted. Our own TukSrama says in one place, “What possibility 
is there that an insignificant person like myself should speak 
such words ? It is the Sustainer of the universe that made me 
speak ; ” and in another “I have broken open the treasure, the 
things belong to the Lord; I am simply a porter to carry 
them to you”. And in the Abhanga sung by us on the morning 
of the first day, he said “I have been sent to communicate the 
message”. When Tukarama gives expressions to such ideas as 
these, are we to consider that he is telling lies ? Certainly not. 
He says so because he really did see flashes of light of which 
ordinary men have no experience. It is in this special sense, 
therefore, that the religious evolution is under the direction 
of God. 

If, therefore, the doctrines adopted by the Prarthana Samaj 
are those found in the most developed forms of religion, be 
sure our religion is a revealed religion. It is also a revealed 
religion in two other speoial senses. For it is the only religion 
that acknowledges the influence and hand-work of God in all 
the religions that existed or now exist; and therefore imposes 
upon us an attitude of sympathy towards all religious beliefs while 
hitherto antipathy between different religions has been the 
general rule. And the study of all these religions has had the 
effect of clearing the religious vision so as to enable the leaders 
of the Samaj to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
has led them to adopt the highest form of truth that has hitherto 
dawned upon the human mind. It is in these two special 
senses that the dispensation followed by the Prarthana Samaj 
may be considered a New Dispensation. 
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Thus then here is a religion which God himself has placed 
before us in the fullness of time, when all the races of the world 
have come together and have been as it were comparing notes. 
The question is whether you will adopt this new Revelation, 
the main doctrines of which, however are those of the most 
highly developed religions, which for this country may be con¬ 
sidered to be those of the Upani§ads and the Bhagavadgita, and 
of the teachings of Saints and Prophets like Tukararpa. Will 
you then accept the best portions of the Upani$ads, the Bhagavad¬ 
gita, and of the teachings of the mediaeval saints, supplemented 
by certain ideas from Buddhism or from the Bible ; or will you 
adhere to all the religions that go under the name of ordinary 
Hinduism, the religions which represent all the stages of evolu¬ 
tion beginning from the most primitive such as the worship of 
trees and stones, serpents and cows, and of fetishes ? Will you 
accept merely mechanical ceremonials which can have no con¬ 
nection with your moral advancement as your worship of God, 
or take up the spiritual mode chosen by the Prarthana Samaj, 
which alone is calculated to purify the heart and elevate it, and 
prepare you to perform your duties in life ? The existing forms 
of religion belonging as they do to earlier stages of civilization 
are destined, if India is to advance, to disappear, and along 
with their disappearance, all that is good in the higher religious 
thought of the country is also in danger of disappearing, unless 
we deliberately choose it and make it alone our religion. And 
the existing mechanical modes of worship must be entirely 
thrown away and the spiritual mode substituted, to bring about 
the moral reformation of the country which is so urgently 
needed. 
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FOREIGNERS INTO THE HINDU SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

FROM THE DNYAN PRAKASH OF POONA, DATED, WEDNESDAY 
1st. SEPTEMBER 1909 

[ The following waa originally delivered aa a lecture at 
Poona by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in Marathi, and was printed in 
the Poona paper, referred to above. It is here translated by me. 

—N.B.U.] 

As already announced Dr. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture 
under the auspicies of the Deccan Sabha on the subject referred 
to in the above heading, with Prof. Kashinath Bapuji Pathak in 
the chair. Dr. Bhandarkar, in mentioning at the outset the reason 
which led him to choose this subject for his lecture, said :— 

On the day on which Mr. Gopalrao Gokhale delivered a lecture 
at this Sabha on the subject of “The Hindu-Muslim Question” 
I incidentally remarked that all those foreigners who came into 
India before the Mahomedans, became included in the Hindu 
Society. Had not the Mahomedan religion come into existence, 
the present Hindu-Muslim Question would not have arisen at 
all. Like the foreigners before them, they too would have been 
incorporated within our society. As soon as I remarked thus, 
Mr. Gokhale said: “ Do please then speak on this subject”, and 
thus left me no alternative but to take up that subject for this 
lecture. The subject of *to-day’s lecture is to show how the 
foreigners, that come to India before the Mahomedans, became 
absorbed in the Hindu Society. To-day’s lecture is not of the 
nature of merely popular commonplaces; every statement 
therein must be substantiated by proofs. Owing to my failing 
eyesight this work of finding Out the references was done by 
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L Mr. ] Devadatta [ Bhandarkar ], and during the course of 
to-day’s lecture he would read out the references as required. 

EVIDENCE OF THE PURANAS 

The Maurya Dynasty is one of the royal Dynasties 
mentioned in the Puranas. Oandragupta founded the Maurya 
Dynasty soon after the invasion of Alexander the' Great. The 
Empire of the Mauryas was then extended over the whole of 
Northern India, i. e., from Ganjatn to Kathiawad. After the 
dynasty of the Mauryas, the Puranas mention the Sunga, 
Andhrabhrtya, K&nv&yana and some other dynasties. The 
Satavahana or the Salivahana line of kings at Paithan is also 
mentioned in the Puranas. The Puranas prophetically describe 
these kingly lines as ruling in the future. Among such lines, it 
is mentioned there that the Saka, Yavana and other kingly lines 
would reign. Such in general are the statements in the Puranas, 
but the (details of the) dynasties themselves have to be 
established from the evidence of Inscriptions and Coins. 

WHO WERE CALLED THE YAVANAS ? 

Yavanas are mentioned in the Vayu Purana. It is necessary 
to determine first who the Yavanas were. In an Inscription of 
Asoka reference is made in one place to 
The name Antiochus is well known to students of European 
History. Alexander died soon after his invasion of India. 
After him Seleucus established his sovereignty from Syria to 
India. Antiochus is the grandson of Seleucus. He has been 
frequently mentioned in oonnection with the Mauryas. The 
Antiochus whom Asoka, the Emperor of Pataliputra refers to 
in his Inscription is Antiochus II who ruled from B.C. 261 to 
241. They w j ere Macedonian Greek kings and so Asoka calls 
them Yona or Yavana. The word Yavana denotes a Macedonian 
Gjeek. The earliest allusion to their having founded a kingdom 
in India is to be had in the Mahabha^ya of Patanjali. There 
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is a Vartika in the Mahabha^ya in connection with the usage 
of the Past Tense, technically called Lang, the Vartika being 
^ This vartika means that the 

Lang is to be used in speaking about a thing which the speaker 
has not seen, but which is well known to the people and 
which, if he had a desire, he could see. The instance that is 
given in illustration of this YRrtika is ^T^I^ I 

It therefore follows from this that the event of the 
Yavanas having laid a siege to Saketa occurred in Patanjali’s 
time. The eastern part of Persia was formerly called Bactria, 
whore the Greeks re-established their kingdom. These Bactrians 
had, at one time, come over to and established their power in 
India. 

THE YAVANA KINGS 

The Yavana mentioned by Patanjali is probably Menander, 
the Bactrian Greek. It appears from what the Roman 
historians have written that his date is circa 142 B.C, There 
is also another evidence to prove that Patanjali lived at that 
time, which however it is not necessary to allude to here. This 
Menander had established his kingdom over the provinces of 
Panjab and Afghanistan, both of which were at that time 
included in India. The fact that Menander had established his 
kingdom in' India can be proved from his coins as well. 
It was the practice to mention on the coins of those times, the 
name of the king as well his epithet., The name and the 
epithet were written in Pali. The Pali is the earliest Prakrit 
form of Sanskrit. It was current in Ceylon, and the Buddhist 
works are written in Pali. The letters on Menander’s coins are 
engraved in Pali, wherefore the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the subjects of Menander were also a Pali-speaking people. 
His coins bear in Pali the legend (literally, the words): 
SfnCTSflST There is a work called Minindra- 

Panho. It contains an account of the discourse betwdbn 
king Milindra and Nagasena, the Buddhist. The capital of 
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Milindra was at the town of Sakala in the Pan jab. The 
Menander referred to above and Milindjra are one and the 
same person. It is also stated that Milindra in the end became 
a Buddhist. So much then with regard to Yavana kings. We 
may now proceed to the consideration of the Yavana subjects. 

COMMON PEOPLE OF THE YAVANA CASTE 

In the Karla caves, there is a stone Inscription, which contains 
the following:— 

(1) usurer «raT3[R i 

(2) sm- i 

(3) snfafoS'W 

[ w ] 

The town Dhenukakata was on the banks of the Sapta- 
Godavari. • Dhennkakata, and Dhanakataka, the Capital of 
Satavahana, are probably identical. A Yavana of this place 
seems to have taken the name of Sihadhayfina, and led a 
Hindu religious life. 

The name of the second Yavana in this Inscription is given as 
Dhamma (Dharma) which is certainly a Sanskrit name. 

It is said in extract (3) above that llarapharana, the son of 
Setapharana made a gift of the Mandapa (the Hall). This 
Harapharana should be probably Hallophurnus. There does 
not appear anything like Hindu about this name ; still he made 
a gift and is called an Upasaka (devotee). There is therefore 
a very good ground to hold that he had embraced a religion 
of this country. 

There is an Inscription at Junnar which is as follows:— 

irerpi i 

This Inscription mentions that a Yavana named Irilasa (had) 
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constructed two tanks. From this it appears that these YavanaS 
had become the followers of the Buddha and that in their 
ways of making religious gifts, they followed the Hindus. 

JTWt ^ I 

The name Citra (Citasa) the Yavana, who is spoken of in the 
Inscription here referred to as having given the Dining Hall 
is also a Hindu name. 

*r«R*r »nT^n; i 

The name Candra (Candanaiii) in this Inscription is a Hindu 
name. 

In the Nasik Inscriptions occurs the following:— 

The word Otariiha (Auttaraha) here shows that the Yavana 
referred to in this Inscription belonged to the North. 
This Inscription mentions the Yavana Indragnidatta, son of 
Dharmadeva of the town of Dattamitra (Dattamiti) in the. 
province of Sauvlra, near Sind (Sidha) in the North. The names 
Dharmadeva and Indragnidatta show that the names of the 
Yavanas were not like modern Shaikh Wallad, Shaikh Mahomed, 
(&c.) but were completely Hinduised. From this it must be 
concluded that after they (the Yavanas) came here, they fully 
became Hindus. 

TIIE SAKA KINGS 

The Saka kings came after the Yavanas. They are known by 
the name of Kgatrapas. An Inscription in connection with 
them too has been found at Nasik, which contains the 
following:— 

ftrai tt*: stscrcre* stottr 

.BTsftwra 
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The name U§avadata in this may perhaps be a Hindu name, 
since it could be either from Vr?abhadatta or Rsabhadatta. But 
Dimka, Nahapana and Kgahanlta are not Hindu names. Usavadata 
was a Saka and was the son-in-law of a K$atrapa of the name 
of Nahapana. Some twenty-four thousand coins bearing the 
name of Nahapana have recently been found. This Nahapana 
did not originally belong to India, but belonged to outside (or, 
Nahapana was not an Indian, but a foreigner). He did establish 
a kingdom, but it lasted for only fifty years; and Gautamiputra 
soon defeated and extirpated his dynasty, and founded the 
Satavahana Dynasty. Some coins of the time of Nahapana are 
found in the Nasik District, and they bear the stamps of both 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra. The Inscription just, now referred 
to mentions that U^avadata, the son of DinTka and the son-in-law 
of this Nahapana gave three lacs of cows to Brahmans and fed 
annually a lac of Brahmans. 

This same Inscription also speaks of him as 

In the town of Prabhfisa, i. e., Somanittha- 
Pa^tana, he gave the wherewithal of marriages to eight 
Brahmans. He constructed a cave at Nasik for the residence of 
the Bhik^us. He made a provision for a permanent income by 
way of interest for meeting the expense l'or the new clothes <fcc., of 
the Bhikyus. The maximum interest at that time was from five 
to seven-and-a-half per cent. It was not twenty-fiv^ per cent as 
at present. It will be seen from the above-mentioned evidence 
that the mode of making religious gifts of the Ksatrapas was 
exactly like that of the Hindus. 

There was another Kyatrapa or Mahaki^atrapa Dynasty at 
IJjjayini, comprising nineteen or twenty kings, and they in all 
ruled for 200 or 225 years. Their rule lasted from about the 
beginning of the Christan era to 389 Saka. 

If at all we wanted to give a derivation to the word Ksatrapa, 
we could show that it is a Sanskrit word, but such a word ( as 
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Kgatrapa) is nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit Literature. 
The word Kgatrapa or Khatrapa and the word “ Satrap " 
occurring in the Persian history seem to be identical. This last 
means the officer or the Viceroy of the Emperor. The K$atrapas 
at once took up Hindu customs and manners. 

The geographer Ptolemy says that a king of the name 
of Tiastenes was ruling at Ujjayini. He also says that Pulumayi 
ruled at Paithan. In some o f the Inscriptions and coins on 
our side, occurs the name Cast ana, which is the same as 
Tiastenes. He is the founder of the Ujjayini K$atrapas. 
His name Cabana looks foreign but the first part in the names 
of his son and grandson, Jaya-daraa and Rudra-dSma, is Hindu, 
and the names Rudra-sirhha &c., of the subsequent kings in this 
Dynasty are all Hindu names. 

In the Kanneri Caves near Bombay occurs the following:— 

[?n ] spw sfaws'tfteT ^arn qaftwft i a efcr- 

jmsrrcn [5] . 

I 

The name Satakarni here is the name of a king of the 
Satavahana Dynasty. The present Inscription says that his 
wife came from the Khatrapa Dynasty, and proves beyond the 
possibility of doubt that a Hindu king had married a Saka 
woman. 

On a stone-Inscription at Junagad, the Mahakgatrapa 
Rudradaman is, in one place, spoken of as 

That is, this Inscription describes him as having mastered the art 
of Music, Logic and other sciences. Rudradaman was the 
grandson of Castana. 


In one of the caves at Nasik, there is an Inscription to the 
following effect:— 
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ftr? 5TO5T Tgfom {^iJ ^T gr ra 

^oysrrasrci Inn qtfort * ^r.. i 

Of this, Dilmacika may be the name of a place. Vndhtka 
may either be a name, or if it be not a name, it means a money 
lender. As he (the donor) is called a Lekhaka, (i. e., a writer), 
his profession seems to have been that of a writer ; Visnudatta 
is the name given of his father, and he is called a Saka. 

Visnudatta was also a name borne by the Maratlias; since in 
an Inscription on a cistern at Bhaja, there occurs the following:- 

Hfrrrfor qtfe i 

This Inscription shows that this Visnudatta, the son of Kausikl, 
was a Maratha. That is, it follows that, there was, generally 
speaking, no difference whatever in those days, between the 
Sakas and the Marathas. 

The following occurs in another Inscription at Nasik:— 

ttst: 

^ K\ oarr s?w 

ffest Iimww rf^R^T ¥IF4^r norfRTW foKT- 

srnti 

ar^rsNt st^kt i 

The substance of this Inscription is that the lady “ Vi$pu- 
datta ”, the daughter of Agnivarman and mother of Visvavar- 
man laid at deposit bearing interest an “ Ak§aya nlvl ”, 
i. e„ a large amount for charitable purposes, "for treatment of 
sick persons. Visnudatta was a Sakanika, i. e., a Saka woman 
(Marathi: Sakina). The termination Varman is suffixed to the 
names of Ksatriyas. It therefore follows from this that the 
Sakas got incorporated with the Ksatriyas. The Inscription 
mentions the era of the Abhira Kings, whence it follows that 
the Abhlras were the rulers of the country at that time. The 
method of reckoning time in those days was not based on the 
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month but followed the seasons; and hence the statement in 
this Inscription to the effect that (the event took place) in the 
summer in the ninth year of Isvarasena. 

MEN OF THE ABHIRA TRIBE 


The Abhiras followed the Sakas. They may possibly belong 
to Central Asia. A mention is made of their name in the 
[Maha-] Bh&rata and the Vi.spupurana. They are there called 
Mle(n)cchas. VarShamihira, in the Hloka &c., 

includes the Yavanas among the Mlecchas. 

The Abhiras are thus referred to in an Inscription at Gunda 
in Kathiawad:— 


V — fs - -fX , 

I 


There is historical evidence to show that this Rudrabhuti 
made many religious gifts. The Inscription belongs to the time 
of Rudrasiiiiha, who ruled in 102 Saka. The Abhiras were 
free-booters, and later they established their kingdom here. 
When, after the demise of Sri-Kysna, Arjuna was escorting the 
wives of Ky?na, they were plundered on the way by robbery. 
These robbers were the Abhiras themselves, who are there 
called Mlecchas. With regard to the Mlecchas it is said in 


one place:— 

3 ^: ii 


• THE ABHlRAvS ARE THE PRESENT-DAY AHIRS. 

The people that are now known to belong to the Ahir caste 
were orginally Abhiras. The Ahirs are to be found among 
goldsmiths, carpenters, cowherds and even among Brahmans. 
The Ahir goldsmiths of Poona wear the sacred thread (Marathi: 
Janavem), those of khandesh do not wear it. There arose 
recently a dispute between those two Ahir Sects. As the Poona 
Ahir goldsmiths put on the sacred thread, they were 
excommunicated by the Khandesh Ahirs, The Poona Ahirs 
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had come to me (in this connection ) when I told them to the 
following effect:—“All these your classes were originally 
Abhlra ones. The Abhlras bad no sacred thread. The Khandesh 
Ahirs have preserved their original practice, and it is likely 
enough for that reason that they have excommunicated you.” 

TFfE TURUSKAS OR THE TURKISH KINGS 

The RajataranginT calls the kings who ruled in the North 
about this time as “Turuskas” or “Kusanas.” These Turuskas 
belonged to the Turkish stock. * Hima Kadphises, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is described on his coins as 

The name of this king is by no 
means Hindu, but from the description given of him, it appears 
that he had become a staunch Saivite. The date of this king 
may possibly be the second or the third century after Christ. 
On one side of his coins there is an effigy of him with tho 
Turkish hat, the Fez. On the other side of his coins there is an 
image of Nandin ( = the bull of Siva), and near it the image 
of a person, having a trident (the Trisnla) in his hand ; 
wherefore it follows that the image must be of Siva himself. 
It thus clearly follows that this king was undoubtedly a 
devotee of Siva. 

THE MAGAS BECOME BRAHMANS 

There are also other instances to show that the foreigners 
coming from outside became Brahmans. The “Magas” are one 
of such people. They first established colonies in Rajputana, 
Marwar, Agra and Bengal. There is an Inscription of Saka 
1028 concerning the Magas, which contains the following 
account of them :— 

fain anwi ; i 


80 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU II] 
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There was a tribe called Maga in the Sakadvlpa, whom 
Samba or Samba brought over here. Six men of this family 
became famous poets. The Bhavi^ya Purana contains an 
account of Samba who brought the family to India. Samba 
constructed a temple on the bank of the Candrabhaga. The 
river of Chenab was formerly called Candrabhaga. The Brahmans 
of that time looked with disfavour upon becoming the 
worshippers of gods, and so Samba could not secure any 
worshipper. He was then asked by the preceptor of Ugrasena 
to bring over from Sakadvipa the Magas and to make them the 
worshippers. Accordingly Sariiba brought the Magas and 
assigned to them the duty of worshipping the god. There was 
formerly at Multan a golden temple of the Sun. This was the 
same temple that was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the 
last but one century (lit. in the century preceding the 
last century). 

Varahamihira lays down the rule that the Bhagavatas should 
set up (the worship &c. of) Visnu, the Magas that of the Sun &c, 
(He says:—) 

3 r *r fen 11 

From this it clearly follows that the Magas had a colony (or 
settlement) here at the time of Varahamihira. The date of 
Varahamihira is 509 Saka. From the Sloka given above, it 
appears that the practice of consecrating (the temples of) the 
Sun at the hands of the Magas was in vogue to about that time. 

We may now consider for a while who these Magas were. 
The priests of the Persians are known under the name of the 
Magi in the history of Persia. The ‘ Magi' and the ‘ Magas ’ 
are probably identical. The language of the Avesta, the 
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sacred work of the Persians and that of our Vedas are very 
nearly similar. Though the Persians regard some of our 
deities as evil spirits, still the deity* Mitra’ is common to both. 
The worship of this god had even extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, Rome and other places; and it must have extended to 
India in the east, as it had spread to Rome in the west. The 
Magi of the Persians are our Indian Magas. 

The Magas came to be regarded as Brahmans after they 
came over to India. They wore round their necks a sacred 
thread known as Avyanga, which was a cord made of the cast¬ 
off skin of serpents. The Bhavi$ya Purina contains an account 
of this (Avyanga), which also says that this cord was to bo 
tied round the middle part of the Sun’s image. The Magas 
afterwards gave up the Avyahga-cord and began to wear the 
Hindu sacred thread ( Marathi: Janavem ). 

THE HUNAS 

About the time of the downfall of the Gupta Empire - i. e., 
about the end of the fifth century A. D.,- the Hunas penetrated 
into India. Two kings of this line are very well known from 
Inscriptions, viz., Toramana and Mihirakula. Karpadeva, the 
ruler of Cedi (Chattisgad) had married the Hopa princess 
•Avalladevi. Among the various Rajput Gotras, there is one 
called Hana. From these two facts it follows that the Hnpas 
got incorporated with the Hindus. One tribe of these IlQpas 
went over to Hungary and established itself there where it 
still flourishes. 

INCLUSION OF THE GURJARA KINGS AMONG THE KSATRIYAS 

It now remains to consider the Gurjars, who were the last 
of the foreigners to come over into India. The word Gujjara 
was Sanskritised into Gurjara, and their country was called 
Gujarath from the twelfth century. Before that, that country, 
was known as the Lft^a country. The Lati Blti ” is referred 
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to in the KSvyaprakSsa also. There is a District known as 
‘Gujarath’ in the Panjab, which was the original place of the 
Gurjaras. A copper-plate Inscription and a stone one were 
found at Didwana and Ghatiyala bearing date Vikrama Saka 9. In 
these Inscriptions the province of Gujarath is called Gurja- 
ratra (i. e., the land that gives shelter to the Gurjaras). The 
province of Lata acquired that name when these people be¬ 
longing to the Gurjara tribe moved down to the South. They 
established their rule in Marwar, and in that dynasty there 
were six kings, viz.,Devasakti,Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, Bhoja- 
raja, Mahendrapala and Mahlpala. Bhoja established his 
power over Kanauj, and his descendants Mahendrapala and 
Mahlpala had their oapital at Kanauj itself. The Rastrakutas of 
Mahara$tra and the Gurjara kings of Marwar and Kanauj were 
constantly at war with each other. A Mahomedan historian 
says that the two Kingdoms of the “Jurja” and “Balhara” 
adjoined each other. “Jurja” is Gurjara, and Balhara is the 
Ra§trakQta dynasty. An Inscription says about these [Gurjara] 
Kings that they belonged to the Pratihari Dynasty. The Poet. 
Rajasekhara was the preceptor of King Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj. The poet in his Bala-Ramayana includes this king in 
the family of Raghu and describes him as RaghukulacU(Jamani, 

(i. e., the crest-jewel of the family of Raghu ). A tribe known 
as Guzr is found, even to this day, to have spread itself to the 
sea of Azab in Russia. From this it follows that after these 
tribes of cowherds or shepherds wandering in central Asia, 
came to have dominions in India, they were by Rajasekhara 
called “Kings belonging to the Dynasty of Raghu”, and were 
completely K?atriyaised. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GURJARA TRIBE 
Tod mentions four families of the Rajputs, viz., (1) Pa$i- 
hara, (2) Pramara or Paramara, (3) Cahumana (Cavhapa), 
and (4) SolahkI. None of these is a Sanskrit name. To seek 
a Sanskrit etymology for these names would be as { ridiculous 
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as) deriving the word ( Khurchi==a chair) as ^r: 

Of the four families mentioned above, the Padih&ra 
family is in some places called also by the name “Gurjara”. 
Prom this it is reasonable to conclude that these four families 
were Gurjara families. Of those the Sojankl Branch was 
established at Anahilapattana in 961, It was from this time 
forward that that province was called Gujarath. It appears 
that like the Abhiras, the Gurjaras came in large hordes, since 
among the existing (Gurjara) classes, there are Gujar Gauda 
Brahmanas (these are to be found in Rajaputana), Gujar 
goldsmiths, carpenters, blaoksmiths &c. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus all the foreigners, viz., the Yavanas,’the Sakas, the Abhiras, 
the Turks (Turuykas), the Magas, the Hiinas and the Gujars who 
came into India at different periods got absorbed in the Hindu 
Society. None of the tribes is to be (now) found as distinct 
from the Hindus. Such was not however the case with the 
Mahomedans,the reason being that religion is their predominant 
instinct. As G. K. Gokhale (Original—‘Gopalrao’ only) said, we 
must also freely mix with them. Our tradition from early times 
has been to incorporate within ourselves all (others): i£ this 
tradition were to be kept up in the future, even the aggressive 
tendency of the Makomedans is likely to be curbed. The 
foreigners who came here before the Mahomedans were 
absorbed so quickly and on such a large scale in the Hindu 
social organisation, that in the modern society (of India) any 
attempt to decide who is an Aryan and who a non-Aryan 
would be quite futile. Mr. Jaokson has in one of his wrtings 
expressed a similar opinion. [His words are:—] 

“It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are 
apt to affect the judgment in questions of Indian history. 
There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotio 
bias, though it is shared more or less by European as well aa 
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Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate the 
freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire 
orginality for such inventions as the Indian Alphabet, which 
bear their foreign origin on their face. This school loves to 
trace the leading, castes of the present day to an Aryan origiri 
and to accentuate the Hindu orthodoxy of the kings and 
conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus 
from the beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history 
is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every 
foreign invader except the Moslem and the European. Those 
Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads 
of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been 
transformed into some f the most famous of the Rajput Royal 
races.” 






